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CHAPTER  I. 
megissun's  vision. 

WHEN  Megissun  came  to  maturity  he  retired 
into  the  wilderness,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  people,  in  order  that  he  might  fast 
until  a vision  should  be  vouchsafed  to  him  from 
which  he  might  deduce  the  conduct  of  his  life.  He 
chose  his  place  at  the  very  summit  of  a high  hill 
whence,  because  the  top  was  bare  of  vegetation,  he 
could  view  his  land  in  every  direction.  From  east, 
south,  and  west,  the  undulating  forest  rose  toward  his 
vantage-point  in  green  billows ; to  the  north  they 
spent  their  force  against  a stern  ridge  behind  which 
Winter  dwelt,  and  whence  he  made  his  chilling  excur- 
sions to  the  hunting  grounds  and  villages  of  Megis- 
sun’s  people. 

It  may  be  that  Megissun  fixed  upon  this  spot  because 
it  afforded  unimpeded  approach  to  the  spirits  whose 
counsel  he  sought,  and  it  may  be  that,  youthful  ambi- 
tion stirring  within  him,  he  elected  to  fast  where  his 
eyes  commanded  so  great  a stretch  of  his  country  in 
the  hope  that  prognostication  of  national  leadership 
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might  come  to  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  he  had 
come  to  the  summit  he  set  down  his  birchen  jug  of 
water,  and  raised  both  hands  above  his  head,  inclining 
them,  as  he  directed  his  gaze,  to  the  eastward.  Thus 
he  stood  for  a moment  while  his  lips  moved  in  silent 
prayer.  Slowly,  gravely,  he  assumed  the  same  atti- 
tude in  turn  to  the  north,  west,  and  south,  and,  having 
completed  his  invocation  to  the  winds,  he  folded  his 
arms  and  looked  long  and  steadfastly  in  the  direction 
of  Mitigwaki,  his  native  village.  It  lay  far  beyond 
the  southernmost  billow  whose  green  was  blue-tinted 
by  distance.  There,  to  his  unaided  intelligence,  the 
future  seemed  to  await  him,  but  if  the  spirits  should 
declare  otherwise  in  the  expected  vision,  he  was  pre- 
pared unhesitatingly  to  heed  their  portent. 

Presently  he  descended  the  slope  and  re-entered  the 
forest  from  which  the  hill  thrust  its  rugged  head,  and 
when  he  emerged  again  and  toiled  upward,  he  bore 
in  his  arms  some  freshly  cut  sticks  and  strips  of  bark. 
These  he  built  into  the  semblance  of  a shelter.  Truly 
it  was  as  open  to  the  light  as  to  the  winds,  and  could 
not  protect  him  from  rain  or  sun ; but  many  of  his 
tribesmen,  when  they  fasted,  shut  themselves  within 
huts  closely  sealed  against  the  light,  and  there  awaited 
the  vision  in  darkness;  and  he  made  a concession  to 
custom  by  erecting  his  skeleton  shelter  so  that  if  hunt- 
ers should  happen  that  way  they  would  refrain  from 
climbing  the  hill  and  interrupting  him ; for,  seeing  the 
rude  structure,  they  would  say : “It  is  Megissun,  fast- 
ing,’’ and  take  pains  neither  to  see  him  nor  be  seen 
by  him. 

So  Megissun  sat  himself  down  to  fast  while  the 
day  was  yet  young.  He  faced  the  south,  his  gaze  fol- 
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lowing  the  course  of  the  sun,  and,  when  it  had  gone 
down,  and  night  spread  her  black  mantle  of  rest  over 
the  green  billows,  he  looked  steadfastly  into  the  myriad 
eyes  of  heaven  and  waited  patiently  the  re-awakening 
of  earth.  Once  only  before  Wabun  blushed  under  the 
bold  glances  of  the  sun  did  he  apply  his  lips  to  his 
birchen  jug.  As  the  first  day  and  night,  so  passed  the 
second.  As  hunger  grew  upon  him  his  mind  became 
more  alert,  and  at  every  stirring  of  a vagrant  breeze 
he  looked  about,  expectant  of  the  vision.  During  the 
third  night  he  slept  fitfully.  The  tortured  body  then 
began  to  react  upon  the  mind,  and  often  he  started  up 
from  the  vivid  beginnings  of  dreams  only  to  find  that 
the  vision,  if  such  it  were,  had  vanished  and  left  no 
permanent  impression  on  his  memory.  The  fourth 
day  and  the  fifth  were  but  repetitions  of  the  third.  His 
water- jug  was  more  than  half-emptied,  but  the  pangs 
of  hunger  had  given  place  to  the  stupor  of  starvation, 
and,  though  much  he  suffered,  not  once  was  he  con- 
scioiis  of  temptation  to  abandon  his  vigil,  for  as  yet 
no  fleeting  dream  had  been  distinct  enough  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  longed-for  visitation  of  the  spirits.  And 
so  it  endured  till  the  ninth  day,  for  Megissun  was 
strong  and  hardy,  and  only  by  the  utmost  compulsion 
did  his  nature  yield  to  the  delirium  which  could  im- 
press him  with  the  truth  as  to  his  future ; but  on  the 
ninth  night  the  vision  came. 

The  afternoon  had  been  tempestuous.  Qouds,  rent 
by  lightning,  loosed  the  frightened  rain  which  fled  be- 
fore an  angry  wind  and  beat  insistently  upon  the  bar- 
ren hilltop,  while  all  around  the  thunder  roared  and 
crashed  till  the  mountains  shook  with  it  and  the  forest 
bowed  its  multifarious  head  and  gasped  in  terror  of 
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it.  Megissun,  desperate,  inert,  viewed  the  tumult  of 
the  elements  with  dull  resentment,  inclined  to  perceive 
in  the  uproar  an  omen  that  the  spirits  were  displeased 
and  regarded  him  as  unworthy  of  a glimpse  into  the 
future.  “And  yet  it  may  be  but  a trial,”  he  mused, 
and  he  clung  to  his  task,  half  expectant  that  Pauguk 
would  ride  upon  the  storm  and  snatch  him  bodily  to 
the  Hereafter.  Defiance  grim  as  death  itself  glared 
from  his  sunken  eyes,  and  resolution  lay  firmly  clenched 
between  his  teeth. 

The  tumult  abated  and  Pauguk  came  not ; but,  to  the 
lonely,  starving  watcher  there  was  no  evening.  Night 
followed  close  upon  the  storm  and  set  no  torches  in 
the  sky  to  kindle  hope  of  another  day.  The  worn  man 
lay  upon  the  rock  and  chewed  the  cud  of  agony.  The 
stupor  of  starvation  yielded  to  what  might  be  the 
pangs  of  dissolution;  the  hill  began  to  whirl  upon  its 
base  as  if  it  were  an  inverted  top ; huge  fragments  of 
granite  released  themselves  from  the  summit  and 
floated  in  the  air  like  thistledown ; a giant  pine  let  go 
its  roots  and  came  dancing  up  the  slope ; a clump 
of  white  birches  resolved  themselves  into  playing  chil- 
dren and  formed  a circle  about  Megissun,  their  voices 
ringing  with  happy  laughter ; all  nature  became  so  ex- 
cited that  a river  turned  from  its  course  and  ran  up 
the  hill  to  witness  the  mad  frolic. 

As  he  painfully  pulled  himself  to  a sitting  posture 
and  laid  hold  of  a jutting  stone  to  steady  himself,  for 
the  whirling  of  the  hill  made  him  dizzy,  there  was 
nothing  incongruous  in  all  this  to  Megissun ; all  was  as 
it  should  be,  for  thus,  doubtless,  the  spirits  had  de- 
creed it;  and  so  there  was  no  incongruity  when  a 
young  buffalo  burst  through  the  dancing  birches  and,. 
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kneeling  before  the  Indian,  announced  itself  as  Me- 
gissun’s  grandson.  It  was  startling,  but  none  the  less 
real.  That  Megissun,  just  arrived  at  young  man- 
hood, beheld  his  grandson  in  the  form  of  this  buffalo, 
admitted  of  no  shadow  of  doubt.  It  did  not  occur  to 
the  Indian  that  doubt  about  the  phenomenon  could  be 
entertained.  He  simply  looked  expectantly,  vaguely 
conscious  of  an  unfamiliar  tenderness  for  the  creature, 
which  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  addressing  him 
further,  when  fantastically,  but  without  any  sense  of 
unreality,  the  scene  changed. 

The  young  buffalo  still  knelt  before  him,  but  the 
dancing  trees,  the  floating  boulders,  the  errant  river, 
had  disappeared,  and  Megissun  looked  out  upon  a 
vast,  barren  plain.  Across  it  came  a horrible  beast, 
the  like  of  which  Megissun  never  had  seen,  and  he 
recoiled  in  terror- — not  for  himself,  but  for  his  grand- 
son, the  young  buffalo,  which  turned  suddenly  and 
faced  the  beast,  standing  as  a bird  stands  helpless  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  an  adder.  The  beast  had  the  head  of 
a buffalo,  but  its  visage  was  hard  and  cruel ; it  had  the 
antlers  of  a moose,  but  far  greater  in  extent  than  any 
ever  seen  in  the  forests  of  Ojibway  land;  it  had  the 
terrible  forelegs  of  an  elk,  but  mightier  and  more  sug- 
gestive of  destructiveness  in  battle,  and  its  body  trailed 
away  to  invisible  distance,  as  if  it  were  an  endless 
serpent.  This  dreadful  thing  addressed  the  young 
buffalo,  Megissun’s  grandson. 

‘T  want  your  horns,”  it  said,  and  its  voice  was  harsh 
and  insistent. 

‘T  shall  need  my  horns  when  I fight  my  enemies,” 
faltered  the  young  buffalo,  Megissun’s  grandson — for 
so  he  seemed  unalterably  to  be  while  the  vision  lasted. 
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“Give  them  thundered  the  beast,  and  the  youngs 
buffalo  sadly  laid  his  horns  before  the  monster. 

“It  is  not  enough,”  the  beast  said  then,  “I  must  have 
your  mane.” 

“But  it  is  the  token  of  my  estate,”  urged  the  young 
buffalo. 

“Give  it  the  beast  commanded,  and  the  victim 
bared  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  laid  his  glorious 
mane  where  the  beast  could  get  it. 

Then,  as  if  the  young  buffalo’s  submissiveness  but 
whetted  its  greed,  the  beast  raised  its  fearful  voice 
and  cried : “I  must  have  your  heart ! Give  it !” 

The  young  buffalo  stood  speechless  for  a moment. 
It  was  unmistakably  as  Megissun’s  grandson  that  it 
turned  its  eyes  piteously  toward  the  Indian,  who 
clutched  the  rock  still  harder  and  ground  his  teeth  in 
impotent  rage,  for  he  could  do  nothing  to  help. 

“Your  heart!”  the  beast  bellowed,  and  the  young 
buffalo  plucked  forth  his  heart  and  laid  it  down. 

Thereupon  the  beast  gathered  up  its  spoils  and  slunk 
away.  Megissun’s  grandson  again  knelt  before  him, 
and  seemed  about  to  address  him — when  the  plain  van- 
ished, and  all  was  darkness  on  the  hilltop,  all  as  be- 
fore, except  that  the  trees  were  not  dancing,  and  noth- 
ing else  in  nature  stirred  abnormally. 

For  some  minutes  the  Indian  sat  motionless,  clutch- 
ing the  jutting  rock.  He  was  pulling  the  remnant  of 
his  wasted  forces  together,  and  when  his  indomitable 
will  revived  his  sluggish  blood  and  quickened  its  course 
through  his  stiffened  limbs,  he  shivered,  and  knew  that 
he  was  wet  and  cold.  He  seemed  to  hear  his  joints 
creak  as  he  reached  forth  and  grasped  the  stakes  that 
formed  the  skeleton  of  his  useless  hut.  They  gave  way 
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tinder  his  attempt  to  rise,  and  he  fell  prone  and  quiver- 
ing. A moment  thus,  and  Megissun  crawled  to  the 
€dge  of  the  hilltop  and  began  to  dsecend.  On  hands 
and  knees,  he  half  slipped,  half  rolled  to  the  trees  that 
50  recently  had  seemed  to  dance  about  him.  By  strain- 
ing at  a birch  he  gained  his  feet  at  last,  but  long  he 
stood  trembling  before  he  ventured  to  step.  Then, 
staggering,  stumbling,  often  falling,  he  made  his  way 
down  to  the  place  where  he  had  cached  food  against 
the  end  of  his  fast. 

Megissun  was  no  less  impressed  by  his  vision  than 
were  the  chiefs,  the  medicine  men,  and  all  the  elders 
of  the  village.  Every  detail  was  ineradicably  fixed  in 
his  memory,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  interpretation, 
therefore,  his  account  of  it  was  as  valuable  as  if  the 
elders  themselves  had  seen  the  young  buffalo  and  the 
rapacious  monster.  Not  until  he  had  exhausted  his 
own  imagination  in  trying  to  deduce  its  significance 
did  Megissun  relate  the  vision  to  the  old  men,  and  long 
and  earnestly  they  debated  it.  Over  and  again  they 
reviewed  the  circumstances,  and  after  many  days  they 
were  no  nearer  a solution  than  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning; for,  at  first  blush,  one  thing  was  evident, 
namely,  that  Megissun  must  obtain  the  skin  of  a buffalo 
and  wear  a piece  of  it  on  his  garments  as  a protection ; 
so  much  was  clear  and  in  perfect  accord  with  Indian 
tradition ; but  as  for  the  rest,  it  was,  as  the  chief  said, 
“too  far  away  for  this  generation  to  understand.” 

It  was  agreed  finally  that  the  great  crisis  in  Megis- 
sun’s  career  would  have  to  do  with  his  grandson,  and 
until  that  necessarily  distant  personality  should  appear 
there  was  nothing  for  Megissun  but  to  go  about  his 
business,  with  due  regard  to  such  part  of  the  vision 
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as  directly  concerned  himself.  Therefore,  he  journeyed 
presently  to  the  plains  a hundred  days  westward  where 
buffalo  were  to  be  found.  There,  in  due  course,  he 
obtained  the  precious  fragment  of  skin  that  ever  after- 
ward figured  in  the  decoration  of  his  garments,  and 
that,  as  he  firmly  believed,  was  the  prime  factor  in 
preserving  his  life  in  numerous  adventures,  and  in 
prolonging  his  days  to  an  extent  seldom  equaled  among 
his  people. 

At  that  period  of  his  life  the  vision  recurred  to  his 
memory  every  day.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  enigma 
it  set  for  him,  and  at  no  time  then  or  thereafter  did 
the  fantastic  character  of  the  circumstances  appeal  to 
him  as  the  mere  product  of  a disordered  imagination. 
In  his  simple  way  he  regarded  the  grotesque  beast, 
the  topsy-turviness  of  nature,  the  appearance  of  his 
grandson  in  the  form  of  a buffalo,  as  symbolism,  but 
that  the  spirits  set  these  matters  actually  before  fiis 
eyes  was  as  incontestable  as  the  fact  of  his  nine-days^ 
fast  on  the  hilltop.  His  speculations,  and  those  of  the 
elders,  suggested  that  momentous  changes,  unthinkable 
now,  might  take  place  in  the  tribe’s  affairs  by  the  time 
his  grandson  came  to  existence — else  why  should  the 
river  flow  upward  ? — and  that  some  dreadful  evil  would 
be  warded  from  Megissun,  and  perhaps  from  his  whole 
people,  by  the  future  grandson.  Further  than  this  he 
could  not  go,  but  the  presence  of  his  grandson  in  his 
cogitations  was  undoubtedly  influential  in  bringing 
about  his  early  marriage. 

On  his  wandering  journey  homeward  he  visited  the 
Ojibways  in  the  Leech  Lake  region  and  paid  his  court 
to  a maiden  there.  She  looked  kindly  on  the  stranger, 
and  in  short  order  they  were  married.  Megissun  had 
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bis  honest  misgivings  about  this  alliance.  The  Leech 
Lake  Indians,  although  Ojibways,  were  not  his  people, 
and  so  distraught  was  he  lest  he  had  committed  such 
an  error  that  his  own  people  would  compel  him  to 
banish  his  wife  if  he  took  her  home,  that  he  remained 
at  Leech  Lake  for  several  years,  deriving  serene  hap- 
piness from  his  children,  of  whom  there  were  three 
when  the  awful  tragedy  of  his  life  befell.  Famine  came 
to  Leech  Lake  one  winter,  and  when  the  ice  melted 
Megissun  was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  family. 

Desolate,  convinced  that  he  had  been  punished  by 
the  spirits  for  seeking  to  found  a family  apart  from  his 
own  tribe,  he  returned  to  Mitigwaki.  The  influence 
of  the  vision  was  still  strong  upon  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  manifest  duty  that  he  should  provide  a grandson 
that  the  strange  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled.  He  pon- 
dered the  matter  with  characteristic  gravity  and  mod- 
eration, that  is,  he  was  guilty  of  no  haste,  and  at  length, 
when  he  had  come  to  middle  life,  he  wooed  and  won 
Sibequay,  admittedly  the  most  capable  of  the  unmar- 
ried women  in  the  village.  Daughters  came  first  from 
this  union,  and  then  sons,  and  all  grew  to  sturdy  ma- 
turity. The  elder  daughters  married  early,  but  their 
children  were  daughters,  too,  and  when  it  came  to 
pass  that  Megissun  counted  four  grandchildren,  not 
one  of  whom  was  a boy,  he  gave  over  all  mention  of 
his  vision,  which,  in  the  long,  peaceful  years  since  it 
had  burnt  into  his  soul,  had  ceased  to  be  of  interest 
to  any  but  Megissun  himself.  Among  the  old  men  who 
had  been  his  boyhood  companions  the  vision  was  still 
held  in  some  degree  of  respect,  and,  after  every  birth 
of  a grandchild,  Megissun  went  privately  to  them  for 
counsel,  reminiscence,  and  such  comfort  as  they  could 
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give  him ; but  Sibequay,  his  wife,  was  inclined  to  flout 
his  allusions  to  the  matter,  and  Megissun  wisely  kept 
silent  at  home.  In  his  heart,  however,  he  compared 
his  vigorous  old  age  with  his  endurance  of  the  nine- 
days'  fast,  and  often  he  whispered  to  his  inner  self : ‘T 
shall  yet  live  to  see  him!” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  RIVALS. 


On  the  flat  rock  that  dipped  straight  down  into 
water  so  deep  that  four  tall  men  standing  on  each 
other’s  shoulders  could  not  sound  it,  nearly  the 
whole  village  was  assembled ; and  the  chattering, 
laughing,  screaming  and  boasting  made  such  clamor 
that  the  crows  on  the  island  opposite  stopped 
their  noise  from  envious  mortification  and  flapped 
themselves  disgustedly  away  to  the  forest.  Not  a 
cloud  was  in  the  sky,  not  a breath  rippled  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  The  lofty  pines,  ever  ready  to  murmur  at 
the  slightest  provocation,  were  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
the  noonday  sun  was  hot.  It  was  a time  for  profound 
rest,  and  the  elders  of  the  village,  from  the  chief  down 
to  the  youngest  squaw,  had  been  imitating  the  example 
of  their  beloved  pines,  the  men  too  contented  with 
repose  to  undergo  the  exertion  of  puffing  at  their  pipes, 
when  the  shrill  voices  of  children  threw  the  place  into 
bustle  and  excitement. 

''Okahawis  r they  cried,  '‘okahaimsT  by  which 
everybody  within  hearing  knew  that  a school  of  her- 
ring was  in  the  deep  water  off  the  flat  rock  where  the 
children  had  been  at  play. 

The  first  to  respond  was  Maskenozha,  youngest  son, 
but  not  the  youngest  child  of  the  venerable  Megissun. 
He  was  lying  flat  on  his  back  under  the  pine  beside 
the  wigwam,  staring  at  the  patches  of  sky  visible 
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through  the  green  branches.  With  one  bound  he  was 
on  his  feet;  another  took  him  to  the  wigwam,  where 
he  seized  one  of  a number  of  poles  leaning  against  it; 
then  he  ran  full  tilt  through  the  village  to  the  flat 
rock.  As  he  ran  he  unwound  the  line  of  ash  fiber  coiled 
at  the  pole  end,  and  inspected  the  bone  hook. 

The  air  was  buzzing  with  herring  flies  when  he 
crossed  the  grass-plot  between  the  village  and  the  rock. 
One  lit  on  his  arm.  He  plucked  it  off,  impaled  it  on 
the  hook,  and,  thus  prepared,  selected  the  best  place 
at  the  edge  of  the  rock,  sat  himself  down  and  cast  his 
bait  into  the  center  of  the  disturbed  water.  It  was  all 
rippling  and  flashing  with  the  excited  fish,  so  many 
in  fact  that  scores  of  them  were  actually  floundering 
on  the  surface,  crowded  out  of  their  element  by  the 
shoal  of  their  kind  below. 

Maskenozha’s  hook  had  no  more  than  touched  the 
water  when  it  was  seized,  and,  with  a shrill  yell  he 
yanked  a victim  to  the  rock.  The  hapless  fish  fell 
off  without  disturbing  the  bait,  and  the  youngster 
threw  in  again  only  to  repeat  the  operation  as  quickly. 
By  this  time  there  were  other  arrivals,  each  armed  with 
pole  and  line  of  some  sort,  almost  every  one  with  a 
birch  bark  basket  or  a bowl.  And  after  them  came  still 
others,  until  all  the  space  along  the  edge  of  the  rock 
was  occupied,  and  late  comers  found  difficult  foothold 
where  the  cliff  sloped  roughly  into  the  bushes  at  either 
side. 

The  chief  was  there,  fishing  with  the  rest,  smiling 
with  grim  amusement  when  the  women  screamed  over 
their  luck.  Old  Megissun  himself  hobbled  down  last 
of  all.  He  brought  no  pole,  for  the  several  members 
of  his  family,  all  spryer  than  he,  had  taken  the  whole 
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of  his  outfit.  His  dim  eyes  searched  the  row  at  the 
edge  of  the  rock  and  presently  he  shook  his  youngest 
son  gently  by  the  shoulder.  Maskenozha  promptly  but 
sulkily  gave  him  the  pole  and  his  place  also,  and  ran 
back  into  the  bush  to  improvise  another. 

In  all  a long  summer  the  herring  run  no  more  than 
a dozen  days  at  the  most,  and  it  is  not  always  that 
they  offer  themselves  so  conveniently.  So  the  people 
made  the  most  of  it.  Nobody  could  help  catching  the 
fish.  If  the  flies  did  not  light  within  easy  reach,  hooks 
were  dropped  bare  of  bait,  with  results  almost  as  satis- 
factory. A half  hour  the  fish  lingered  near  the  rock, 
and  by  then  every  bowl  and  basket  was  more  than 
full.  Some  of  the  men  were  tired  of  the  childish  sport 
and  were  merely  looking  on. 

Just  before  the  school  departed,  one  of  three  girls 
yanked  up  a fish  with  such  violence  that  it  caught  in  a 
high  bush  behind  her  and  would  not  be  dislodged,  no 
matter  how  hard  she  jerked  the  line.  Her  companions 
were  screaming  over  their  own  efforts  at  the  moment 
and  would  not  turn  to  help  her. 

A burly  young  brave  who  stood  idle  beside  the  chief 
— for  when  the  chief  gave  over  the  sport  he  deemed  it 
befitting  his  dignity  to  do  likewise — observed  the  ac- 
cident and  started  across  the  rock  to  disentangle  the 
hook,  for  the  fish  had  dropped  off  by  its  own  exertions. 
This  was  Iggadom,  by  his  own  accounts  the  strongest 
man  in  the  tribe.  Certain  it  was  that  he  had  thrown  all 
adversaries  who  ventured  to  wrestle  with  him ; that  he 
had  put  a stone  farther  than  any ; that  he  had  driven 
an  arrow  into  a tree  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
out,  but  must  be  cut  out.  These  deeds  were  known — 
the  council  had  voted  him  feathers  for  them — and  they 
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lent  credibility  to  many  another  deed  of  which  he  spoke 
on  all  occasions.  Iggadom  started,  then,  across  the 
rock,  but  when  he  was  half  way  the  tall  and  slender 
Tebikoosa  emerged  from  the  bush  where  he  had  gone 
to  cut  a withe  for  his  catch ; and  Tebikoosa  reached  up 
his  long  arm,  loosed  the  girl’s  hook,  put  a fresh  fly 
on  it  and  tossed  it  over  her  head  into  the  lake. 

“Migwetch”  (thank  you)  said  she,  shyly,  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  water. 

Tebikoosa’s  swarthy  cheeks  glowed  with  unwonted 
redness,  though  he  hardly  glanced  at  the  girl.  He  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  those  of  Iggadom,  who  had 
stopped  short  and  was  regarding  him  with  an  ugly 
scowl.  They  stood  thus,  facing  each  other,  for  as  long 
as  one  might  count  three.  Then  Tebikoosa,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  went  on  to 
his  place  at  the  edge  and  began  to  string  his  fish. 

Iggadom  gave  a quick,  crafty  glance  around.  It 
seemed  that  nobody  had  observed  the  incident.  With 
a swagger  of  indifference  he  lounged  back  to  the  chief. 
Almost  at  that  moment  the  herring  ceased  to  bite,  and 
all  but  the  children  and  some  of  the  women  began  to 
coil  their  lines. 

“It  is  about  time,”  said  the  chief  thoughtfully,  “that 
one  of  you  young  men  should  marry  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Megissun.  She  is  more  than  comely.” 

“Yes,”  Iggadom  responded,  “I  have  made  up  my 
mind.  I shall  marry  her.” 

Both  looked  toward  the  three  girls,  but  their  eyes 
were  fixed  only  on  the  one  whose  hook  Tebikoosa  had 
released.  Comely  indeed  she  was ! Sixteen  summers 
had  fashioned  her  graceful  form  into  the  full  lines  of 
mature  womanhood,  but  the  soft  brown  cheeks  were  yet 
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round  and  baby-like.  They  glowed  now  and  then  with 
the  flush  of  sport  and  laughter,  and  her  wondrous  deep 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  chatted  gaily  with  her  compan- 
ions. Perhaps  she  had  been  told  that  she  was  the 
beauty  of  the  village ; perhaps  the  spring  and  the  placid 
lake  told  her,  for  they  were  her  only  mirrors ; but  if  so, 
she  played  not  upon  her  beauty,  for  not  one  of  all  the 
young  braves  who  looked  upon  and  sighed  for  her  had 
ever  had  so  much  as  a direct  smile  from  her  in  token 
of  interest  in  mankind. 

Mahngequay  she  was  called,  for  her  first  wail  of 
protest  against  life  mingled  with  the  distant  shouting 
of  a loon  (mahng)  and  her  mother  heard  both  sounds. 
So,  “Loon-girl”  she  was  in  her  babyhood,  and  though 
her  life  was  watched  for  episodes  of  more  significance, 
none  occurred  to  justify  another  name. 

“Ah,”  said  the  chief,  “so  you  have  made  up  your 
mind.” 

Iggadom  glanced  sidewise  at  him.  There  seemed  to 
be  a tinge  of  irony  in  the  chief’s  tone.  “It  is  all  set- 
tled, then,”  the  chief  added. 

“I  shall  marry  her,”  said  Iggadom.  “What  I say 
I do.” 

The  maiden  herself,  unsuspicious  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  conversation,  took  her  basket  of  herring  and 
went  blithely  up  to  the  village  with  her  companions. 
Megissun  hobbled  after  her,  and  all  the  people  strag- 
gled homeward  except  a few  of  the  men  and  boys. 
While  they  were  dispersing,  the  chief  was  silent,  but 
at  length  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and  remarked 
quizzically — “I  thought  just  now  that  Tebikoosa  might 
have  something  to  say  about  that.” 

Iggadom  started  uncomfortably.  So  the  chief  had 
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observed  the  incident  of  the  tangled  hook! — and  Tebi- 
koosa,  hearing  his  own  name  but  nothing  else  distinctly, 
looked  up  inquiringly. 

'Tt  is  I who  have  spoken  1’^  said  Iggadom  angrily. 
“When  I speak  I mean  it.  No  other  man  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  I shall  marry  her.” 

''Gay  get,  gay  get,”  (yes,  indeed)  the  chief  responded 
soothingly,  but  with  a mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
“it  is  all  settled  and  we  will  look  forward  to  a grand 
feast.” 

“Feast!  Feast?  Where?  When?  What  about?” 
eagerly  asked  Kaginig-bakaday  (man  who  is  always 
hungry)  notorious  in  twenty  villages  for  his  gluttony. 

“You  see  what  is  before  you,  Iggadom,”  laughed  the 
chief.  “It  will  have  to  be  the  grandest  kind  of  feast, 
or  Kaginig-bakaday  wont  have  enough  to  keep  him 
alive  through  the  night. 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  Kaginig-bakaday  demanded 
again. 

“Iggadom  is  going  to  be  married.” 

“Ah,  a marriage-feast!  Yes,  that  will  surely  be 
worth  while,”  and  the  glutton  smacked  his  lips  in  an- 
ticipation. 

By  this  time  all  the  men,  young  and  old,  had  gathered 
in  a group  before  the  chief.  Among  them  towered  the 
slender  Tebikoosa,  holding  his  string  of  fish  and  listen- 
ing gravely. 

“He  says  he  is  going  to  marry  Mahngequay,”  the 
chief  added,  and  he  looked  in  the  most  expressionless 
way  at  Tebikoosa,  whose  cheek  turned  as  pale  as  an 
Ojibway’s  can,  but  who  had  eyes  only  for  Iggadom. 

“I  shall  marry  her,”  said  Iggadom,  his  tone  betray- 
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ing  consciousness  that  his  chief  was  baiting  him. 
'‘What  I say  I do.” 

Nobody  in  the  group  responded,  though  several  of 
the  young  braves  exchanged  meaning  glances.  The 
chief  said:  ‘T  was  just  saying  that  perhaps  Tebikoosa 
would  have  something  to  say  about  that.” 

“Tebikoosa  has  nothing  to  say  about  it!”  cried  Igga- 
dom,  thoroughly  angry.  “Nobody  has  anything  to  say. 
I have  said  it.  That  is  enough.” 

He  talked  to  the  group,  but  directly  at  Tebikoosa, 
who  made  answer  slowly : “I  have  been  taught  that 
the  O jibway  maiden  has  something  to  say  in  such  a 
matter.” 

exclaimed  Iggadom,  expanding 
his  broad  chest,  “the  maiden  has  all  to  say.  She  will 
say  it.  There  is  no  maiden  in  all  Ojibway  land  who 
would  refuse  me  if  I asked  her.  Am  I not  the  strong- 
est man  among  you?  Have  I not  slain  moose,  and 
bear,  and  elk?  Has  any  brave  of  my  years  as  large 
a stock  of  skins  as  I have?” 

He  paused  in  his  boasting  and  defiantly  eyed  the 
group  at  large,  but  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  Tebikoosa, 
who  stirred  not  nor  answered.  An  aged  man’s  cracked 
voice  broke  the  silence : “In  my  day  the  young  man 
courted  first  and  talked  afterward.” 

Iggadom  shook  with  rage,  but  the  man  was  old  and 
feeble.  If  only  the  cowardly  Tebikoosa  had  said  that! 
But  Tebikoosa  simply  looked  at  him.  There  was  dislike 
and  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  but  he  said  no  word  to  justify 
a blow. 

“Very  well,”  growled  Iggadom,  choking  down  his 
wrath,  “you  shall  see.  You  have  heard  what  I have 
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said.  I shall  marry  her.  I will  court  her  before  an- 
other sun.’’ 

He  swaggered  away  to  his  father’s  wigwam,  and  the 
group  slowly  dispersed,  Tebikoosa  going  also  without 
a word  to  anybody. 

^‘Yes,”  said  the  chief  serenely  to  the  aged  man,  “the 
maiden  has  all  to  say,  and  she  will  say — what  she 
pleases.  It  was  time  to  bring  the  matter  to  a head, 
for  the  girl  is  more  than  comely.  All  will  be  well 
when  she  has  decided.” 

“She’ll  take  him,”  babbled  the  aged  man.  “A  strong 
arm  and  a loud  voice  go  a long  way  with  women  folk. 
It  was  so  in  my  day,  and  it  will  be  so,  I suppose,  a 
thousand  moons  from  now.” 


CHAPTER  III. 
iggadom’s  courting. 

Megissun’s  wigwam  was  the  largest,  save  the 
chief’s,  in  the  village.  It  was  built  on  twenty- 
four  poles,  by  which  the  paleface  can  understand 
that  it  was  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  Sibequay, 
Megissun’s  squaw,  made  it.  She  stripped  the  bark 
from  the  birch  trees  in  the  Moon  of  Strawberries, 
when  the  bark  peels  easiest  and  is  in  the  best  condition. 
She  dug  the  tamarack  roots  and  made  the  cords  with 
which  the  edges  of  the  bark  sheets  were  sewed  to  sticks 
of  split  cedar.  Aided  only  by  the  children,  she  raised 
the  heavy  poles,  and  placed  the  bark  sheets  upon  them 
so  that  the  edges  overlapped.  Perfectly  weather-proof 
was  her  dwelling,  and  as  clean  as  the  needle-strewn 
sward  beneath  the  pine  trees.  Let  other  Ojibways 
fashion  their  houses  of  skins  after  the  manner  of  the 
hated  Sioux,  or  let  them  use  the  cloth  that  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  gave  to  the  Indians  of  all  tribes 
in  exchange  for  skins ; Sibequay  knew  that  the  ancient 
way  was  the  best ; that  the  bark  dwelling,  the  only  gen- 
uine wigwam,  never  let  in  the  rain,  and  that  it  would 
stand  in  a hurricane  before  which  the  skin  and  cloth 
tepees  went  ballooning  far  away,  or  tore  to  useless 
shreds.  A wise  and  capable  woman  was  Sibequay.  A 
mighty  hunter  her  husband  had  been  before  age 
dimmed  his  eyes  and  palsied  his  arms;  he  had  won 
his  majestic  crest  of  eagle’s  feathers  by  valiant  deeds 
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in  wars  against  the  Sioux  and  Iroquois ; his  voice  was 
listened  to  respectfully  in  the  council  of  chiefs;  but 
within  the  wigwam,  and  without  it,  where  domestic 
matters  were  concerned,  Megissun  took  second  place. 
Sibequay’s  word  was  law,  and  no  one,  husband  or 
grown-up  children,  ventured  to  disobey  her. 

Late  in  the  evening  following  the  run  of  herring 
the  entire  family  was  gathered  in  the  spacious  wigwam. 
Sibequay  and  Megissun  were  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  circle,  just  across  from  the  open  doorway.  In  the 
order  of  their  ages  sat  the  men  children  on  Megissun’s 
side,  and  their  young  squaws  on  the  other.  Nearest 
the  doorway  were  Maskenozha  and  Mahngequay.  Had 
a visitor  arrived,  the  persons  in  the  circle  would  have 
been  moved  at  Sibequay’s  command  to  give  the  caller  a 
place  according  to  his  rank  or  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Megissun  family  held  him. 

Even  the  youngest  there,  the  beautiful  Mahngequay, 
knew  that  a visitor  was  expected ; else  why  had  all  the 
family  been  summoned  within?  and  why  was  the  rest- 
less Maskenozha  sharply  rebuked  for  attempting  to 
slip  out  unseen  in  the  darkness?  But  Mahngequay 
knew  not  who  the  caller  might  be,  nor  did  Maskenozha, 
for  the  elders  had  not  deigned  to  take  the  younger 
children  into  their  confidence.  They  knew,  the  elders, 
for  gossip  is  an  O jibway  institution  as  old  as  the  nation 
itself  and  as  mighty.  They  knew,  as  did  all  in  the  vil- 
lage, what  had  passed  on  the  flat  rock  between  Igga- 
dom  and  the  chief.  So  they  sat  and  waited,  silent,  as 
indifferent  to  the  dragging  of  time  as  the  wigwam 
itself. 

A low  fire  burned  lazily  in  the  middle  of  the  dwell- 
ing, not  so  much  to  overcome  the  chill  of  evening,  as 
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to  give  light ; for  when  the  visitor  should  arrive,  a few 
bark  chips  would  quickly  illumine  the  interior  with 
the  brightness  of  noonday. 

And  so  they  sat  and  waited,  and  presently  they  heard 
the  beating  of  a drum  very  near.  No  one  stirred  save 
the  restless  !^Iaskenozha,  who  sat  up,  listening  sharply 
and  wondering.  A look  as  of  sudden  memory  came 
upon  his  face. 

“Now  I know,”  said  he,  and  his  eyes  were  teasing 
as  he  turned  them  upon  his  sister. 

“What  is  it,  brother?”  she  asked  apprehensively — 
and  who  knows  that  some  subtle  message  had  not  come 
to  her  before  he  spoke? 

The  drum  was  beating  very  slowly  and  the  strokes 
were  not  loud  as  yet,  but  they  could  be  heard  by  the 
idlers  on  the  flat  rock  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 
There  were  nods  of  the  head  there,  significant  smiles, 
and  “Now  we  shall  see,”  from  one  to  another. 

“It’s  Iggadom  coming  to  court  you,”  said  Maske- 
nozha  softly.  “I  heard  him  tell  the  chief  that  he  would 
marry  you.” 

The  boy  chuckled  and  edged  closer  to  his  sister  that 
he  might  not  miss  a word,  but  she  said  nothing.  Her 
lips  were  slightly  parted  as  with  fear,  her  eyes  swept 
the  circle  of  grave  faces,  and  rested  on  the  open  door- 
way— ^but  not  there,  not  there  lay  safety  or  escape,  and 
Mahngequay  knew  it. 

“He’s  beginning  his  dance !”  whispered  Maskenozha 
excitedly.  “You’ll  hear  his  song  soon.” 

The  slow  preluding  of  the  drum  had  given  place  to 
rapid  beats  alternately  loud  and  soft.  In  rhythm  with 
them  came  the  shuffle  of  moccasined  feet  upon  the  turf 
hardly  an  arm’s  length  from  the  wigwam  wall.  With 
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measured  tread  and  with  constant  turning  of  the  body 
around  and  around,  the  dancer  made  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  wigwam.  When  he  passed  nearest  where 
Mahngequay  sat,  the  moon  threw  his  shadow  in  at  the 
doorway,  and  the  girl  shrank  back  as  if  she  feared  it 
might  touch  her. 

“It’s  Iggadom,”  Maskenozha  told  her;  “I  saw  his 
face  plain  enough,  but  you’ll  be  sure  when  he  sings.” 

Again  the  dancer  made  the  circuit  of  the  wigwam, 
and  when  a second  time  he  passed  the  doorway  the  girl 
did  not  shrink  from  the  shadow,  but  peered  out  and 
saw  her  suitor’s  face.  Then  she  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together  and  waited. 

“You’ll  take  him,  sister,”  whispered  Maskenozha 
eagerly  and  half  interrogatively.  Mahngequay’s  reply 
was  a shudder  that  told  him  nothing. 

“Take  him !”  urged  he ; “then  there’ll  be  room  here 
for  my  wife.  I shall  bring  her ” 

“Hush !”  she  interrupted.  “You  are  too  young  to 
talk  of  bringing  home  a wife.” 

“I’m  older  than  you !” 

“Yes,  but  you’re  only  a man.  A woman  may  go  as  a 
wife  even  before  she  has  seen  as  many  summers  as  I 
have,  but  she  must  go  to  a man  who’s  older  than  you. 
You  are  very  silly,  brother.” 

“Anyhow,  you’ll  take  him,”  said  the  brother.  “He’s 
bound  to  have  you,”  and  then  he  ceased  his  argument, 
for  the  suitor  had  completed  his  third  circuit  of  the 
wigwam  and  was  beginning  his  song. 

No  half-veiled  utterance  of  secret  love  was  there,  no 
imagery,  no  bashful  pleading;  the  suitor  did  not  abase 
himself  at  his  lady’s  feet  and  beg  her  favor ; he  did  not 
extol  her  charms,  or  tell  her  that  she  haunted  his 
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dreams,  or  vow  by  all  his  gods  that  he  would  protect 
and  cherish  her.  And  yet  his  wooing  was  conventional 
enough  from  the  O jibway  point  of  view,  and  not 
Mahngequay  herself,  presumably,  found  anything  in 
itself  offensive  in  the  words  with  which  the  suitor  de- 
clared his  intentions.  It  was  an  old,  old,  well  known 
song  of  the  people  that  doubtless  many  hundreds  of 
lovers  had  used  under  similar  circumstances  with 
merely  a change  in  the  name : 

“Nenemoshaynon  Mahngequay,  heyah!''  which, 
reading  backward,  means  precisely,  ^‘Heigh  ho ! 
Mahngequay  is  my  sweetheart.” 

The  tune  was  what  the  paleface  might  term  a round, 
for  it  came  to  rest  nowhere,  the  apparent  ending  being 
merely  a compulsion  to  go  farther,  and  driving  the 
singer  to  endless  repetitions.  Iggadom’s  heavy  voice 
roared  this  forth  while  he  continued  to  dance  around 
the  wigwam  and  beat  his  drum. 

Mahngequay  sat  motionless,  not  answering  or  turn- 
ing when  her  brother  whispered,  “Hurry ! don’t  keep 
him  singing  all  night!” 

Iggadom  desisted  at  length  from  sheer  breathless- 
ness. The  drum  was  silent,  the  moccasined  feet  no 
longer  shuffled  over  the  sward.  His  shadow  lay  across 
the  doorway.  Sibequay  leaned  forward  and  laid  a 
piece  of  bark  on  the  fire.  By  the  instant  blaze  she  saw 
her  youngest  daughter  looking  appealingly  at  her. 
“You  must  give  him  a sign,  child,”  she  said. 

Just  then  the  drum  and  song  began  again,  louder, 
more  insistent  than  before.  Mahngequay  waited  until 
her  confident  suitor  had  made  one  circuit  of  the  wig- 
wam. Then  she  arose  slowly  and  stepped  forth  into 
the  moonlight. 
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Immediately  the  drum  ceased  and  the  song  came  to 
end  in  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  that  was  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  a gasp  of  astonishment  and  incre- 
dulity ; for  there,  so  plain  in  the  moonshine  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  delicate  purple  of  her  finger  nails, 
Iggadom  saw  Mahngequay  standing  with  both  hands 
upraised,  and  the  backs  toward  him. 

“Girl  \”  said  he,  in  a hoarse  whisper,  “it  is  I,  Igga- 
dom, the  strong  man — don’t  you  see  ?” 

She  dropped  one  hand  to  her  side  and  waved  the 
other  toward  him,  still  showing  him  the  back  of  it. 

“You  know  not  what  you  do !”  he  began  passion- 
ately; “it  is  Iggadom  who  comes  to  you ” but  she 

had  turned  and  gone  within  the  wigwam,  where  she 
sat  down  again  beside  her  brother. 


“She  keeps  him  waiting  long,”  they  were  saying  on 
the  flat  rock  by  the  lake,  and  they  chuckled  at  the 
expense  of  the  boastful  Iggadom.  One  went  so  far  as 
to  wonder  if  she  would  show  him  the  back  of  her  hand, 
but  the  others,  while  quick  enough  to  enjoy  the  mo- 
mentary rebufif  to  the  strong  man,  were  sure  that  it 
would  be  no  more  than  momentary.  “Why  should  she 
let  him  think  that  she  yields  easily?”  they  asked. 

One  there  was  who  said  nothing;  a tall,  slender 
young  man  who  lay  stretched  full  length  on  the  rock 
a little  apart  from  the  others.  It  was  he  who  arose 
when  Iggadom  came  running  from  the  village  and  de- 
manded, panting,  “Where’s  Tebikoosa?” 

The  slender  man  stood  up. 

“Ah,”  snarled  the  rejected  suitor,  “there  you  are! 
I’ll  make  you  suffer,  you  dog!  You’ve  v/itched  her, 
that’s  what!” 
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The  moonlight  full  on  Tebikoosa’s  face  was  fairly 
dimmed  by  the  overmastering  joy  that  gladdened  it. 
“Ho ! ho !”  he  laughed,  and  the  islands  sent  back  a 
dozen  scornful  echoes,  “the  maiden  had  something  to 
say,  and  Iggadom  knows  not  how  to  take  it!” 

“Witchery!”  screamed  Iggadom,  who  must  need 
volunteer  an  explanation  ere  he  be  embarrassed  by 
questions,  and  he  made  a mad  rush  toward  Tebikoosa 
as  if  to  oversvhelm  him  at  once. 

The  slender  man  leaped  aside,  but  clutched  his  ad- 
versai*}’  as  he  passed,  and  immediately  they  closed  in 
a furious  struggle.  The  idlers  scrambled  to  their  feet 
to  avoid  them  and  give  them  room.  A few  who  had 
been  smoking  late  pipes,  among  them  the  chief, 
hastened  from  the  village  and  joined  the  onlookers. 

“Hang  on,  Tebikoosa !”  cried  one  voice,  but  no  others 
spoke,  for,  while  there  was  little  love  for  the  boastful 
Iggadom,  it  was  Tebikoosa’s  fight,  not  theirs,  and  it 
was  a fair  fight  thus  far  and  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

The  skill  and  strength  of  the  wrestler  told  at  length, 
and  he  shook  himself  free,  leaping  back  a pace  to  poise 
for  a new  spring  that  should  give  him  the  hold  he 
desired.  His  adversary  did  not  wait  for  him.  Lithe 
and  noiseless  as  a cat,  Tebikoosa  ran  straight  into  Ig- 
gadom’s  arms,  and  the  watching  braves  caught  their 
breath  at  the  audacity  of  the  move.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive for  the  moment  that  it  was  the  slender  man’s  one 
hope.  Iggadom  must  not  have  time  to  choose  his  man- 
ner of  fighting. 

Fairly  outraged  by  his  adversary’s  audacity,  Igga- 
dom of  necessity  closed  with  him,  and  again  there  was 
a panting  struggle  until  the  wrestler  forced  himself 
free  a second  time.  With  no  hesitation  Tebikoosa  re- 
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newed  his  former  tactics,  but  when  he  charged,  Igga- 
dom  aimed  a blow  at  him.  The  slender  man  half  par- 
ried it,  but  it  stung  his  cheek  and  burst  all  the  hidden 
sources  of  anger  in  his  heart.  It  gave  him  new  agility, 
new  strength.  While  yet  Iggadom’s  arm  was  recoiling 
from  the  blow,  Tebikoosa  struck  under  it,  one  hard 
fist  on  the  boaster’s  chest,  another  on  his  mouth. 

Iggadom  gasped  and  reeled  under  the  impact.  The 
line  of  watchers  gave  way,  as.  it  appeared  that  he 
would  stumble  among  them,  but  Tebikoosa  caught  him 
around  the  waist,  lifted  him  clear  of  the  ground,  ran 
to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  dropped  him  into  the  lake. 

A chorus  of  shrill  cries  startled  the  echoes  again  in 
the  distant  islands,  hoarse  laughter,  shouts  of  triumph, 
for  indeed  Tebikoosa  had  fought  the  common  fight 
and  not  one  was  there  to  pity  the  twice  discomfited 
boaster  and  bully  floundering  in  the  water.  When  he 
rose  to  the  surface,  blowing  the  water  from  his  mouth 
and  gasping  for  breath,  they  jeered  at  him;  when  he 
grasped  a little  projection  from  the  cliff,  they  found 
poles  and  beat  his  hands  off ; and  when  he  swam  away 
to  search  for  a landing  place,  one  with  a sharp  memory 
spoke : 

‘‘You  in  the  water,  there ! Iggadom,  the  strong 
man ! ‘I  have  said  it.  What  I say,  I do !’  ” 

“Ho-ho ! ho-ho !”  roared  the  braves,  young  and  old, 
in  such  a discordant  chorus  that  the  islands  were  hard 
pressed  to  send  back  all  the  sounds. 

But  one  there  was  who  shouted  not  nor  laughed. 
Tebikoosa  stood  at  the  edge  with  folded  arms  until  Ig- 
gadom began  to  swim.  Then  he  strode  through  the 
noisy  crowd,  through  the  length  of  the  village,  and 
away  into  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A SONG  FROM  THE  BUSH. 

Three  nights  had  passed  and  no  suitor  had  brought 
his  drum  to  the  Megissun  wigwam. 

‘Tggadom  is  a good  hunter/’  said  Sibequay  regret- 
fully ; ‘‘young  girls  are  foolish.  Mahngequay  will  some 
day  take  up  with  one  not  half  his  equal.” 

But  she  cast  no  reproaches  on  her  daughter,  who 
went  her  way,  as  usual,  with  outward  serenity.  When 
she  met  Tebikoosa,  who  also  went  about  as  usual,  she 
looked  studiously  at  the  ground  before  her  feet;  and 
at  that  moment  he  studied  the  ground  before  his  feet ; 
and  neither  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
other.  For  Mahngequay  knew — her  brother’s  account 
of  it  was  detailed  and  enthusiastic — all  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  flat  rock  by  moonlight,  and  how  Igga- 
dom  had  gone  with  his  hunting  outfit  on  a long,  long 
journey  to  the  Batchewana  tribe  far  westward.  And 
the  tall,  slender  young  man,  who  had  not  quailed  before 
the  strongest  of  the  braves,  was  frightened  of  his  life 
in  the  presence  of  this  fragile  maiden. 

So  Tebikoosa’s  drum  did  not  sound  at  night;  but 
at  sunrise  on  the  fourth  morning  after  the  moonlight 
battle  Mahngequay  was  startled  by  a sound  of  a dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  bushes  just  beyond  the  cool 
spring  where  she  went  with  birchen  bowls  to  get  water 
for  the  family  breakfast.  That  was  her  regular  duty 
as  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  and  no  one 
stirred  within  it  until  she  had  prepared  the  meal. 
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It  was  not  a bird  that  sang  in  the  bushes,  though 
sweet  was  the  song,  and  soft,  and  wordless.  Her  heart 
beat  high  as  she  stooped  to  fill  a bowl.  Well  she  knew 
the  general  meaning  of  the  song,  though  never  before 
had  such  tones  been  made  for  her  ears  alone.  Hidden 
behind  the  alders,  a suitor  was  singing  upon  his  flute 
— singing  to  her — a love  song,  and  thus  declaring  the 
passion  that  he  dared  not  as  yet  put  into  words.  Who 
could  it  be?  She  would  not  give  a sign  unless  she 
knew%  and  very  slowly  she  filled  the  second  bowl  while 
she  listened,  and  thought,  and  thought. 

Who  among  the  youth  of  the  village  would  choose 
this  subtle  and  rare  way  to  address  her?  One  name 
only  occurred  to  her,  but  she  would  not  frame  it  in 
her  thoughts,  not  yet,  and  by  some  accident  she  upset 
the  bowl  and  had  to  fill  it  again. 

She  remembered  the  song  now.  It  was  made  by  a 
man  who  was  still  alive  in  the  village  when  she  was 
a child,  and  he  had  made  it  in  his  youth  at  a time  when 
his  sweetheart  w^as  on  a visit  to  a distant  tribe.  Often 
she  had  heard  him  sing  it  as  his  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment at  a campfire.  Once,  to  please  her  childish  curi- 
osity, he  had  taken  his  flute,  the  only  instrument  of 
the  kind  in  all  that  part  of  Ojibway  land,  and  played 
the  song  for  her. 

‘‘Maybe,  little  girl,”  he  had  said  roguishly  when  he 
put  the  ancient  instrument  away,  “maybe  your  lover 
will  sing  that  song  upon  a flute  for  you  before  he 
ventures  to  speak,  for  many  a man  now  knows  the 
song.” 

Aye,  many ! She  seemed  to  feel  the  mournful 
words  throbbing  to  her  heart  upon  the  tones  of  the 
melody:  “0  nenah  neyiahwendum’’ — “Oh,  I am  very 
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lonely,”  they  began ; but  who,  knowing  the  song,  could 
breathe  it  into  the  flute?  For  there  was  still  but  one 
flute  in  all  that  part  of  O jibway  land,  and  that  was 
kept  sacredly  in  the  family  where  it  belonged  in  re- 
spectful niemoi*}’  of  the  good  man  who  made  it. 

Could  there  be  any  other  than  the  logical  conclusion? 
For  the  maker  of  the  flute  was  Tebikoosa's  father. 

Mahngequay  arose  and  stood  by  the  spring  with  a 
bowl  in  each  hand.  She  peered  vainly  into  the  thicket 
of  alders,  but  of  a sudden  her  face  lit  with  a shy  smile, 
and  then  she  turned  about  and  ran  to  the  wigwam. 

That  evening,  very  late,  the  drum  sounded  near  the 
Megissun  wigwam.  Thrice  the  dancer  made  the  cir- 
cuit before  he  began  his  song,  and  when  the  words 
came  at  last.  “0,  nenah,  nefiaJiwendum  ” Sibequay 
knew  who  it  was  and  went  forth  to  tell  Tebikoosa  that 
her  daughter  was  from  home. 

The  drum  fell  from  his  hand.  ‘‘Have  you  spoken 
to  her?”  asked  the  squaw.  “I  played  the  song  at 
the  spring  this  morning,”  said  Tebikoosa  sadly. 

“Then  I imderstand.  She  is  frightened,  the  silly 
child,  and  has  run  away.  You  know  what  to  do.” 

‘‘Yes!”  and  Tebikoosa's  voice  was  firm,  almost  joy- 
ous now  : *‘I  will  find  her.  When  did  she  go  ?"” 

‘‘We  have  not  seen  her  since  sundo^m.” 

‘*1  will  find  her.” 

There  was  but  one  way  she  could  go  at  the  begin- 
ning, for  the  wlllage  lay  upon  a point  of  land  that 
protruded  far  into  the  lake.  The  trail  inland  divided 
a half  hour's  journey  from  the  village.  At  that  point 
the  anxious  yet  confident  lover  paused  long,  trying  the 
various  de\'ices  known  to  his  race  to  determine  which 
had  been  Mahngequay’s  subsequent  course.  WTien  he 
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had  decided,  he  ran  swiftly  for  hours,  pausing  now 
and  again  when  the  moon  gave  sufficient  light  through 
the  foliage  to  examine  the  path.  At  length  he  sat  down 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  It  was  not  despair 
that  afflicted  him,  but  thought,  hard  Indian  thought, 
putting  himself  in  the  girl's  place,  recalling  her  favor- 
ite haunts  so  far  as  he  knew  about  them.,  and  reason- 
ing out  the  probable  objective  of  her  flight. 

When  he  started  on  again  it  was  not  in  the  direction 
he  had  first  taken,  but  back  to  the  village.  He  launched 
his  canoe  and  paddled  fast  till  the  sky  took  on  the  gray 
of  dawn.  By  then  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  a bay  where 
the  forest  retreated  from  the  water,  leaving  an  ample 
open  space.  Giant  white  lilies  grew  all  along  the  mar- 
gin, and  luscious  berries  were  abundant  on  shore. 
Many  a basket  of  berries  had  been  gathered  there  by 
the  girls  of  the  village  this  very  summer. 

Tebikoosa  paddled  slowly  now  and  noiselessly.  The 
morning  sky  was  clear,  the  light  grew  fast,  he  saw  the 
whole  cur\'e  of  the  shore.  There  was  a single  scrub 
pine  growing  from  the  crevice  of  a ledge  in  the  open 
space  ; close  to  its  base  the  rock  was  carpeted  with 
deep  moss ; and  there,  her  head  resting  on  her  arm,  lay 
the  beautiful  ^lahngequay,  fast  asleep. 

Gently  the  canoe  was  beached  a few  paces  distant 
from  the  tree;  gently  Tebikoosa  stepped  forth  and  ap- 
proached; and  ]\Iahngequay  awoke  with  a start  only 
when  he  stood  over  her.  She  scrambled  to  her  feet  and 
stood  before  him,  blushing  and  shyly  looking  at  the 
ground. 

''Ke  nemoshayn  ''  (my  sweetheart)  said  he,  holding 
out  his  hands.  '‘Ne  nemoshuyn,”  she  responded  in  a 
whisper,  and  gave  him  hers. 
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He  led  her  to  the  canoe  and  helped  her  in,  his  heart 
throbbing  with  happiness,  his  mind  filled  with  that 
wondennent  that  everA'  male  being  in  all  creation, 
human  and  bmte,  has  felt.  He  voiced  it. 

‘‘Tell  me,  sweethean.  why  you  ran  away  from  me?*" 

And  Mahngequay  answered  honestly. 

“I  was  afraid/"  she  said. 

“Afraid  of  m^e!  of  me?’’  he  persisted,  and  she  hung 
her  head  while  he  plied  the  paddle  vigorously.  "But 
I am  to  be  your  husband,’’  he  added. 

*‘Gayget/^  said  she.  “I  am  to  be  your  wife.'" 

Sibequay  was  preparing  breakfast  when  they  arrived 
home. 

“I  knew  you  would  find  her,’’  she  said.  "Eat  with 
us. 

Tebikoosa  gave  the  grandest  wedding  feast  that  had 
been  known  for  many  a year.  The  chief  told  him  so, 
and  the  chief  was  to  be  beiieA'ed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
testimicny  of  Kaginig-bakaday,  who  ate  so  much  that 
he  was  not  hungr}*  for  six  hours  thereafter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN  ANCIENT  DEBT. 

Autumn  had  been  busy  in  the  forest.  Its  somber 
aisles  were  now  ablaze ; birches  and  chestnuts  in  warm, 
flaming  yellow,  maples  in  red  and  crimson;  and  all 
around  and  behind  them  the  grave  pines  and  hemlocks, 
the  tamaracks  and  balsam,  saying  to  their  fantastic 
neighbors,  ‘‘We  know  the  Winter  is  coming,  and  we 
shall  not  put  off  our  cloaks  of  green ; flaunt  your  gay 
raiment,  if  you  will ; the  winter  is  coming  when  you 
will  shiver  in  your  nakedness.”  The  birches  and  ma- 
ples said : “When  the  Winter  comes,  we  sleep.  What 
know  we  of  nakedness  then?”  "And  the  pines  breathed 
deep  sighs  of  reproof  for  their  folly.  “Your  dresses 
will  fade,”  they  said.  “Not  till  we  have  cast  them  off,” 
cried  the  maples.  The  retreating  sun  looked  back  with 
a cheering  smile.  “Aye,  the  winter  is  coming,”  said 
he ; “but  I shall  return  and  bring  you  fresh  coats  from 
the  Southland.”  And  Autumn  nodded  across  the  hills 
to  Winter  and  said  she  was  nearly  ready  for  him. 

Old  Megissun  viev/ed  the  phenomena  of  the  season 
with  a critical  rather  than  an  appreciative  eye.  “It  will 
be  a hard  winter,”  said  he.  “The  snow  will  be  deep, 
and  it  will  lie  long.  We  must  be  ready  for  it.”  Al- 
though the  tragic  experience  of  his  early  career  had 
made  him  the  most  provident  of  Indians,  he  yet  looked 
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with  discontent  upon  his  store  of  provisions  and  skins, 
both  accumulating  rapidly  as  the  result  of  hunting  and 
fishing  by  himself  and  his  sons,  and  the  unremitting  toil 
of  Sibequay.  Even  now  there  was  abundance  to  as- 
sure them  against  need  in  a most  prolonged  winter. 
Want  had  never  knocked  at  Megissun’s  wigwam  since 
his  return  to  Mitigwaki,  and  never  should  as  long  as  he 
could  drag  his  stiff  limbs  to  the  runways  of  the  deer, 
or  to  the  wild-life  haunts  where  he  built  his  traps.  But 
something  was  lacking,  and  his  soul  was  ill  at  ease. 

Sibequay  watched  his  restless  movements  and  lis- 
tened to  his  grumbling  for  the  most  part  in  silence. 
She  knew  what  was  stirring  in  the  old  man’s  mind.  It 
was  ever  thus  when  the  leaves  began  to  turn.  Not 
one  autumn  season  had  passed  since  she  became  his 
squaw  that  he  had  not  reverted  to  an  episode  of  long 
before  her  acquaintance  with  him. 

“When  I was  a young  man,”  he  muttered,  rather  to 
himself  than  to  her,  “I  hunted  the  buffalo  on  the  great 
plains  a hundred  days’  journey  to  the  westward.” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  “and  Shingebis  was  with  you.” 

“Shingebis  owes  me  four  buffalo  skins !”  he  cried 
querulously.  “That  was  fifty  summers  ago.  It  is 
time  he  paid  his  debt.” 

‘'Gaygetf'  she  responded  tranquilly,  “it  is.” 

“Fifty  summers  1”  growled  Megissun.  “It  is  a long 
time  to  owe  four  buffalo  skins.  Shingebis  is  getting  to 
be  an  old  man  now ; if  he  does  not  take  care  he  will 
die  before  he  pays.  I must  go  and  see  him.” 

Often  enough  had  he  said  so.  Sibequay  could  count 
not  less  than  twenty-five  autumns  that  her  husband 
had  announced  his  firm  intention  of  dunning  the  delin- 
quent debtor.  She  had  no  belief  that  he  would  modify 
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his  usual  procedure  this  time,  but  after  a few  days  of 
silent  brooding  on  the  subject,  Megissun  remarked  ab- 
ruptly: “We  will  pay  a visit  to  my  cousin,  Sohange- 
taha/' 

Now  Sohangetaha  lived  about  seven  days’  journey  to 
the  northward  in  the  village  called,  when  anybody  took 
time  to  pronounce  it,  Odena-beshomad-sagaigm  (the 
village  beside  an  inland  lake)  and  there  also  dwelt 
Shingebis. 

“Let’s  start  to-morrow !”  exclaimed  Maskenozha, 
the  youngest  son,  eager  to  see  the  world. 

Sibequay  gave  him  a reproving  look.  The  boy  had 
spoken  before  his  elders,  and  he  was  old  enough  to 
know  better.  It  was  a bad  sign,  and  Sibequay  was  ap- 
prehensive, for  it  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  he 
manifested  disregard  of  her  authority  and  of  the  cus- 
toms of  his  people. 

“Sohangetaha  visited  us  three  winters  ago,”  said 
Megissun.  “It  is  quite  time  that  we  should  go  to 
him.  It  is  not  well  to  stay  ever  in  one  place.  And 
Sohangetaha  is  growing  old.  Some  day  he  will  die 
and  then  we  could  not  visit  him.” 

“Shingebis  is  also  growing  old,”  remarked  Sibequay 
inconsequentially. 

Megissun  gazed  gravely  into  the  fire,  but  if  he  had 
looked  at  his  squaw  he  might  have  seen  the  ghost  of 
a twinkle  in  her  fun-loving  eyes.  Well  she  understood 
that  this  proposal  to  visit  Sohangetaha,  and  the  la- 
bored argument  in  support  of  it,  were  inventions  to 
excuse  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  Shingebis,  rather 
than  the  expression  of  a keen  desire  to  see  his  cousin. 
Some  minutes  passed,  and  then  said  Megissun : 

“When  I was  a young  man  I hunted  the  buffalo  with 
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Shingebis  on  the  great  plains  a hundred  days’  journey 
to  the  westward.  We  danced  and  sang  the  song  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  at  last  our  prayers  brought 
us  a mighty  herd.  With  my  long  bow  I drove  the  ar- 
rows through  beast  after  beaSt  until  I had  slain  as 
many  as  I needed  for  skins,  and  horns,  and  meat.  But 
Shingebis  was  unlucky.  One  of  his  early  shots  missed 
the  right  spot;  the  buffalo,  instead  of  being  wounded 
to  the  death,  was  maddened,  and  in  the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed Shingebis  fell  under  the  beast  and  his  right  arm 
was  so  crushed  that  he  could  shoot  no  more  for  many 
days  thereafter.  I killed  the  buffalo  for  him  before  his 
life  was  stamped  out. 

“Listen,  now,  and  I will  tell  you  what  happened. 
Shingebis  wanted  enough  skins  to  make  a large  tepee 
after  the  style  of  the  Sioux  in  whose  country  we  were, 
for  the  Sioux  and  the  Ojibways  were  then  at  peace. 
So  I,  Megissun,  I shot  both  for  myself  and  the 
wounded  Shingebis,  and  in  the  end  we  made  a bar- 
gain. It  was  not  a hard  bargain  for  Shingebis,  because 
I believed  that  he  would  have  done  as  much  for  me, 
but  I let  him  have  seven  skins  and  I took  all  the  horns 
of  the  seven,  and  we  divided  the  meat  equally.  For 
this  he  promised  to  pay  me  four  buffalo  skins.  I was 
in  no  hurry,  but  that  was  his  promise,  and  it  was  a 
bargain.  Shingebis  owes  me  four  buffalo  skins.  That 
was  fifty  summers  ago,  and  it  is  time  he  paid. 

“Fifty  summers  is  a long  time  to  owe  four  buffalo 
skins,”  the  old  man  concluded.  “I  ask  you,  should  he 
not  pay?” 

“It  was  a fair  bargain,”  answered  Tekumegezhik, 
the  eldest  son. 
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‘T  ask  you,”  Megissun  persisted,  “you  who  are  now 
young  men  as  Shingebis  was,  has  he  forgotten  his 
bargain  ?” 

''Kahween/'  (no  indeed)  answered  Ibenese,  the  sec- 
ond son,  “I  do  not  believe  that  he  has  forgotten  it.” 

Far  into  the  night  they  discussed  the  matter,  and  the 
end  of  it  all  was  a decision  to  start  on  an  early  day 
for  a visit  to  cousin  Sohangetaha  at  the  village  by  the 
inland  lake  where  dwelt  also  Shingebis,  the  delinquent 
debtor. 

Preparations  were  begun  on  the  following  morning. 
The  young  men  thoroughly  overhauled  Megissun’s 
large  canoe,  pitching  the  seams  with  great  care,  resew- 
ing worn  places  along  the  gunwales,  and  freshening  the 
buffalo  head  (the  Megissun  totem)  painted  on  the 
gracefully  curving  ends.  Sibequay  and  the  young 
squaws,  aided  by  Maskenozha,  busied  themselves  with 
the  provisions  for  the  journey,  not  only  food,  but  birch 
bark  rolls  for  kindling  fires,  a good  supply  of  punk  for 
the  igniting  sparks,  and  the  pack  of  skins  for  cover- 
ing at  night.  And  there  were  garments  to  redecorate, 
and  gifts  to  make  ready  for  the  unsuspecting  cousin 
and  his  family. 

It  was  some  days  before  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness, but  at  last  the  time  of  departure  was  at  hand, 
and  on  the  dawn  of  that  day  Sibequay  went  to  a rock 
by  the  lake  shore  in  which  the  rains  of  centuries  had 
drilled  a hollow  place  like  a bowl.  Therein  she  placed 
tobacco  and  burned  it  as  an  offering  to  appease  the 
manitos  of  thunder  and  lightning  that  they  might  not 
bestir  themselves  during  the  voyage  across  the  lake 
to  the  river. 
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After  breakfast,  the  canoe  was  launched  and  the 
freight  put  in  it.  Then  Megissun  beat  his  drum,  and 
such  of  the  villagers  as  were  not  already  at  the  shore 
assembled  to  witness  the  setting  forth.  The  voyagers 
stood  in  a circle  about  the  old  man.  There  were  Teku- 
megezhik,  and  Anakwadequay,  his  squaw;  Tebikoosa, 
and  his  bride,  Mahngequay;  Sibequay,  the  mother, 
and  Ibenese  and  Maskenozha,  the  unmarried  sons. 
Megissun  drummed  until  all  his  neighbors  were  in 
view,  meantime  singing  over  and  over  the  meaning- 
less syllables,  “heyah,  heyah”  which  were  the  prelude 
to  his  traveler’s  song,  and  at  length  he  broke  into  the 
words  which  had  been  a subject  of  much  study  with 
him  since  the  evening  when  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
journey.  ‘T  am  going,”  he  sang,  ‘T  am  going,  going 
away  in  my  canoe.  In  my  canoe  I am  going  away. 
I am  going  across  the  lake  and  up  the  river.  I shall 
come  back  when  my  canoe  returns  and  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I am  going  away  in  my  canoe.” 

Presently  the  members  of  his  family  caught  the  run 
of  the  words,  fitted  to  a tune  known  for  untold  cen- 
turies to  all  Ojibways,  and  their  voices  joined  his  in  an 
unsteady  unison.  As  the  chorus  swelled,  Megissun 
began  to  move.  Slowly  his  aged  feet  shuffled  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  his  body  bending,  and  slowly  the 
others,  bending,  shuffled  after  him.  The  young  men 
had  their  paddles  which,  as  they  bent,  they  moved  as 
if  they  were  propelling  a canoe,  and  the  women,  though 
empty-handed,  also  moved  their  arms  as  if  paddling. 
Three  times  around  a circle  they  went,  barely  lifting 
their  feet  from  the  ground,  ever  giving  motions  of 
paddling,  ever  singing,  ‘T  am  going  away  in  my 
canoe.”  And  at  length  Megissun  beat  a series  of  rapid 
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strokes  on  the  drum,  and  song  and  dance  ended  in  a 
discordant  yell. 

Then  the  travelers  stowed  themselves  in  the  canoe, 
old  man  and  women  in  the  middle,  young  men  in  the 
ends,  and  the  journey  was  begun,  while  the  villagers 
on  shore  waved  their  hands  and  shouted  farewells. 
Swiftly  the  canoe  passed  the  nearby  islands,  swiftly  it 
sped  across  the  yawning  mouth  of  a bay  and  around 
the  headland  that  marked  its  farthest  limit. 

As  evening  approached  they  skirted  a broad  marsh 
where  reeds  grew  man  high  from  the  water,  and  when 
the  distant  trees  were  stretching  their  shadows  across 
it  they  turned  into  a placid  river  that  wound  slug- 
gishly to  the  lake  through  some  miles  of  flat  land  after 
its  strenuous  rushing  from  the  hills  that  lay  beyond. 
They  camped  that  night  where  the  forest  came  to  the 
marsh’s  edge. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  they  made  their 
last  portage  and  embarked  upon  a lake  whose  opposite 
shore  was  plainly  visible.  Smoke  rose  lazily  from  a 
plain  between  two  hills,  and  presently  the  tops  of  wig- 
wams were  distinguishable  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
Then  Megissun  again  had  resort  to  his  drum,  and, 
after  a long  introduction  of  melodious  ''heyahs/’  he 
sang: 

“Who  sits  at  the  water’s  edge  may.  hear  me  singing 
— hey  ah  hey!” 

And  his  family,  catching  the  words,  sang  with  him. 
As  the  chorus  and  the  drum  beats  floated  across  the  si- 
lent water,  from  every  wigwam  came  the  curious 
people,  drifting  to  the  shore,  shading  their  eyes  with 
their  hands,  and  wondering  who  the  visitors  might  be. 
^Sohangetaha  knew,  but  for  some  minutes  he  allowed 
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his  neighbors  to  speculate  vainly  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  coming  guests.  At  last  he  said : 

^‘It  is  the  visiting  song  of  Megissun.  He  comes  from 
Mitigwaki  with  his  family  to  dwell  in  my  lodge.  Me- 
gissun shall  be  welcome.” 

His  neighbors  manifested  interest  in  the  event  each 
in  his  own  way.  Those  who  were  given  to  joking 
laughed  boisterously,  not  at  any  fun  in  the  present 
situation,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  fun  that  was  sure 
to  come.  Grave  old  men  smiled  reminiscently.  Three 
or  four  squaws  waved  their  hands  and  uttered  shrill 
cries.  Children  scampered  excitedly  about  and  threw 
stones  in  the  water,  or  lashed  it  with  their  sticks.  And 
when  the  canoe  at  last  reached  shore,  there  was  hand 
shaking  and  a babel  of  voices  in  greeting  that  lasted 
for  quite  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  sun  was  down  and 
Sohangetaha’s  aged  squaw  had  supper  ready. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LOVE  AND  BUSINESS. 


In  the  evening  the  whole  village  gathered  about  the 
fire  before  Sohangetaha’s  wigwam,  and  stories,  and 
songs,  and  dancing  filled  the  hours  until  the  dawn  of 
another  day.  Shingebis  was  there,  and  Waboos,  his 
son,  and  they  fraternized  with  the  family  of  Megissun 
as  if  there  were  no  outstanding  debt  of  fifty  years  to 
raise  a barrier  between  them.  In  the  flood  of  remi- 
niscences poured  forth  from  old  men’s  lips  there  was 
no  mention  of  the  ancient  buffalo  hunt.  There  was 
one  at  least  in  the  family  of  Megissun  who  speedily 
forgot  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  visit.  Tales  of 
the  chase  and  of  war,  songs  of  heroes,  the  pranks  of 
jesters,  all  passed  unheard  and  unnoticed  by  Maske- 
nozha.  His  attention  was  concentrated  early  with  all 
the  ardor  of  eighteen  summers  on  a shy  young  crea- 
ture who  came  with  Shingebis  to  the  feast  of  welcome. 
She  sat  silent,  hour  after  hour,  as  much  alone,  appar- 
ently, as  if  the  trees  were  her  only  companions.  In 
the  firelight  her  cheeks  showed  no  trace  of  Indian 
color,  but  her  eyes  were  lustrous  black.  Her  nose  was 
straight  and  thin,  but  her  cheek  bones  were  high  and 
her  lips  full.  Her  hair  was  abundant  and  dark,  but  it 
was  not  the  glossy  black  of  the  Ojibway,  and  it  was 
not  coarse. 

No  need  to  tell  Maskenozha  that  she  was  a half- 
breed.  He  quickly  learned  her  name  and  history: 
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Eliza  Robinson,  orphan,  found  by  a son  of  Shingebis 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  had  known  her  mother  in 
his  boyhood,  and  when  he  came  upon  Eliza,  homeless, 
and  well  nigh  friendless,  he  adopted  her  and  took  her 
to  his  father’s  wigwam.  A conventional  story  among 
the  Ojibways ; they  are  forever  adopting  waifs  in  whom 
there  is  a trace  of  their  own  blood. 

Before  the  festivities  of  the  long  night  were  over, 
Maskenozha  had  seated  himself  beside  the  pale  girl 
and  was  trying  to  talk  with  her.  She  spoke  Ojibway 
imperfectly,  but  her  knowledge  of  it  was  much  greater 
than  his  of  English,  and  for  that  matter  mere  words 
were  of  as  little  consequence  to  them  as  they  have 
been  to  myriads  of  others  whom  Youth  and  Nature 
have  drawn  together.  To  her  undoubtedly  there  was 
joy  in  the  very  presence  of  a stranger  who  felt  an 
interest  in  her,  for  Eliza,  in  her  new  home,  was  as 
lonely  as  she  had  been  in  the  old. 

Sibequay,  wise  old  woman,  looked  across  the  fire 
and  frowned  when  she  saw  them.  From  that  moment 
she  lost  interest  in  the  old  men’s  tales  and  the  young 
men’s  songs.  She  watched  for  a time,  and  then  called 
her  son  to  her.  Maskenozha  reluctantly  arose,  went 
around  the  circle,  and  stood  inquiringly  by  his  mother. 
“Sit  down,”  she  said.  “I  was  sitting  down,”  he  re- 
sponded. “Sit  down  here!”  With  a growl  of  dis- 
content he  threw  himself  upon  the  turf  beside  her, 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  dark- 
ness; but  presently  the  magnet  across  the  circle  was 
too  strong  for  his  wounded  pride,  and  he  turned  so 
that  he  could  keep  his  eyes  upon  the  young  half-breed. 

Sibequay  saw  this  and  was  filled  with  resentment 
against  Shingebis.  Why  had  he  not  paid  his  debt 
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before  her  youngest  son  was  born?  After  the  vil- 
lagers had  dispersed  she  spoke  complainingly  to  her 
husband. 

‘Ts  Shingebis  going  to  pay  ?”  she  asked. 

‘T  have  not  spoken  to  him  about  it,”  he  replied. 
“He  has  owed  the  debt  for  fifty  summers.  He  should 
speak  first.” 

“He  wont.  He  thinks  you  have  forgotten  it.” 

“Hey!  Does  a man  forget  when  another  owes  him 
four  buffalo  skins?” 

“No,  but  if  he  meant  to  pay  he  would  speak  of  it. 
He  will  keep  silent  another  fifty  summers  if  you  do 
not  speak.” 

Megissun  was  so  startled  at  this  suggestion  that  he 
could  not  find  words  for  some  minutes. 

“I  will  not  be  kept  waiting  another  fifty  summers,” 
he  grumbled. 

“Then  speak  to  him,”  she  urged  “If  I were  a man 
I would  not  let  Shingebis  owe  me  four  buffalo  skins 
for  half  fifty  summers.” 

“There  is  no  need  to  hurry  after  waiting  so  long,” 
he  muttered. 

“Shall  we,  then,  go  home  after  the  snow  falls?” 

After  two  days  had  passed,  during  which  Shingebis 
chatted  of  everything  except  the  long-past  buffalo 
hunt,  Megissun  yielded  to  his  wife’s  insistence  and 
went  forth  with  his  sons  to  call  on  the  debtor.  Sibe- 
quay  would  have  kept  Maskenozha  with  her  at  So- 
hangetaha’s  wigwam,  but  the  youngster  stoutly  main- 
tained that,  as  he  was  man  grown,  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  with  his  father  during  this  negotiation,  an  attitude 
in  which  Megissun,  all  unwitting  of  his  squaw’s  appre- 
hension, upheld  him. 
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“Of  course  Maskenozha  will  go  with  us,”  he  said. 
“The  boy  should  learn  how  to  conduct  a business  mat- 
ter.” 

“Leave  him  with  me,”  snapped  Sibequay,  “and  I’ll 
teach  him  not  to  let  a man  owe  him  four  buffalo  skins 
for  fifty  summers.” 

“Come,”  said  Megissun,  disdaining  retort,  and  Mas- 
kenozha fairly  leaped  to  obey. 

It  was  mid-forenoon  when  they  set  forth,  Megissun, 
his  three  sons,  and  his  son-in-law.  They  found  Wa- 
boos  smoking  upon  a stone  at  the  wigwam  door,  and 
Shingebis  smoking  upon  a couch  within.  Maskeno- 
zha’s  eager  eyes  discovered  Eliza  trying  untaught  to 
make  a bead  strip  with  a crude  loom  under  a tree  be- 
hind the  wigwam. 

''Bosho/'  said  Waboos  complacently,  and  Shingebis 
came  forth  with  an  iteration  of  “hozho”  that  might 
have  served  if  three  villages  had  come  to  call  upon  him. 
He  was  cheery  and  unconcerned,  and  offered  his  pipe 
to  Megissun  with  evident  cordiality.  Megissun  took 
a few  whiffs,  and  passed  the  pipe  to  Tekumegezhik, 
who  puffed  and  passed  it  to  Ibenese,  and  so  it  went 
from  one  to  another  until  Shingebis  had  it  again. 
After  this  ceremony,  a token  that  they  met  in  good 
will,  a long  silence  ensued. 

At  length  Megissun  cleared  his  throat  and  began : 

“When  I was  a young  man  I hunted  the  buffalo  on 
the  great  plains  a hundred  days’  journey  to  the  west- 
ward.” 

Shingebis  nodded  gravely.  “I  remember,”  said  he. 

Thus  encouraged,  Megissun  repeated  his  tale. 
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‘Tt  was  a bargain,’^  he  concluded. 

"‘Yes/'  said  Shingebis,  “it  was  a bargain.” 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

“That  was  a long  time  ago,”  said  Shingebis. 

“A  long  time  to  owe  four  buffalo  skins,”  said  Me- 
gissun. 

By  this  time  Maskenozha,  who  had  seated  himself 
modestly  a little  apart  from  his  elders,  had  hitched  him- 
self so  far  from  the  conferees  that  he  could  rise  with- 
out attracting  their  attention.  Indeed,  he  had  man- 
aged to  place  the  wigwam  between  himself  and  them, 
and  he  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  teaching  Eliza  how 
to  use  the  bead  loom. 

“I  have  traveled  much  since  that  hunt,”  said  Shinge- 
bis. “The  skin  of  the  buffalo  does  not  last  forever.” 

“It  was  a fair  bargain,”  said  Megissun. 

“I  have  had  some  bad  seasons,”  added  Shingebis. 
“One  does  not  kill  every  time  he  goes  upon  the  hunt.” 

“One  does  not  make  a bargain  to  break  it,”  said 
Megissun.  “You  will  pay.” 

“I  have  no  buffalo  skins  now,”  Shingebis  responded. 
“I  am  an  old  man,  and  the  plains  where  the  buffalo  run 
are  far  away.” 

“We  think  you  should  pay,”  said  Megissun,  and  he 
looked  at  his  sons.  Each  of  them  assented  in  turn  to 
this  view,  and  Tekumegezhik  asked  Waboos  for  his 
opinion.  Waboos  shifted  his  position  uncomfortably. 

“It  seems  there  was  a bargain,”  he  said;  “but  it 
was  a long  time  ago,  and  now  there  are  no  buffalo 
skins.” 

“You  have  many  moose  and  caribou  skins,”  sug- 
gested Tebikoosa,  and  that  was  the  text  for  a discus- 
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sion  that  endured  until  evening.  Waboos’s  squaw  came 
home  from  an  errand  into  the  bush,  and,  with  Eliza’s 
help,  prepared  food  for  the  men.  They  ate,  and 
smoked,  and  talked,  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
every  suggestion  until,  with  entire  amicability,  a com- 
promise was  effected  by  which  Shingebis  settled  his 
debt  with  three  moose  skins,  one  caribou,  and  five  of 
the  red  deer.  And  when  it  was  all  decided,  and  the 
pipe  was  passed  again,  Alaskenozha  was  called  from 
his  bead  weaving  behind  the  wigwam  to  help  carry 
the  payment  to  Sohangetaha’s. 

It  had  been  a profitable  afternoon  for  the  youngster. 
He  may  not  have  learned  overmuch  in  his  aged  fa- 
ther’s way  of  doing  business,  but  he  had  made  good 
progress  in  his  own,  and  Eliza  looked  longingly  after 
him  as  he  strode  down  the  village  with  a pile  of  skins 
upon  his  shoulder. 

Sibequay’s  delight  at  the  successful  issue  of  the  ne- 
gotiation was  undisguised. 

“It  was  a good  bargain,”  she  said  repeatedly,  and 
she  so  flattered  her  husband  that  a pleased  smile  seemed 
likely  never  to  leave  his  wrinkled  features. 

“I  have  my  due,”  he  declared  contentedly.  “They 
are  not  buffalo  skins,  but  they  will  do  very  well,  and  it 
was  all  agreed  between  us  as  it  should  be.  So  there 
is  no  fault  to  find  on  either  side.” 

“And  tomorrow  we  can  start  for  home,”  said  Sibe- 
quay. 

The  old  man’s  jaw  dropped  and  his  satisfied  smile 
vanished. 

“Not  so  soon !”  he  exclaimed.  “One  does  not  travel 
seven  days  and  rest  only  three.  Our  visit  has  hardlw 
begun.” 
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“See  how  we  crowd  Sohangetaha’s  wigwam,”  she 
argued.  “You  have  gained  what  you  came  for,  so  now 
it  is  time  to  go  back.” 

“But  one  does  not  wait  fifty  summers  for  four  buf- 
falo skins  and  then  hurry  away  as  soon  as  the  debt  is 
paid.” 

He  did  not  deign  to  rebut  her  plea  for  Sohangetaha’s 
comfort,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  insincere.  Hospitality 
was  hospitality  in  one  place  the  same  as  in  another. 
When  Sohangetaha  was  a guest  for  a month  in  Mitig- 
waki,  Sibequay  never  murmured  because  the  wigwam 
was  overcrowded.  Such  an  excuse  for  a hasty  depar- 
ture was  not  to  be  discussed,  for  it  would  be  extremely 
offensive  to  Sohangetaha,  and  Sibequay  knew  it.  And 
as  for  returning  because  a bargain  had  been  success- 
fully consummated,  that  was  so  utterly  foreign  to  In- 
dian custom  as  to  be  preposterous.  It  was  unworthy  of 
argument,  and  therefore  they  argued  about  it  for  hours. 

Megissun,  whose  mind  was  tuned  to  compromise, 
. suggested  that  the  women  might  go  home  if  they  liked  ; 
the  sooner  the  better  if  his  life  was  to  be  made  miser- 
able by  their  staying;  he  and  the  boys  would  remain 
until  the  visit  could  be  terminated  with  due  regard  to 
the  proprieties.  That  proposition,  naturally,  was  not 
at  all  to  Sibequay’s  liking.  The  one  thing  that  urged 
her  to  do  violence  to  the  hospitable  customs  of  her 
people  was  her  desire  to  have  the  boys — one  of  them — 
safe  at  home,  and,  thinking  of  that,  where  was  he? 
She  asked  her  husband,  but  Megissun  had  not  seen  him 
since  supper  time. 

Sibequay  straightway  gave  over  the  argument  and 
set  out  for  the  wigwam  of  Shingebis.  In  the  village 
she  met  Maskenozha. 
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^‘Where  have  you  been?”  she  demanded. 

“Up  there,”  he  answered  vaguely  with  a jerk  of  his 
head. 

“You’ve  been  to  see  that  pale-faced  girl  who  lives 
with  Shingebis.” 

, “Yes,  I have  been  to  see  her,”  said  Maskenozha.  “I 
shall  make  her  my  squaw.” 

The  mother’s  heart  sank  pitifully.  She  saw  the  last 
of  her  sons  in  danger,  and  she  had  a momentary  fear 
that  his  wilfulness  would  subvert  her  authority. 

“Foolish,  foolish  boy!”  she  groaned,  and  almost 
sobbed. 

“I  don’t  see  why,”  he  muttered,  stubbornly.  “She’s 
the  best-looking  maiden  I ever  saw,  and  it’s  no  fault 
of  hers  and  no  harm  to  her  that  she’s  part  white.” 

“Part  white  I”  scoffed  Sibequay ; “I  should  say  there 

was  no  Ojibway  in  her ” but  the  old  woman  knew 

better.  “She  is  not  fit  to  be  an  Ojibway’s  squaw,”  she 
concluded. 

“She’s  more  fit  than  anybody  I know,”  said  Mas- 
kenozha. 

“Many  you’ve  seen !”  cried  the  mother ; “you’re  only 
a boy.” 

“I’ve  seen  enough,  and  I’m  as  tall  as  my  brothers.” 

She  tried  another  course.  “Listen,  Maskenozha : you 
have  yet  to  pass  your  nineteenth  summer ; Ibenese,  your 
brother,  is  two  summers  older  than  you,  and  he  has 
not  yet  brought  a maiden  to  my  wigwam ” 

“Ibenese  is  slow,”  he  interrupted,  sulkily,  but  she 
went  on,  unheeding. 

“It  will  be  time  enough  when  three  more  summers 
have  gone.  By  that  time  the  daughter  of  our  chief 
will  be  old  enough  to  marry ” 
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Maskenozha  laughed  outright  as  he  saw  his  mother’s 
purpose.  Nothing  could  be  more  unprepossessing  to 
one  of  his  age  than  the  lank,  undeveloped  child  of  the 
chief  at  home.  He  would  sooner  think  of  marrying  an 
elderly  widow. 

‘'Well,  then,”  said  Sibequay,  sharply,  “understand 
this : no  half-breed  woman  will  ever  sleep  in  my  wig- 
wam.” 

It  was  then  the  turn  of  Maskenozha’s  heart  to  sink. 
Ail  well  enough  to  let  his  inclinations  run  their  course, 
and  in  the  transport  of  young  love  to  set  at  naught  the 
traditions  of  his  people ; but  he  knew  well  by  hearsay 
the  difficulties  that  beset  such  as  himself.  His  mother 
could  turn  his  bride  away,  and  that  she  would  do  it 
in  her  present  mood  he  was  sure.  The  boy  had  sud- 
den recourse  to  pleading.  He  begged  for  appreciation 
for  Eliza  as  a child  begs  for  a toy;  and  the  mother, 
wise  old  woman,  smiled  grimly  in  the  darkness,  for 
she  saw  that  her  ultimate  power  over  her  son  was  yet 
unbroken. 

“See  no  more  of  the  girl,”  she  advised.  “It  will  be 
the  better  for  you.  Once  back  in  Mitigwaki  you  will 
forget.” 

Maskenozha  protested  that  he  could  not  forget,  but 
he  gave  no  sign  of  intended  disobedience,  and  Sibe- 
quay, therefore,  permitted  the  visit  to  run  a fairly  nor- 
mal course. 

In  spite  of  her  watchfulness  and  direct  commands, 
the  boy  saw  much  of  Eliza  during  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, and  on  the  evening  preceding  departure  he 
made  another  effort  to  shake  his  mother’s  opposition. 

“See,”  he  urged,  “the  canoe  can  easily  hold  one  more. 
Let  me  take  Eliza  with  us.  I shall  never  marry  the 
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chiefs  daughter,  you  may  be  sure.  If  I can’t  have 
Eliza  ril  have  nobody.  I’ll  go  away — to  Manitoulin, 
or  the  Soo.  Come!  It’s  a long  journey  between  here 
and  home.  Let’s  take  Eliza  now.” 

And  Sibequay’s  answer  was  the  same.  “No  half- 
breed  woman  will  ever  sleep  in  my  wigwam.” 

The  morning  came,  and  the  villagers  gathered  at  the 
shore  to  see  the  visitors  depart.  Maskenozha  did  his 
share  in  the  carrying  of  freight  to  the  canoe,  but  his 
step  was  slow,  his  face  set  in  sullen,  helpless  rebellion. 
In  movement  and  feeling  he  was  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  youth  who  helped  load  at  Mitigwaki,  eager  then 
to  see  the  world,  poisoned  now  with  its  bitterness. 
Again  and  again  he  felt  the  impulse  to  cut  loose,  to 
dash  into  the  forest  and  stay  there  until  the  others, 
weary  of  hunting  or  waiting  for  him,  should  have  de- 
parted. 

It  was  not  conscious  respect  for  tradition  that  with- 
held him  from  this  course.  The  inherited  tendencies 
of  untold  generations  were  upon  him.  They  know 
little  of  the  “free”  life  of  the  “wild”  Indian  who  imag- 
ine that  independence  was  any  part  of  it.  Strong  as 
was  his  determination  to  wed  none  other  than  the  half- 
breed,  Eliza  Robinson,  the  full-blood  Maskenozha 
knew  no  way  to  break  the  stronger  than  tyrant’s  chains 
that  bound  him  to  his  family. 

But  when  the  aged  Megissun  was  singing  his  part- 
ing song,  the  boy  slipped,  unperceived  for  a moment, 
out  of  the  circle,  and  sped  to  the  rear  of  the  assem- 
bled villagers  where  stood  Eliza. 

''Ne  nemoshayn,”  (my  sweetheart)  he  whispered,  “I 
shall  come  back  for  you!  Never  fear,  I shall  come 
back.” 
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Then  the  white  that  was  in  the  girl  took  possession 
of  her.  Stormed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  impulses  of 
her  lonely  hearty  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
kissed  him  on  the  lips,  and  hid  her  face,  sobbing  hys- 
terically upon  his  shoulder. 

Maskenozha  was  strangely,  terribly  disturbed.  But 
for  the  attention  attracted  by  the  girl’s  sobs  he  might 
then  and  there  have  declared  his  independence  as  a 
man  and  bade  defiance  to  all  the  traditions  of  the 
Ojibways. 

“Don’t,  Eliza,”  he  stammered,  trying  to  release  her 
arm,  as  he  saw  heads  turning  and  laughing  eyes  ob- 
serving them.  “You  must  let  me  go.  See ! They  are 
looking  at  us.” 

Indeed  they  were.  With  all  of  primitive  man’s  dis- 
regard of  fine  feeling,  they  were  giggling  or  laughing 
outright.  Megissun’s  song  was  forgotten.  Here  was 
sport  better  than  an  old  man’s  incantation — a boy  and 
a maiden  in  tears  at  parting.  Ha!  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  ludicrous? 

Sibequay  left  the  dancing  circle,  her  heart  boiling 
with  mortification,  and  made  for  the  pair. 

“Maskenozha  1 Boy  I”  she  cried. 

“Farewell,”  blurted  Maskenozha,  breaking  away,  “I 
shall  come  back.” 

He  darted  through  the  tormenting  crowd  and  leaped 
into  the  canoe,  where  he  sat  with  his  head  upon  his 
knees.  Megissun,  bewildered,  for  in  his  absorption  in 
the  ceremony  he  failed  to  understand  what  had  dis- 
turbed it,  finished  his  song  with  an  abrupt  thwack  on 
the  drum,  and  went  aboard  also.  The  women  folk 
followed,  and  the  young  men  took  up  the  paddles. 

“Farewell,  Megissun!”  cried  the  villagers,  promptly 
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forgetting  or  overlooking  what  had  distracted  their 
attention,  “farewell,  Sibequay!” 

And  so  the  canoe  glided  away  upon  its  homeward 
journey.  Megissun  and  the  squaws  waved  their  hands 
and  gave  answering  cries  of  farewell,  but  ]Maskenozha 
still  sat  huddled  forward  and  never  raised  his  head. 
The  men  and  women  on  shore  waved  their  hands  or 
shouted,  or  watched  in  silence,  each  according  to  his 
own  disposition,  and  the  children  splashed  the  water 
with  sticks ; but  Eliza,  the  half-breed,  had  fled  to  the 
wigwam  of  Shingebis  and  lay  there  sobbing,  with  none 
to  comfort  her. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MEGISSUN^S  GRANDSON. 

There  wandered  into  the  village  one  day  in  the  late 
summer  a man  whose  reputation  had  preceded  him: 
Onagon,  the  idler,  whose  name — a bowl — was  given 
to  him  while  he  was  yet  a beardless  boy  on  account  of 
his  devotion  to  the  game  of  chance  in  which  a bowl 
of  basswood  is  the  principal  implement.  Very  skillful 
was  he,  and  there  were  losers  here  and  there  in  Ojib- 
way  land  who  maintained  that  more  than  skill  and 
luck  were  needed  to  account  for  his  unvarying  success. 
Such  home  as  he  had  was  with  an  uncle  in  far-away 
Batchawana,  and  he  had  come  to  Mitigwaki  to  visit 
Kabeyun,  with  whom  he  claimed  cousinship. 

Onagon  was  handsome  and  young.  He  dressed 
well,  too,  and  boldly  wore  a brilliant  bonnet  of  eagle 
feathers,  although  not  once  had  a council  of  chiefs  be- 
stowed a feather  upon  him  in  recognition  of  worthy 
deeds. 

^T  shot  the  eagle ; why  should  I not  wear  the  feath- 
ers?” was  his  insolent  reply  to  any  who  criticized  his 
disrespect  for  custom. 

Even  this  statement  was  subject  to  shrewd  doubt, 
for  it  was  not  known  by  any  where  he  visited,  and  he 
visited  everywhere,  that  he  had  ever  gone  upon  a hunt. 
He  lived  by  visiting,  apparently,  for  where  he  had  not 
a cousin  he  found  an  acquaintance  and  presumed  upon 
his  hospitality  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  it  would 
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be  granted.  “More  likely,”  said  the  shrewd  ones,  “he 
cheated  some  unlucky  stranger  out  of  the  bonnet  with 
the  bowl  and  counters.” 

Be  that  as  it  might,  Onagon  was  received  well 
enough  wherever  he  w^ent.  In  every  village  were  men 
so  foolhardy  as  to  play  against  him,  and  he  was  a 
popular  figure  at  campfires  where  his  stories  were  of 
the  best  and  his  songs  the  sweetest.  Kabeyun  made 
him  welcome  unemotionally — it  was  all  in  the  day’s 
work,  so  to  speak — and  together  they  sat  in  front  of  the 
wigwam  for  hours  and  hours,  smoking  and  exchang- 
ing at  long  interv^als  questions  and  answers  concern- 
ing men  and  things  in  far-away  Batchawana.  Onagon 
never  once  hinted  at  bowl-and-counters,  or  moccasins, 
or  any  other  game,  for  that  was  not  his  way.  He  had 
but  to  sit  still  and  benefit  by  his  host’s  hospitality.  If 
any  were  in  the  village  who  wanted  to  tempt  fortune, 
they  would  make  it  known,  and  Onagon  could  afford 
to  wait. 

While  he  waited  he  had  a pleasant  word  for  all  who 
passed,  and  stories  without  end  for  the  children,  who 
adored  him.  But  the  squaws  bade  their  daughters  keep 
away  from  him. 

“He  has  an  evil  eye,”  they  said  darkly;  “he  talks  at 
night  with  bad  spirits.” 

Thus  w’as  the  warning  g^ven,  but  among  themselves 
the  squaws  talked  more  plainly  of  unhappy  stories  that 
had  drifted  to  them  from  many  a distant  village  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  summers.  The  maidens  apparently 
saw  far  beneath  the  allegorical  utterance  of  the  squaws, 
for  everv"  one  of  them  listened  gravely  and  promised 
obedience,  and  then  went  out  of  her  way  to  look  upon 
the  stranger. 
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At  that  time  Mahngequay  was  still  the  most  beauti- 
ful young  woman  in  the  village,  but  nobody  warned 
her,  for  she  was  a maiden  no  longer.  Her  baby,  the 
great-eyed,  ever-cheerful  Opechee,  cooed  at  her  from 
the  cradle  hung  in  the  doorway  of  Tebikoosa’s  wig- 
wam while  she  was  at  work ; he  peered  solemnly  at  the 
world  from  her  back  when  she  went  on  necessary  er- 
rands about  the  village. 

Opechee  was  born  in  the  early  spring,  and  his  advent 
revived  Megissun’s  memories  of  his  vision.  A grand- 
son at  last!  Although  he  had  well  nigh  despaired  of 
living  to  see  him,  he  now  persuaded  himself  that  his 
faith  had  never  wavered,  and  his  joy  was  so  great,  and 
manifested  with  such  mgenuous  extravagance,  that 
Sibequay’s  superior  scorn  was  aroused  to  unusual  ex- 
pression. “Go  away !”  she  cried ; “ ’tis  no  credit  to  you 
that  Mahngequay  has  a man-child.  You  are  as  silly  as 
if  you  never  had  seen  a baby  before.” 

“But  he  is  my  grandson,”  Megissun  protested,  his 
eyes  sparkling  through  the  rheum  of  years.  “I  have 
waited  for  him  a long  time.” 

“Well,  well,  here  he  is.  Now  do  go  away  and  give 
him  a chance  to  grow.” 

“He  shall  be  called  Mashkodaypijiki,”  (Buffalo) 
babbled  the  aged  man. 

Sibequay’s  impatience  was  almost  beyond  words. 
“Mashkodaypijiki  I”  she  snorted.  “Not  till  he  has 
earned  the  name  I Never,  I hope,”  and  she  scolded  to 
such  purpose  that  her  husband  went  away  grumbling 
that  he  never  would  go  near  the  baby  again,  a resolu- 
tion that  he  broke  before  the  day  was  over,  and  on 
every  succeeding  day,  for  the  grandson  was  suddenly 
become  not  only  a reviver  of  his  interest  in  life,  but 
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its  main  interest.  He  forbore,  however,  to  urge  the 
name  he  preferred,  and  for  many  weeks  the  child  had 
no  name,  whereby  Sibequay  was  highly  scandalized ; 
for  the  grandmother,  despite  her  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band’s transports,  was  as  ready  to  worship  this  latest 
of  her  descendants,  as  she  had  been  her  own  first  born, 
and  it  ill  suited  her  reverence  for  Indian  tradition  that 
a name  had  not  been  found  at  once  in  some  circum- 
stance attending  the  birth.  Sibequay  had  assisted  at 
that  event  as  a matter  of  course,  and,  therefore,  knew 
all  the  circumstances ; it  was  a still  night  and  wondrous 
clear;  under  the  trees  some  patches  of  snow  yet  lin- 
gered, hiding  from  the  sun  by  day  and  hardening  their 
crusts  at  night. 

“He  shall  be  called  Snow  Flower,”  said  old  Sibe- 
quay, delightedly. 

And  Mahngequay,  the  “Loon-girl,”  still  shuddering 
with  the  recent  agony,  answered — but  the  proposed 
name  must  be  put  into  her  own  language  that  the  an- 
swer may  be  understood. 

Agon  is  snow,  and  wabigon  is  flower;  and  to  these 
must  be  added  a word  to  indicate  the  sex.  Sibequay 
chose  inini,  man.  So  the  name,  put  together  properly, 
was  Agonwabigoninini. 

“No,”  answered  Mahngequay,  feebly,  “it  is  such  a 
long  name  for  a little  baby.” 

“Rubbish,  my  daughter,”  said  the  grandmother; 
“there’s  many  an  undersized  brave  with  a name  longer 
than  that,  aye,  a handful  of  them  before  he  grows  up.” 

But  Mahngequay  shook  her  head,  and  the  old  woman 
cast  about  for  something  shorter  but  equally  appro- 
priate. Chance,  or  deliberate  purpose,  led  her  to  look 
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up  through  the  vent  hole  of  the  wigwam,  and  she  saw 
a star  gazing  down  at  her. 

“Now  we  have  it!’’  she  cried;  “we  will  call  him 
Ahnungons”  (little  star). 

The  mother  lay  silent  for  some  time.  At  last,  “It 
is  a pretty  name,”  she  said,  “but  the  stars  are  so  far 
away,  and  I want  my  baby  near  me.” 

“Oh ! oh  I”  exclaimed  Sibequay,  quite  out  of  pa- 
tience, “was  there  ever  such  a foolish  child!  Nobody 
is  going  to  take  your  baby  away.  I see  what  it  is.  You 
are  like  so  many  of  the  young  people.  You  have  heard 
the  palefaces  laugh  at  us,  you  have  heard  the  short, 
ugly  names  they  give  us.  The  first  thing  I know  my 
little  grandson  will  have  a paleface  name,  and  his  son 
will  have  two  of  them  and  will  speak  O jibway  incor- 
rectly, and  his  grandson — ah  ! by  that  time  there  will  be 
nothing  of  him  left  that  is  Indian !” 

Mahngequay  began  to  cry.  “No,  mother,”  she 
sobbed,  “he  shall  have  an  Indian  name  and  no  other; 
but  let  me  wait.  He  is  such  a good  baby,  and  it  is  all 
so  wonderful — let  me  wait.  I’m  sure  there  never  was 
such  a baby  in  the  world  before,  and  I must  wait  till  I 
find  a name  that  is  really  worthy  of  him.” 

“Oh!”  said  Sibequay,  “ohl  that’s  it,  is  it?” 

She  looked  at  the  brown  mite  of  humanity  in  her 
arms,  and  at  her  daughter,  and  again  at  the  baby. 
“Oh!  the  most  wonderful  baby  in  the  worldj”  she 
added  under  her  breath,  and  then  her  sense  of  humor, 
which  was  as  keen  as  her  pride  of  race,  overcame  her. 
She  sank  upon  a heap  of  bearskins  and  shook  with  si- 
lent laughter. 

Some  weeks  later,  when  Mahngequay  was  out  with 
the  baby,  a sturdy  robin  shouted  his  joyous  Spring 
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song  so  close  to  them  that  the  ever  amazed  eyes  of  the 
unnamed  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
As  the  paleface  mother  would  say,  he  had  taken  notice ! 
The  significant  thing  had  happened,  and  Mahngequay 
hastened  to  Megissun’s  wigwam  to  inform  her  mother 
that  baby’s  name  was  Opechee  (robin)  ; and  when 
Sibequay  heard  the  circumstance  she  was  abundantly 
satisfied. 

Tebikoosa  was  more  than  fond  and  proud  of  his 
child.  He  had  watched  the  slow  development  of  his 
brothers’  and  sisters’  children,  and  had  been  amused 
and  interested;  but  that  was,  in  a way,  at  a distance. 
He  had  often  paused  in  a walk  to  pat  a tiny  nephew’s 
cheek,  and  made  faces  designed  to  awaken  infantile 
laughter;  and  he  had  held  babies,  and  walked  with 
them  in  his  arms  out  of  pure  good  nature;  but  that 
was  all  general;  every  Indian  man  does  that,  for  love 
of  children  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the 
simple  life  they  lead;  it  was  different,  infinitely  differ- 
ent with  Opechee. 

Before  he  came  it  had  never  occurred  to  Tebikoosa 
what  a wonderful  thing  a baby  is.  He  would  stand 
over  the  cradle,  studying  the  closed  eyes,  the  mere 
beginning  of  a nose,  the  red  lips,  the  quaint,  miniature 
hands,  and  wonder  for  an  hour  at  a time.  It  was  hard 
to  grasp  the  reality  of  it.  Had  that  tiny  creature  come 
to  stay?  could  he  grow  up  into  a man  like  himself? 
and  Tebikoosa  would  wish  that  the  full-grown  Opechee 
might  stand  there  beside  the  cradle  so  that  he  could 
be  compared  to  his  baby  self.  It  was  quite  certain  the 
grown  man  would  look  different,  but  would  he  be 
the  same  person?  And  Tebikoosa  would  shake  his 
head  and  withdraw  after  a while,  smiling  in  token  that 
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he  was  very  happy  and  that  the  mystery  of  creation 
was  wholly  beyond  his  comprehension. 

His  first  question  on  returning  to  the  wigwam  after 
any  absence,  short  or  long,  was  about  Opechee;  and 
he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  mother’s  proud  re- 
ports of  progress.  His  absences  from  home  were  more 
prolonged  at  the  Summer’s  end,  for  there  was  work 
for  him  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post.  This  was  a long 
day’s  journey  by  land,  and  several  hours  if  he  went  by 
canoe.  Three  or  four  days  of  work  at  a time  were  all 
Tebikoosa  could  endure.  He  might  lose  his  job,  but 
he  must  paddle  home  and  spend  a day  with  the  baby, 
and  the  company  factor  never  went  further  than  to 
warn  him,  for  Tebikoosa,  with  all  his  holidays,  was 
steadier  than  any  other  Indian  employed  at  the  Post. 

Mahngequay’s  beauty  attracted  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  Onagon  early  in  his  visit. 

“There  are  many  new  faces  here,”  said  he,  as  he 
smoked  and  gossiped  in  front  of  Kabeyun’s  wigwam. 
“That  girl,  for  example,  did  not  live  here  when  I was 
here  before.” 

“She  has  grown  up,  you  mean,”  Kabeyun  responded. 

“Then  she  has  changed  greatly — which  should  be 
expected.  Who  is  she?” 

“Mahngequay,  Megissun’s  youngest  daughter.” 

“Oh ! old  Megissun’s  child.  She’s  a beauty ! It  will 
be  a lucky  man ” 

“She  is  Tebikoosa’s  wife.” 

“Oh !”  and  Onagon  smoked  in  silence  for  a minute. 
“I  remember  Tebikoosa,  I think,”  he  added,  “but  I 
have  not  seen  him  since  I came.” 

Kabeyun  explained  Tebikoosa’s  absence,  and  the  next 
exchange  of  words  was  about  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  VTII. 

AT  THE  CAMPFIRE. 

Not  far  from  Tebikoosa's  wig^vam,  but  well  within 
the  forest  and  quite  out  of  view  from  any  dwelling  in 
the  village,  there  grew  herbs  that  the  women  prized 
highly  for  their  medicinal  qualities.  Mahngequay  went 
forth  one  day  to  dig  the  roots  and  lay  in  a store 
against  Opechee’s  possible  ailments  in  the  winter.  She 
strapped  the  baby  to  his  board  and  tied  a corn-cob  to 
the  curving  handle  so  that  he  might  have  something 
to  occupy  his  attention  while  she  delved.  Arrived  at 
the  spot,  she  hung  the  cradle,  that  is,  the  flat  board, 
on  the  lowest  branch  of  a tree  where  the  sun  could 
not  dazzle  the  baby’s  eyes,  set  the  cob  to  swinging,  and 
went  to  work  on  the  ground  a few  paces  distant. 

Opechee  was  inclined  at  first  to  resent  his  mother’s 
devotion  to  anything  but  himself,  but  she  called  to  him 
gaily,  and  laughed  and  sang  until  the  puckers  of  his 
round  mouth  gave  way  to  smiles.  Then  he  saw  the 
swaying  corn-cob  and  tried  to  grasp  it.  He  could 
touch  but  not  hold  it,  and  every  attempt  merely  made 
the  cob  swing  again,  which  was  highly  diverting  and 
amusing.  Thus  each  was  occupied  and  wholly  con- 
tented until  a slight,  unaccustomed  sound  caused 
Z\Iahngequay  to  turn  about  quickly.  Kabeyun’s  guest 
was  standing  near.  He  was  not  looking  at  her,  but 
at  Opechee,  and  the  sound  that  had  startled  the  young 
mother  was  the  snapping  of  his  fingers  as  he  sought 
to  add  to  the  little  one’s  entertainment. 
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For  a moment  Mahngequay’s  heart  beat  apprehen- 
sively— the  man  had  approached  so  silently,  but  her 
vague  fear  vanished  quickly,  for  Opechee  was  gurgling 
happily  and  looking  upon  the  stranger  with  evident 
approval.  The  mother  stood  up,  and  Onagon  turned 
to  her  with  a smile. 

‘"Mahngequay,”  said  he,  “that  is  the  prettiest  baby 
I ever  saw.” 

Apparently  without  noticing  the  pleased  expression 
on  the  mother’s  face,  he  gave  his  attention  again  to 
the  little  one,  babbling  to  him  softly  in  half  meaning- 
less syllables,  and  presently  singing  the  universal  cradle 
song  of  the  Ojibways  which  tells  of  the  wonderful 
Naked  Bear;  and  Opechee  listened  with  his  great  eyes 
fixed  on  the  stranger,  a world  of  inexpressible  wisdom 
lurking  in  their  depths.  Mahngequay  noted  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  stranger’s  voice ; his  tones,  it  seemed  to 
her,  were  more  gentle,  more  tender  than  a woman’s. 
But  Opechee,  seeing  his  mother,  held  out  his  tiny  hands 
and  gurgled  his  command  that  she  come  to  him.  Ona- 
gon laughed  pleasantly. 

“He  knows  his  best  friend,”  said  he.  “What  is  his 
name  ?” 

“Opechee,”  the  mother  answered,  as  she  untied  the 
thong  by  which  the  cradle  was  fastened  to  the  low- 
hanging  bough.  She  had  no  definite  purpose  in  so  do- 
ing. Her  work  had  been  interrupted,  and  there  was  a 
vague  feeling  that  perhaps  she  would  better  leave  it 
till  another  day  and  take  the  baby  home. 

“He  has  the  finest  eyes  in  the  land,”  said  Onagon ; 
“there  are  none  like  them  anywhere — except  one  pair, 
yours,  Mahngequay.  He  has  your  eyes,”  and  he  smiled 
directly  upon  her,  adding  before  she  could  reply,  or, 
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at  all  events  before  she  did,  “you  do  not  remember  me, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes,  you  came  to  the  village  once  when  I was  a 
child,”  she  answered,  fussing  with  the  cradle  cord.  “I 
remember  you  told  stories  to  some  of  us  one  after- 
noon.” 

“And  I remember  just  how  you  looked  while  you 
listened,  Mahngequay.  I have  never  forgotten  it  to 
this  day.  Since  then  I have  been  counting  the  years, 
and  a little  while  ago  I said  to  myself,  she  has  grown 
up  by  this  time,  the  pretty  Mahngequay.  She  must 
have  become  a very  beautiful  woman  by  now.  And  so 
I thought  I would  pay  a visit  to  my  cousin,  Kabeyun.” 
He  smiled  thoughtfully,  a little  sadly  it  seemed.  “You 
have  become  more  beautiful  than  I had  imagined. 
And  now,”  he  added  briskly,  “I  must  travel  on  as 
lonely  as  before.” 

With  that  he  shook  his  hand  at  Opechee  and  strode 
quickly  away  into  the  forest,  not  even  glancing  again 
at  Mahngequay. 

The  cradle  was  unfastened  now  and  Opechee  began 
to  complain.  His  mother  looked  at  her  half  filled 
basket,  hesitated,  and  then  sat  down  and  gave  the 
baby  her  breast.  She  had  felt  a return  of  the  vague 
fear  while  Onagon  was  talking  to  her — it  mattered 
nothing  so  long  as  he  talked  to  the  baby — but  his  voice 
was  very  pleasant  and  he  said  pleasant  things.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  come  to  visit  Kabeyun  for  the  real 
purpose  of  seeing  her?  He  had  counted  the  years,  he 
said.  Many  an  Ojibway  brave  did  that  and  eventually 
went  to  claim  his  bride  from  a distant  village.  And 
now  he  was  going  away  “as  lonely  as  before.”  She 
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was  glad  he  had  gone.  He  would  not  come  bade 
again,  and  she  did  not  want  to  see  him. 

Opechee  dropped  to  sleep  over  his  feeding.  Mahn- 
gequay  again  fastened  the  cradle  to  the  low-hanging 
bough  and  resumed  her  work. 

That  night  Tebikoosa  came  home  for  a holiday.  All 
the  next  forenoon  and  all  the  long  afternoon,  he  sat 
in  or  near  the  wigwam,  holding  Opechee,  or  playing 
with  him,  or  watching  him,  and  marveling  incessantly. 
He  was  supremely  happy,  but  his  joy  found  little 
speech.  Once  Mahngequay  paused  in  her  work — she 
was  steeping  roots  over  a slow  fire — and  asked,  “Do 
you  think  baby  has  my  eyes?’’ 

Tebikoosa  turned  his  gaze  seriously  from  one  to  the 
other  and  thought  it  over.  “I  suppose  so,”  he  said 
at  last;  “it  would  be  most  likely.  Why?” 

“Oh,  nothing.”  She  gave  her  attention  for  a mo- 
ment to  the  concoction.  “The  other  day  old  Baume- 
quod  said  that  Opechee  looked  exactly  like  his  father.” 

Tebikoosa  laughed.  “That  was  Baumequod’s  joke,” 
said  he. 

“But  do  you  think  baby  looks  like  me?”  she  per- 
sisted. 

Again  the  comparative  inspection,  the  deliberative 
thinking  it  over.  “Some,”  the  father  declared.  “It 
would  be  natural,  but  I think  he  looks  most  like  him- 
self.” 

After  nightfall  a fire  blazed  invitingly  in  the  wide 
space  before  the  chief’s  wigwam.  One  after  another 
the  people  drifted  down  to  it  and  sat  or  sprawled  on 
the  ground  around  it.  There  was  nothing  prearranged. 
Some  boys  had  piled  the  fire  with  driftwood  dragged 
laboriously  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  the  first 
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comers  went  down  to  see  what  was  going  on.  As 
nothing  whatever  was  going  on  they  lingered  rather 
than  trouble  to  seek  nothing  elsewhere,  and  so  they 
constituted  a nucleus  which  presently  attracted  the 
entire  village.  Mahgesonikah  came  with  his  drum  on 
the  supposition  that  there  would  be  singing  and  danc- 
ing, and  before  long,  for  he  was  irrepressible  in  this 
regard,  he  began  to  tap  the  instrument  softly  and  sing 
to  himself.  Thereupon  the  chief  called,  “Louder, 
Mahgesonikah  and  the  singer  promptly  obeyed ; and 
thus  was  inaugurated  a social  function  that  endured 
till  the  small  hours. 

It  was  after  the  entertainment  was  well  under  way 
that  Tebikoosa,  carrying  Opechee,  went  down  with  his 
wife.  They  found  a place  on  a rock  just  without  the 
circle  whence  they  could  see  everything  and  hear  well 
enough.  Almost  the  first  thing  Mahngequay  saw  was 
the  handsome,  eager  face  of  Onagon,  but  he  was  not 
looking  at  her.  He  did  not  see  her,  or  appeared  not 
to,  for  his  attention  was  fixed  on  the  chief,  who  was 
telling  a story. 

After  the  story  there  was  another  by  the  oldest  man 
in  the  village,  Wabishkindibe,  the  white-haired.  His 
memory  was  more  keen  of  ancient  wars  than  of  the 
things  of  yesterday,  and  tradition  had  it  that  he  had 
been  a warrior  of  great  renown  in  his  youth.  The 
present  generation  had  forgotten  if  it  ever  knew  the 
name  he  bore  in  that  far-away  time,  and  perhaps  the 
aged  man  had  forgotten  also,  for  he  always  referred 
to  himself  as  Wabishkindibe.  His  tale  on  this  occasion 
was  not  of  war,  but  one  which  was  ever  acceptable  to 
them  and  which  they  called  “The  Mad  Elk.’’  It  pur- 
ported to  be  a personal  experience  of  the  narrator’s, 
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recounting  at  great  length  how  he  met  an  elk  on  the 
mountainside  when  he  was  armied  only  with  a spear; 
and  how  the  elk  attacked  him  and  they  had  a battle  to 
the  death.  At  the  end,  after  he  had  told  how  he  dis- 
patched the  beast,  the  old  man  took  IMahgesonikah’s 
drum  and  hobbled  painfully  around  the  fire,  a gro- 
tesque suggestion  of  the  lithe  dance  of  his  youth,  and 
in  his  cracked,  uncertain  voice,  sang  the  song  of  the 
Mad  Elk  with  which  the  story  always  concluded : 

Heyah  ! heyah ! ha  ! 

I,  Wabishkindibe,  I killed  him! 

I drove  my  spear  to  his  heart  1 
I killed  him,  I,  Wabishkindibe. 

Heyah ! heyah,  ha  I 

Tebikoosa  drew  a deep  breath  when  the  old  man  sat 
down.  “That’s  a fine  song,”  he  said.  “I  wish  I could 
sing  it.” 

“You’d-  have  to  kill  an  elk  first,”  Mahngequay  re- 
sponded, echoing  her  mother’s  adherence  to  tradition; 
but  she  added  quickly,  “I  don’t  want  you  to  try  to  kill 
one,  though.” 

The  chief,  taking  naturally  on  himself  the  duties  of 
master  of  ceremonies,  was  introducing  another  item. 

“Perhaps  we  can  have  a new  song,  or  something 
from  distant  places  and  unknown  to  us  here.  What 
do  you  think,  Onagon?” 

The  response  was  prompt,  for  Onagon  never  awaited 
urging  when  it  was  a question  of  making  himself  in- 
teresting. He  used  his  own  small  drum  that  went  with 
him  on  all  his  travels,  beat  it  all  but  inaudibly,  and 
never  stirred  from  his  place  while  he  sang  a song  of 
loneliness  and  sorrow.  “My  sweetheart  has  gone  for- 
ever,” was  the  substance  of  his  verse,  and  although 
the  general  inference  was  that  the  verse-maker’s  sweet- 
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heart  was  dead,  and  although  he  never  once  looked  in 
her  direction,  Mahngequay  wondered  if  the  song  was 
meant  for  her. 

‘‘Good  I”  said  the  chief,  at  the  end,  “very  good,  but 
I hope  none  of  our  young  men  will  have  real  reason 
to  repeat  that  song.  It  is  very  sad,  and  I had  not  ex- 
pected that  from  you,  Onagon.  Where  is  your  merri- 
ment? Do  they  no  longer  dance  in  lively  fashion  at 
Batchewana  ?” 

“You  shall  see,”  replied  Onagon. 

Rising  again,  he  began  to  dance  slowly  around  the 
fire,  bowing  low  and  turning  about,  raising  his  head 
and  crooking  his  knees — all  the  contortions  that  were 
possible  while  he  still  held  and  beat  his  drum ; but 
presently  he  dropped  the  drum  and  nodded  to  Mahge- 
•sonikah,  who  immediately  stood  up  and  fell  to  drum- 
ming loudly.  Onagon  then  gestured  freely  with  his 
arms  and  spun  around  on  one  foot,  and  danced  side- 
wise,  and  crouched  far  over,  like  a bear ; until  he  stood 
up  suddenly,  still  dancing,  and  beckoned  to  the  young 
braves  in  the  circle.  They  leaped  to  their  feet,  the 
chief  among  them,  the  older  men  followed,  and  even 
some  of  the  squaws,  and  as  the  drummer  increased  the 
tempo  and  pounded  loudly  and  more  loudly,  they  went 
bowing  and  gesturing,  stepping  high  and  stepping  low, 
around  and  around  the  fire,  which  drew  a ghostly  pan- 
tomime of  their  forms  on  the  nearby  pines  and  hem- 
locks. The  fat  squaws  were  the  first  to  withdraw, 
breathless  and  laughing,  and  after  them  the  men 
dropped  out  until  only  a few  young  bucks  were  left, 
and  they  desisted  when  they  perceived  how  few  they 
were ; whereupon  Onagon  danced  alone  once  around 
the  fire  and  halted  at  last  in  front  of  the  chief. 
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^‘How  is  it  ?”  he  cried ; ‘‘is  that  what  you  want  ?” 

''Gayget,  yes  indeed,”  said  the  chief,  “but  it  takes 
the  thought  of  war  to  keep  a man  going.  This  danc- 
ing for  fun  uses  up  the  breath.  When  I was  less  than 

half  as  old  as  I am  now ” and  he  proceeded  to  tell 

of  a great  war  dance  in  which  he  had  kept  on  his  feet 
throughout  a whole  night. 

Then  Mahgesonikah  sang  again,  and  after  that,  the 
entertainment  threatening  to  lag,  Onagon  jumped  up 
and  cried : 

“I’ll  teach  you  the  Two  Pigeons  dance.  I learned  it 
when  I was  visiting  in  Manitoulin.  Does  anybody 
know  it?” 

“I’ve  seen  it,”  said  the  chief,  “but  I think  we’ve  never 
had  it  here.” 

“Come,  then ! there  must  be  two  of  us,  a man  and  a 
maiden.  Who  will  help?” 

Many  a maiden  face  lighted  shyly  with  pleasure.  In- 
quiring eyes  were  turned  to  mothers,  but  the  squaws 
sat  immovable  as  granite  save  as  one  or  another 
plucked  her  daughter  by  the  sleeve  to  keep  her  seat. 

Onagon  walked  slowly  about  the  circle  between  the 
fire  and  the  people,  searching  the  row  of  faces. 

“What  are  you  all  afraid  of?”  he  demanded  scorn- 
fully. “It  isn’t  going  to  hurt  anybody.” 

The  chief  good-naturedly  expressed  his  hope  that 
somebody  would  volunteer. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Onagon,  “it  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
maiden.  If  the  girls  are  bashful,  one  of  the  married 
women  will  do  as  well.  Who’ll  try  now  ?” 

Again  he  was  searching  the  row  of  faces,  and  as  if 
he  had  just  caught  sight  of  her  he  bent  slightly  for- 
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ward,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  called  to 
Tebikoosa’s  wife. 

“You,  Mahngequay,”  said  he,  in  the  most  respectful 
tone;  “won’t  you  show  these  timid  girls  how  to  take 
a lesson?” 

Mahngequay  at  the  moment  was  holding  Opechee, 
for  he  had  been  nursing,  but  he  was  now  asleep.  She 
glanced  half  inquiringly,  half  frightened,  at  her  hus- 
band. 

“Go  ahead,”  said  Tebikoosa,  tranquilly.  “I’ll  hold 
the  baby.  I’d  like  to  see  the  dance.” 

So  Mahngequay  passed  through  the  circle  to  the 
glaring  light  of  the  fire  and  danced  with  Onagon,  the 
idler.  The  dance  was  nothing  new,  nothing  startling ; 
merely  two  persons  stepping  together,  now  face  to 
face,  again  back  to  back,  but  never  with  joined  hands 
after  the  manner  of  the  paleface.  Simple  as  the  ex- 
hibition was,  it  was  cheerfully  applauded,  and  at  Ona- 
gon’s  suggestion  the  young  braves  arose  and  danced 
with  the  maidens,  and  some  of  the  married  men  and 
women  joined,  and  two  or  three  fun-loving  old  squaws 
who  could  hardly  lift  their  heels  from  the  ground 
dragged  decrepit  grandsires  to  their  shaky  legs,  until 
behold ! nearly  the  whole  village  was  dancing  in  pairs 
with  no  end  of  giggling  and  outright  laughter. 

“We’ll  finish  it  out  with  them,”  said  Onagon,  when 
the  general  dance  was  well  started. 

But  Mahngequay  was  even  then  drawing  away,  hop- 
ing to  get  back  to  her  husband  before  the  handsome 
idler  observed  that  she  had  gone.  The  excitement 
of  dancing  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  village  had  given 
way  to  a vague  but  very  real  fear.  She  could  not  have 
told  what  was  the  matter,  but  she  wanted  to  go  home. 
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''Kahmeen/^  (iio)  she  said  uneasily;  “it  is  long  since 
I have  danced — I lose  my  breath — I must  go  to  my 
baby.'' 

“Gayget,”  he  assented  readily,  “it  is  quite  right. 
Beautiful  Opechee ! lucky  baby  to  have  such  a 
mother !" 

To  her  consternation,  almost,  he  was  walking  beside 
her  around  the  prancing,  screaming,  hilarious  crowd. 

“I  thought  you  had  gone  aw^ay,"  she  stammered, 
fearing  to  speak,  not  daring  to  keep  silent,  and  saying, 
therefore,  the  one  thing  that  had  been  in  her  mind  all 
the  evening. 

He  looked  down  upon  her  with  a melancholy  smile. 
“I  started,"  he  said  gently,  “but  I could  not  get  far. 

I had  to  turn  back.  I wanted  one  more  look " he 

paused  and  finished  abruptly,  “but  I shall  go  to-night." 

Mahngequay  made  no  response.  They  had  come  to 
the  rock  where  Tebikoosa,  baby  in  arms,  awaited  them 
with  a placid  smile  on  his  undisturbed  face.  His  wife 
climbed  up  beside  him  and  took  Opechee.  Ah ! it  was 
so  much  better  there ! Her  fear  was  all  but  dissipated. 

“It  is  a fine  dance,"  said  Tebikoosa.  “You  mxake 
much  pleasure  for  the  people." 

“Go  and  take  your  turn,"  Onagon  suggested,  and 
Mahngequay's  heart  throbbed  with  sudden  apprehen- 
sion. Would  her  husband  leave  her  there  ? She  hoped 
not,  even  for  a minute,  and  she  wished  the  night  were 
gone  and  the  handsome  idler  with  it. 

“No,"  said  Tebikoosa,  “I  have  a long  journey  before 
me  and  I’ll  keep  my  breath  for  it." 

Onagon  did  not  urge  him,  and  after  remarking  on 
the  healthy  appearance  of  the  baby,  returned  to  his 
place  in  the  circle.  The  impromptu  entertainment 
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moved  agreeably  on,  and  the  only  ones  who  deserted 
it  early  were  the  Tebikoosa  family. 

Not  long  after  the  last  shouts  had  died  away  in  mul- 
titudinous echoes  from  the  islands,  and  while  the  em- 
bers of  the  campfire  were  still  aglow,  Tebikoosa 
launched  his  canoe  and  set  forth  for  another  period  of 
work  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

INEXORABLE  LAW. 

The  days  passed  slowly,  very  slowly.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  Tebikoosa  gazed  longingly  at  his  canoe, 
but  he  shook  his  head,  filled  his  pipe,  and  sat  where  he 
could  look  out  on  the  lake  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 
He  wondered  which  of  the  stars  was  over  his  wigwam  ? 
and  whether  Opechee  might  be  awake  at  the  moment 
and  looking  up  at  them? 

All  through  the  next  day  he  wrestled  with  the  home 
yearning,  debating  whether  to  go,  or  stay  one  day 
more,  backing  and  filling,  undecided.  After  supper  he 
went  to  the  shore  and  pressed  his  knuckles  against  va- 
rious parts  of  his  canoe  which  lay  there  bottom  up. 
The  Factor,  who  had  been  watching  him,  came  down. 

“None  of  that,  Tebikoosa,”  he  said  sternly.  “It 
won’t  do,  understand?  No  work,  no  pay,  Tebikoosa. 
If  you  go  tonight,  you  needn’t  come  back.  There  wont 
be  anything  for  you.  Understand?” 

“Yes,”  Tebikoosa  answered,  “we  un’stan’.  We  no 

go  home.  We  stay.  We — we ” his  slender  stock 

of  English  failed  him  and  he  resorted  to  his  own  lan- 
guage with  an  ingenuous  smile : “Shoneyah  neweah- 
yon”  (I  want  money). 

Every  man  who  deals  with  the  Ojibways  soon  learns 
those  two  words,  and  the  Factor  understood  all  they 
implied.  He  smiled  his  appreciation. 
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“All  right,  Tebikoosa,’'  said  he;  “you  do  your  work 
and  you’ll  get  your  money.” 

So  Tebikoosa  stayed  and  worked  through  the  fifth 
day,  but  as  the  hours  passed  he  grew  steadily  into  that 
frame  of  mind  to  which  every  Indian  comes  on  occa- 
sion wherein  money  ceases  to  weigh  with  him.  Once 
he  arrives  at  that  condition,  no  reward,  no  matter  how 
magnificent,  will  budge  him  from  his  desire.  There 
was  no  longer  any  silent  debate  on  the  matter.  Tebi- 
koosa was  going  home. 

It  was  just  after  the  men  knocked  off  for  the  day 
and  before  the  call  to  supper,  that  a canoe  arrived  at 
the  Post,  and  Bahbedoss,  a young  cousin  of  Tebi- 
koosa’s,  stepped  out  of  it.  He  lifted  the  canoe  carefully 
from  the  water  and  laid  it  on  its  side.  Tebikoosa  went 
slowly  to  meet  him.  No  greeting  passed  betv^een  them. 

“You’d  better  go  home,”  said  Bahbedoss. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  and  Tebikoosa’s  fear  was  for 
Opechee. 

“Your  wife  is  fooling  too  much  with  that  Ona- 
gon ” 

The  young  messenger  succeeded  in  dodging  the 
blow  that  Tebikoosa  aimed  at  him,  but  in  so  doing  he 
fell  against  his  canoe  and  cracked  the  bark. 

“See  what  you’ve  done !”  he  cried  angrily,  still 
scrambling  away  from  Tebikoosa;  “let  me  alone,  will 
you?  You’d  better  take  care!  Her  mother  sent  me  to 
warn  you.” 

Tebikoosa’s  arms  fell  to  his  side,  and  his  knees 
shook. 

“Her  mother?”  he  echoed  dully.  “Sibequay?” 

“Of  course.  Who  else?” 

“Why — didn’t — ^}"ou — say — so  ?” 
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The  words  came  slowly  and  painfully,  and  to  Tebi- 
koosa  himself  they  seemed  to  be  spoken  by  somebody 
at  a great  distance.  For  a moment  the  world  reeled 
and  was  black.  He  could  not  understand  Bahbe- 
doss’s  petulant  answer. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  he  said,  and  when  the  boy  spite- 
fully replied  that  he  would  not,  because  his  canoe  was 
broken  and  he  must  pitch  it  before  dark,  Tebikoosa 
leaped  upon  him,  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  held 
him  there.  So  then  he  learned  all  the  boy  knew,  which 
was  little  enough  and  not  reassuring,  the  one  point  of 
great  significance  being  that  Sibequay  had  persuaded 
rim  to  go  to  the  Post  and  bid  Tebikoosa  come  home. 
Onagon,  it  seemed,  had  idled  many  hours  each  day  be- 
fore the  wigwam.  Mahngequay  was  there  alone  with 
Opechee,  for  her  husband’s  people  were  long  since 
dead,  and  they  had  the  dwelling  to  themselves.  Every- 
body in  the  village  was  talking,  Bahbedoss  said.  Tebi- 
koosa pressed  his  knee  a little  hkrder  against  the  boy’s 
chest. 

“They’ll  stop  talking  when  I get  there,”  he  said, 
“and  you’ll  stop  now.  You  won’t  say  another  word 
about  it.” 

“What  did  I come  here  for,  then?”  demanded  Bah- 
bedoss, trying  vainly  to  get  from  under. 

“You  came  to  tell  me,  not  anybody  else.  If  you 
speak  to  anybody  here  about  it  I’ll  kill  you.” 

“They’ll  ask  me  what  I came  over  for,”  the  boy 
whined,  thoroughly  frightened. 

“Tell  them  Opechee  is  sick.” 

Tebikoosa  arose  then  and  walked  away  to  his  canoe. 
The  boy  sat  up  painfully. 
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“Next  time  I do  anything  to  please  you,  you’ll  know 
it,”  he  called. 

Tebikoosa  made  no  response  until  he  had  launched 
his  canoe  and  pushed  off  from  shore. 

“Remember !”  he  said  then. 

All  the  village  seemed  to  be  asleep  when  he  lifted 
out  his  canoe  at  the  familiar  landing  place.  He  glared 
wrathfully  at  the  tepees  and  wigwams,  barely  dis- 
tinguishable against  the  gloomy  background  of  the 
forest,  for  in  his  journey  across  the  lake  he  had  rea- 
soned himself  into  the  conviction  that  his  neighbors 
had  taken  a mean  advantage  of  his  absence  to  say  bad 
things  about  his  wife.  Sibequay  was  a meddlesome  old 
woman,  though  if  slander  were  abroad,  she  had  done 
right  in  sending  for  him.  He  was  quite  resolved  not 
to  show  any  resentment  to  Sibequay,  but  his  heart 
ached  with  deathly  pain  over  the  meeting  with  his 
wife.  What  should  he  say  to  her?  how  avoid  wounding 
her  feelings  ? how  make  her  understand  that  he  credited 
none  of  the  rumors  of  which  she  herself  might  not 
have  heard?  Before  the  subtle  complexity  of  this 
problem  he  retreated,  venting  his  emotion  again  in 
wrath  against  his  neighbors.  Slowly,  hesitatingly  he 
approached  his  wigwam.  He  paused  at  the  door,  long- 
ing to  hear  the  baby  cry,  for  then  Alahngequay  would 
arise  and  attend  to  him ; and  while  she  was  thus  oc- 
cupied he  could  enter  without  embarrassment.  But 
all  was  very  still  there ; they  were  sleeping  dreamlessly. 
So  presently  he  drew  aside  the  flap  and  went  in. 

Then  his  heart  smote  him  terribly;  for  the  wigwam 
was  empty.  It  was  too  dark  to  see,  and  he  made  no 
light,  for  he  needed  none,  but  he  felt  for  the  cradle, 
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he  ran  his  hands  gently  over  the  beds  of  fragrant 
balsam.  No  one  had  lain  there  this  night. 

Dizziness  overcame  him,  and  he  sat  down  with  his 
head  on  his  knees  to  recover  steadiness  and  clear 
thought.  He  had  done  a half  day’s  work  at  the  Post 
and  paddled  far  since  noon,  his  last  meal-time,  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  appalling  faintness  might 
be  due  partially  to  a famished  stomach.  Perhaps  it 
was  not.  Indian  endurance  over  long  periods  of  fast- 
ing is  proverbial.  It  did  occur  to  him  after  his  brain 
ceased  reeling  that  Mahngequay  might  be  with  her 
mother.  What  more  natural,  if  there  was  trouble 
during  her  husband’s  absence? 

Trying  desperately  to  convince  himself  that  this 
was  the  certain  solution,  that  his  anguish  was  wholly 
needless,  he  hastened  down  the  village,  past  the  silent 
tepees  of  his  scandalmonging  neighbors,  to  the  Megis- 
sun  wigwam.  Sibequay  heard  him  coming  and  went 
forth  to  meet  him.  She  clutched  his  sleeves. 

“Tebikoosa,  my  son,”  she  said,  her  voice  husky  and 
tremulous,  “she’s  gone !” 

The  shock  was  greater  than  if  it  had  been  entirely 
fresh ; for  had  not  this  hideous  vision  that  had  glared 
at  him  in  the  disorder  of  his  fears,  had  not  this  been 
repelled  and  utterly  cast  out  as  beyond  possibility? 
He  could  not  take  it  in,  and  yet  it  was  her  mother  who 
spoke.  One  word  only  could  he  utter — “Opechee?” 

Sibequay  made  a motion  with  her  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  wigwam. 

“Safe,”  she  whispered ; “do  not  go  in.  You  might 
wake  him,  and  he  will  want  to  nurse ” 

The  strong  old  woman  broke  down.  Pent-up  dis- 
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tress  burst  the  barriers  of  her  proud  will,  and  she 
sobbed  and  moaned,  still  clinging  to  Tebikoosa  and 
resting  her  head  on  his  arms.  A tempest  seemed  to 
pass  over  him,  setting  his  mind  in  a roar,  as  when  a 
giant  pine  buffeted  by  the  tornado  thrashes  its  top- 
most branches  and  utters  forth  an  aspirate  cry  that 
tells  of  fear  and  rebellion.  And  presently  the  tempest 
passed,  and  he  knew  that,  like  the  pine,  he  should  not 
be  cast  down  by  it. 

There  were  dim  figures  in  the  wigwam  doorway. 
Slowly  they  came  forth.  He  recognized  the  halting 
gait  of  the  aged  Megissun,  then  Ibenese,  one  of 
Mahngequay’s  brothers,  and  Segwunequay,  Ibenese’s 
squaw,  and,  last,  when  all  were  so  near  they  could  be 
seen,  Kabeyun.  But  for  the  clinging  old  woman  Tebi- 
koosa would  have  leaped  upon  Kabeyun  in  his  mad- 
ness, and  Kabeyun,  seeing  him  start,  held  up  a hand 
in  deprecatory  protest. 

“You  know  all  about  this,”  Tebikoosa  began  hotly. 

“I  know  little,”  Kabeyun  interrupted ; “they  called 
me  when  I was  going  to  bed.  I know  only  what  they 
have  told  me.” 

“They?  Who?” 

“Sibequay  and  Megissun.” 

“We  thought  he  might  know,”  sobbed  Sibequay, 
raising  her  head  and  trying  to  recover  her  control. 

“I  know  nothing  of  myself,”  Kabeyun  repeated 
uncomfortably.  “Onagon  never  told  me  anything. 
When  he  did  not  come  in  at  supper-time,  I supposed 
he  had  found  somebody  to  play  against  him,  and  I 
thought  the  same  when  it  came  bedtime.” 

Megissun’s  cracked  voice  broke  in  querulously : 
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‘‘Onagon  is  a thief!  a cheat!  he  should  have  been 
driven  from  the  village.  Kabeyun  had  no  business  to 
let  him  stay.’’ 

''He  is  a bad  man,”  said  Kabeyun,  in  a low  tone  of 
resentment,  "but  what  could  I do?  he  is  some  kind  of 
relation  to  me,  he  pays  me  a visit.  Does  an  Ojibway 
shut  his  door  against  a visitor?” 

The  question  was  aimed  especially  at  Sibequay,  the 
recognized  authority  on  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
people,  but  Tebikoosa  did  not  let  her  answer.  His 
mind  was  clearing  rapidly. 

"Tell  me  about  my  wife,”  he  demanded.  "Did  she 
go  with  him?” 

Their  answers  were  embarrassed  looks  at  one  an- 
other. 

"When?”  he  asked,  not  sharply,  but  with  a dull  in- 
sistence. 

"I  saw  him  about  two  hours  ago,”  said  Ibenese. 

"Two  hours!  Why  didn’t  you  stop  them?  Why 
didn’t  you  kill  him?” 

"I  did  not  see  her  with  him,  Tebikoosa.  I had  no 
reason  to  suppose  she  was  with  him.  I have  been 
away.” 

Tebikoosa  was  bewildered.  "You  do  not  tell  me 
much,  you  people,”  he  said  bitterly. 

"I  can  tell  you  now,”  said  Sibequay.  "You  must 
listen,  Tebikoosa,  and  be  not  angry  with  us.  Onagon 
spent  much  time  at  your  wigwam,  talking  and  singing 
to  the  little  Opechee.  It  was  all  in  the  daytime,  and 
often  he  had  a company  of  little  children  about  him, 
but  I did  not  like  it  and  I spoke  to  Mahngequay.  She 
told  me  he  cared  only  for  the  baby  and  that  he  was 
going  away  that  night.  That  was  yesterday.” 
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“He  said  the  same  to  me/’  put  in  Kabeyun.  ‘T  told 
him  people  were  gossiping  about  him  and  Hahngequay. 
He  seemed  to  be  surprised  and  said  he  was  fond  of  the 
little  one.  T don’t  mean  any  harm,’  said  he.” 

“This  morning,”  Sibequay  resumed,  “I  saw  him 
again  at  your  wigwam,  and  I thought  Mahngequay 
seemed  nervous  about  something.  She  is  young  and 

ignorant ” the  mother’s  voice  faltered,  but  she 

steadied  it  with  an  obvious  effort  and  went  droning 
on : “I  scolded  her  and  she  cried,  and  when  she  cried 
so  much  that  she  couldn’t  talk,  I told  her  to  come  here 
with  the  baby.  She  did  so  and  I sent  Bahbedoss  to 
the  Post  for  you.  I saw  Onagon  go  down  the  trail 
some  time  after  Bahbedoss  started,  and  that  is  the 
last  I saw  of  him.  Mahngequay  was  restless  all  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  early  evening  she  sat  crying  all 
the  time.” 

“Did  she  know  that  you  sent  for  me?”  asked  Tebi- 
koosa. 

“No.  I didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  her,  crying  so 
much,  and  I didn’t  try  to  talk  to  her.  I had  said  all 
I had  to  say  in  the  morning.  It  was  after  it  had  be- 
come quite  dark  that  she  found  there  were  things  at 
your  wigwam  that  she  needed  for  the  night,  and  she 
went  down  to  get  them — so  she  said.  She  has  not 
been  here  since.  I went  down  there  veiy’  soon,  for  I 
was  anxious.  The  things  she  wanted  were  still  there. 
She  had  not  been  inside  the  wigwam.” 

Here  Sibequay  paused  and  looked  at  Ibenese,  who 
supplied  the  last  link  of  the  story. 

“I  have  been  away  for  many  days,”  said  he,  “and 
knew  nothing  of  all  this.  About  sundown  I came  to 
the  trail  on  the  Pangi-ibi  ^^Little  Pdver^  and  hid  mv 
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canoe  near  by  in  the  bushes.  Then  I walked  home. 
Just  as  I came  near  the  village  I saw  a man  among 
the  trees  a few  paces  from  the  trail.  It  was  Onagon. 
I thought  nothing  of  it  and  said  nothing  until  a short 
time  ago,  when  my  mother  had  called  Kabeyun  here 
and  we  were  all  talking  it  over.  Then  I understood 
and  told  what  I had  seen.  At  that  moment  Mahnge- 
quay  was  with  her  mother.’^ 

“She  was  with  Sibequay  at  the  time  you  saw  Ona- 
gon?” asked  Tebikoosa  slowly. 

“Yes.  She  must  have  gone  to  your  wigwam  a few 
minutes  afterwards.  I went  to  my  own  wigwam  and 
heard  nothing  about  it  till  mother  came  and  called  us 
for  a council.” 

It  was  all  told,  so  far  as  they  could  tell  it,  and  no- 
body voiced  the  too  obvious  inference  that  Mahnge- 
quay  went  forth  to  meet  Onagon  by  appointment, 
making  pretext  of  the  necessary  errand  to  her  wigwam. 

i 

Tebikoosa  had  sunk  upon  the  ground  during  the  nar- 
ration, bowing  his  head  upon  his  knees.  A long  silence 
followed. 

“Nobody  else  in  the  village  knows,”  Sibequay  began 
at  last,  but  Tebikoosa  stood  up  as  if  suddenly  awaked, 
and  she  stopped. 

“I  want  to  see  Opechee,”  he  said. 

They  let  him  go  into  the  wigwam  alone,  and  all  they 
know  about  what  occurred  there  is  that  he  put  bark 
chips  on  the  smoldering  fire,  for  the  doorway  was 
quickly  aglow  with  light.  Tears  are  not  impossible 
to  the  eyes  of  the  supposedly  stoical  Indian,  but  it  is 
not  known  that  Tebikoosa  wept  when  he  looked  upon 
the  sleeping  Opechee.  He  lingered  there  many  minutes, 
and  during  the  interval  not  one  in  the  group  outside 
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said  a word.  They  were  all  too  conscious  of  the  horror 
that  yet  lay  in  the  gulf,  to  the  brink  of  which  they  had 
suddenly  come. 

When  Tebikoosa  emerged,  his  step  was  slow,  but 
steady,  and  his  face,  so  far  as  they  could  distinguish 
in  the  gloom  of  night,  was  composed.  His  voice  was 

firm. 

“How  will  you  feed  Opechee?”  he  asked. 

“Segwunequay  will  share  with  him,”  the  old  woman 
answered,  and  she  quivered  with  apprehension  of  what 
might  come  next,  what  must  come  if  Tebikoosa  re- 
membered his  Indianhood  and  had  regard  for  the 
law. 

Tebikoosa  frowned  in  a puzzled  way  on  Ibenese’s 
young  squaw.  Then  he  remembered  that  she  had  a 
nursing  babe,  and  his  brow  cleared. 

‘"Migwetch”  (thank  you)  he  said  simply,  and  turned 
away. 

“Tebikoosa!  my  son!”  cried  Sibequay;  “where  are 
you  going  ?” 

He  halted  mechanically. 

“I  am  going  to  find  them,”  he  said,  with  no  sug- 
gestion of  emotion  in  his  tone. 

The  old  woman  staggered  to  him,  trying  to  scan  his 
features  in  the  darkness. 

“And  if  you  find  them?”  she  faltered. 

“I  shall  kill  her,”  he  answered. 

Sibequay  sank  moaning  upon  the  ground  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  skirt.  A cough  rattled  in  the  aged 
Megissun’s  throat.  Segwunequay  was  crying  softly, 
and  the  two  men,  brother  and  neighbor,  stirred  rest- 
lessly. 
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^‘Why  not?”  Tebikoosa  asked  passionlessly  of  the  old 
woman.  “You  know  the  custom  of  our  people.” 

“But  she  is  my  own  little  one,”  she  sobbed,  “my  last 
born,  my  daughter.” 

“You  should  not  have  had  such  a daughter.” 

He  started  on  again. 

“Stop  him!  stop  him!”  she  cried  frantically;  but 
her  son  helped  her  to  her  feet;  her  son  and  his  wife 
helped  her  into  the  wigwam  whither  the  aged  Megis- 
sun  tottered  also;  and  Kabeyun,  chin  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  went  sorrowing  to  his  own  home. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PORTAGE. 


Tebikoosa  walked  listlessly  along  the  one  trail  that 
led  from  the  village.  He  had  no  shadow  of  eagerness 
in  this  business ; willingly  he  would  have  abandoned  it 
if  that  had  been  possible,  but  he  had  no  choice.  It 
was  not  as  if  he  had  planned  it  all;  he  had  not  been 
so  much  as  an  influential  factor  in  it.  How  had  it 
come  about  that  he,  a quiet,  peace-loving  man,  must 
needs  execute  the  inexorable  law  of  his  people?  Was 
it  indeed  really  so?  Might  it  not  be  that  he  was  suf- 
fering a hideous  dream  cast  upon  him  by  some  evil 
spirit?  He  laid  hold  of  a tree  and  beat  his  brow 
against  it  until  all  the  night  sky  seemed  to  fall  in  a 
shower  around  him.  Dizzy,  aching,  he  pressed  his 
head  against  the  trunk  and  thought  back  on  all  that 
had  been  told  him.  No  respite  there ; no  mitigating 
circumstance ; he  was  the  helpless,  irresponsible  instru- 
ment of  law.  His  people,  his  personal  honor,  his  hap- 
less child  demanded,  nay,  compelled  him  to  put  an  end 
to  an  unworthy  wife  and  mother.  So,  finding  no  shred 
of  compensation  in  obedience  to  duty,  for  he  could  not 
see  that  he  had  any  voice  in  the  matter,  he  dragged 
himself  on. 

Once  he  heard  a loud  rustling  of  branches  and  the 
patter  of  retreating  feet,  but  he  was  not  stirred.  He 
wished  that  it  might  have  been  a mad  elk  to  rush 
upon  him  and  trample  him  to  death,  but  it  was  only  a 
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startled  red  deer,  frightened  for  its  own  little  life. 
Nothing  else  broke  the  monotony  of  his  walk  through 
the  enshrouding  forest,  and  he  paused  again  only  when 
he  came  to  the  place  where  the  trail  divided. 

There  poignant  anguish  pierced  his  lethargy  for  a 
moment.  He  remembered  that  other  pursuit  of 
Mahngequay  over  this  trail,  and  how  he  had  paused  to 
debate  upon  her  probable  course.  How  infinitely  long 
ago  that  seemed,  as  if  it  were  an  episode  in  some  past 
existence ! and  yet  the  details  and  the  feelings  were 
as  fresh  as  if  the  event  were  of  yesterday.  He  did  not 
pause  to  debate  this  time.  To  the  right  the  trail  led 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post,  and  he  took  the  other. 

He  did  pause  at  the  Pangisibi,  where  a fallen  tree 
carried  the  trail  across  the  stream  for  foot  travelers, 
and  where  Nature’s  trail  began  for  those  who  jour- 
neyed to  a hundred  distant  places  by  canoe ; for  up 
stream  the  Pangisibi  was  not  navigable  from  this 
point.  The  silent  debate  was  short.  Onagon  traveled 
by  canoe  on  his  endless  journeys  from  village  to  vil- 
lage ; therefore  Nature’s  trail  must  be  followed. 

Tebikoosa  searched  the  bushes  for  Ibenese’s  canoe 
and  found  it  speedily.  He  pressed  his  fingers  and 
knuckles  along  the  bottom  from  force  of  habit,  not 
with  any  expectation  of  finding  weakness  in  bark  that 
had  so  recently  come  from  the  water.  But  the  bark 
yielded  near  the  middle;  it  yielded  in  more  than  one 
spot;  at  each  end,  where  the  paddler  might  sit,  or 
his  passenger  if  he  had  one,  there  was  a crack  clear 
across  the  bottom.  No!  not  a crack,  a slit.  It  needed 
no  daylight  to  convince  Tebikoosa,  after  a brief  exami- 
nation with  his  finger-ends,  that  a knife  had  been 
drawn  repeatedly  through  the  bark.  The  canoe  would 
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not  only  fill  before  it  could  be  paddled  five  times  its 
own  length,  but  it  was  hopelessly  ruined. 

The  indignation  aroused  by  this  discovery  had 
nothing  of  the  element  of  personal  injury  in  it.  A' 
good  canoe  spoiled ! It  was  an  outrage  against  all 
the  generous  conditions  of  forest  life.  What  a sorry, 
pass  the  Indian  people  had  come  to  if  they  could  not’ 
safely  leave  their  canoes  conveniently  near  the  trail! 
Even  the  ravenous  wolves,  which  might  destroy  a 
cache  and  rob  it  of  its  store  of  food,  would  leave  a 
canoe  unharmed.  A neighbor,  aye,  a stranger  might 
borrow  a canoe  without  leave,  and  thus  perhaps  put 
the  owner  to  considerable  inconvenience,  but  he  would, 
not  ruin  the  canoe,  and  it  would  be  a point  of  pride 
with  him  to  bring  it  back  in  good  condition.  It  weighed 
not  at  all  that  in  this  instance  the  wreck  had  been 
inflicted  on  his  brother-in-law’s,  Ibenese’s,  property,’ 
and,  as  he  fumed  over  the  circumstances,  it  did  not  ap- 
peal to  him  at  first  as  reprehensible  on  his  own  ac- 
count ; but  out  of  this  general  anger  there  came  a 
special  and  great  awakening  to  Tebikoosa  himself. 

Of  course  the  mischief  had  been  wrought  by  Ona- 
gon.  There  had  been  no  doubt  of  that  from  the 
beginning,  but  the  purpose  that  lay  behind  the  deed 
was  momentarily  obscured  by  resentment  for  the  deed 
itself.  The  purpose  was  clear  enough  when  Tebikoosa 
came  to  give  thought  to  it.  Bad  as  he  was,  Onagon 
would  not  destroy  a canoe  from  mere  deviltry;  he  did 
it  in  order  to  impede  pursuit. 

Up  to  this  moment  Tebikoosa  had  felt  no  keen 
hostility  to  Onagon.  Hatred  of  the  man  was  in  his 
heart,  but  it  was  comparatively  latent,  submerged  in 
the  maelstrom  of  grief  for  his  motherless  babv  and 
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the  sin  of  his  wife.  It  was  his  wound  that  ached,  not 
the  thing  that  had  entered  his  heart.  He  suffered  from 
his  own  positive  loss,  not  from  the  fact  that  a certain 
man  was  to  profit  from  what  had  been  taken.  But 
now,  as  he  stood  beside  Ibenese’s  canoe  and  reasoned 
out  Onagon’s  procedure,  a new  impulse  began  to  stir 
within  him.  He  perceived  that  Onagon  must  have 
known  or  inferred  that  Sibequay  had  sent  for  him. 
Onagon,  therefore,  had  to  act  quickly;  the  journey  had 
to  be  begun  as  soon  as  darkness  made  possible  an 
unseen  flight  from  the  village.  Onagon  believed  he 
would  be  pursued ; therefore  the  destruction  of  the 
canoe ; and  therefore  he  would  be  pursued  and  pursued 
in  earnest.  He  should  have  all  retribution  that  his 
baseness  deserved ; he  should  have  his  fill  of  flight  and 
pursuit. 

This  new  impulse  that  formed  rapidly  in  the  steps 
of  reasoning  in  no  way  affected  Mahngequay’s  fate. 
That  was  quite  apart,  a thing  of  itself,  fixed,  irrev- 
ocable ; but  the  thirst  for  vengeance  awakened  the 
unhappy  man  to  activity ; it  fired  his  blood,  cleared 
away  the  dull  clouds  that  had  settled  upon  his  mind, 
stimulated  to  untiring  exertion,  gave  him  in  full 
measure  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  that  had  been  wholly 
lacking  when  he  set  forth  from  the  village. 

He  beat  his  breast  now  in  passion  with  himself  for 
having  wasted  time.  Why  had  he  not  sped  like  the 
startled  deer  through  the  forest?  Fool,  fool  that  he 
was ! but  he  would  be  the  fool  no  longer.  Thencefor- 
ward there  should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  for  so  long 
a period  as  the  winking  of  an  eye.  He  returned  to  the 
trail,  but  four  paces  distant,  hastened  to  the  river 
bank,  and  waded  in. 
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For  a long  distance  the  shallow  stream  was  bordered 
by  dense  thickets  of  alder.  Tebikoosa  toiled  along  in 
the  water  until  the  river  turned  to  avoid  rising  ground. 
Then  he  broke  through  the  thicket  to  the  compara- 
tively open  ground  of  the  hillside,  where  he  ran,  leap- 
ing over  fallen  trees  and  missing  obstructions  as  only 
an  Indian  knows  how  to  do.  Once  he  left  the  vicinity 
of  the  stream  and  climbed  a hill,  plunging  into  the 
current  again  on  the  further  side  of  it.  Thus  he  jour- 
neyed with  no  sense  of  faintness,  no  thought  of 
fatigue,  now  on  land,  now  in  the  water,  inspired  ever 
by  thirst  for  vengeance,  until  the  stars  began  to  pale. 

A necessary  pause  ensued,  for  near  by  was  a portage 
to  which  the  Indians  always  resorted  when  traveling 
up  stream.  By  day,  when  the  river  was  fairly  high, 
it  was  customary  for  downward  travelers  to  shoot  the 
rapids.  At  the  dry  summer’s  end  few  risked  it,  and 
it  was  all  but  incredible  that  even  the  reckless  Onagon 
in  his  guilty  haste  would  fail  to  take  the  safe  though 
slower  course  across  the  low  ridge  that  separated  the 
water  levels.  He  would  be  the  more  induced  to  take 
his  canoe  overland  by  the  fact  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
one  vehicle  of  pursuit  at  the  starting  point. 

Tebikoosa  found  the  beginning  of  the  portage  and 
got  down  on  all  fours  to  examine  the  ground.  The 
dusk  of  the  passing  night  yet  lingered,  but  there  was 
light  enough  for  his  purpose.  He  was  surprised  and 
vaguely  alarmed  at  what  he  found,  or,  rather  by  what 
he  did  not  find.  There  were  distinct  traces  of  one  who 
had  made  the  portage  upward — doubtless  Ibenese  the 
afternoon  before — but  not  the  faintest  sign  that  any- 
body had  crossed  in  the  other  direction. 

It  was  a strange  alarm  he  felt,  for  it  took  expression 
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in  his  thoughts  thus:  what  if  Onagon  had  tried  to 
shoot  the  rapids,  and  the  canoe  had  upset,  and  Mahnge- 
quay  had  been  killed  by  striking  her  head  against  a 
rock? 

His  heart  was  heavy  with  it,  why,  he  could  not  have 
said,  for  he  was  no  self-analyst.  He  could  not  have 
understood  how,  since  the  spirit  of  his  journey  had 
changed,  his  mind  had  been  concentrated  on  desire  for 
revenge,  thus  easing  the  dull  burden  of  the  law  and 
insensibly  opening  his  heart  to  the  promptings  of  estab- 
lished affection.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  sin  of  Mahngequay,  though  he  still  suffered 
from  its  consequences.  That  much  he  did  perceive 
dimly,  and  he  was  startled.  Was  it  that  he  was  jealous 
of  the  rock  that  might  have  ended  her  life  ? It  seemed 
to  him  it  must  be  so,  and  he  muttered,  “Both  of  them !” 
as  he  started  on  a run  across  the  portage. 

He  was  beginning  to  pant  with  the  exertion  of 
mounting  the  ridge,  when  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
mouth  to  stop  his  breath,  and  his  heart  seemed  to 
stand  suddenly  as  still  as  he  did;  for  he  heard  a cry 
but  a little  distance  before  him.  It  was  a moan  of 
anguish  that  rose  to  a shriek  and  ended  in  his  name : 

“Tebikoosa!  Tebikoosa!” 

His  blood  ran  cold ; his  limbs  quivered  to  run  for- 
ward and  help  her,  the  wife  of  his  bosom;  he  all  but 
opened  his  lips  to  give  a shout  of  encouragement ; but 
the  traditions  of  his  race  restrained  him.  There  was 
the  law,  the  inexorable  law  by  which  the  faithless  wife 
must  expiate  her  sin  by  the  hand  of  her  husband. 
There  was  the  age-long  habit  of  his  people  never  to 
do  anything  of  importance  on  impulse.  There  was  the 
inheritance  of  cautious  movement. 
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Tebikoosa  crouched  away  from  the  trail,  here  a 
well  defined  path,  and  as  slowly  as  noiselessly  made 
his  way  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  He  heard  another 
voice  and  knew  that  it  was  not  Onagon’s,  whereat 
he  marveled  and,  if  that  were  possible,  redoubled  his 
caution.  It  was  many  moons  since  he  had  been  here, 
and  he  remembered  hearing  that  a family  from  Mani- 
toulin  had  set  up  their  lodge  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
rapids  early  in  the  summer.  They  might  be  related 
to  Onagon  and  ready,  therefore,  to  aid  him  in  any 
villainy. 

Before  he  had  crawled  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  he  heard  still  another  voice,  a woman’s,  but  no 
words  were  distinguishable.  Again  the  sound  of  his 
wife’s  voice  smote  his  heart,  but  he  heard  no  words 
now,  not  even  his  name.  Mahngequay  was  sobbing. 

At  last  he  was  on  the  narrow  plateau  of  the  sum- 
mit. He  writhed  flat  on  his  belly  across  it  and  looked 
down  the  short,  steep  descent  to  the  end  of  the  rapids. 
The  stars  were  all  gone  and  the  morning  was  crystal 
clear.  Trees  were  on  the  slope,  trees  everywhere,  but 
he  could  see  the  shining  river  between  them,  and  a few 
paces  from  it  the  solitary  lodge  of  the  people  from 
Manitoulin.  Smoke  was  rising  from  the  venthole,  and 
as  he  looked,  a woman  went  down  to  the  stream 
with  bowls,  filled  them  and  returned  to  the  wigwam. 
A boy  came  forth  and  took  in  sticks  of  fresh-cut 
wood.  Mahngequay,  then,  was  within  the  lodge. 

Tebikoosa  let  himself  down  the  steep  descent  and 
at  length  lay  behind  a rock  near  the  wigwam  where 
he  heard  plainly  all  that  took  place  inside. 

“ hurt  you,”  were  the  first  words  he  dis- 

tinguished in  the  man’s  voice.  Mahngequay,  it 
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seemed,  was  trying  to  stifle  her  sobs.  The  woman 
spoke  in  soothing  tones : 

“Come,  girl,  tell  us  who  you  are  and  where  you  be- 
long. You  need  not  fear  us.  We  will  take  care  of 
you  till  your  friends  come,  if  you  have  any,  or,  if  he 
who  came  with  you  is  anything  to  you ” 

“No ! no !”  Mahngequay  burst  in  passionately,  “he 
lied  to  me  about  my  husband,  or  I should  not  have 
been  with  him.  Do  not  let  him  take  me  away ! Kill 
me  if  he  comes !” 

It  was  hysterically  broken,  but  Tebikoosa  caught 
every  word.  The  woman  spoke  again : 

“If  who  comes?  Your  husband 

“I  want  my  husband!”  cried  Mahngequay;  “it  is 
Onagon  I fear.  You  must  kill  me  if  he  comes.” 

“Hush  1 hush ! there  will  be  no  need  of  that.  Did 
he  tell  you  that  your  husband  had  been  unfaithful ” 

“No ! oh  no  I he  knew  I would  not  believe  that.  Oh ! 
you  do  not  understand.” 

“Now  that  is  just  what’s  the  matter,”  said  the  man, 
in  the  kindest  tone.  “Here  you’ve  been  for  hours 
either  speechless  as  the  dead,  or  babbling  things  we 
couldn’t  either  of  us  make  out,  and  we  all  the  time 
anxious  to  help  you.  Be  a brave  woman,  now,  and 
tell  us  the  whole  story.” 

“I’ll  try,”  Mahngequay  responded  humbly.  “I 
went  to  my  mother’s  yesterday  with  my  baby.  I was 
very  unhappy,  for  my  husband  was  away  and  my 
mother  had  scolded,  and  I knew  that  the  people  were 
thinking  bad  things  of  me.  Just  after  dark  I went  to 
my  wigwam  to  get  some  things  I needed,  when  this 
man  came  running  to  me  from  the  forest.  I started 
to  run  away,  but  he  held  me.  ‘Tebikoosa  sent  me  for 
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you,’  he  said,  and  he  told  me  I must  hurry  if  I wanted 
to  see  him  alive.” 

Mahngequay  paused  to  struggle  with  her  tears,  and 
the  woman  asked : 

‘Ts  Tebikoosa  your  husband?” 

“Yes.  I asked  the  man  to  let  me  call  m.y  mother, 
but  he  said  there  would  not  be  time.  Isly  husband 
had  fought  with  an  elk,  he  said,  and  w'^.nted  to  see  me 
before  he  died.  T must  go  back  to  him  alone  if  you 
wont  com.e,’  he  said,  and  started  to  run.  I ran  after 
him.  He  ran  straight  into  the  woods  at  first,  and  he 
went  so  fast  I could  hardly  keep  up  with  him.  I asked 
him  where  it  was,  and  how  far,  but  he  only  answered, 
'follow  me,’  and  I followed,  for  I believed  him.  At 
last  I found  we  were  on  the  trail  and  I caught  up  with 
him.  ‘Onagon,’  I said,  'tell  me  about  it.’  He  took 
hold  of  my  arm  and  dragged  me  along  faster  than  be- 
fore. 'Hurry,  or  we  may  be  too  late,’  was  all  he  said. 

“When  we  came  to  the  Pangisibi,  I was  so  out  of 
breath  that  I fell.  'Is  he  here?’  I asked.  'A  little 
way  down  stream,’  he  said,  and  told  me  to  put  the 
canoe  in  while  he  got  his  paddles.  He  went  into  the 
bushes  and  I heard  him  cutting  something.  I got  up 
and  put  his  canoe  in  the  water,  and  when  he  came  out 
he  picked  up  the  paddles  right  where  the  canoe  had 
been  lying.  I was  terribly  frightened  then  and  wanted 
to  go  back,  but  he  kept  telling  me  that  it  was  not  far 
and  that  Tebikoosa  would  surely  die  without  seeing 
me  if  I wasted  any  more  time,  and  so  I got  in.  He 
told  me  not  to  paddle,  as  he  could  do  better  in  the  dark 
alone.  I begged  him  again  to  tell  me  just  what  had 
happened,  and  after  some  time,  when  I threatened  to  tip 
over  the  canoe  if  he  would  not  speak,  he — he  told  me 
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the  truth.  He  had  not  seen  Tebikoosa.  He — he ” 

Mahngequay’s  voice  failed  her. 

“Never  mind,  never  mind,’'  said  the  man  gravely, 
and  the  woman  said,  “We  understand.” 

Tebikoosa,  listening,  shook  as  with  an  ague.  He 
started  to  rise,  but  Mahngequay  began  again  and  con- 
tinued in  a dull,  passionless  monotone : 

“I  jumped  out  of  the  canoe  and  it  upset.  I got 
as  far  as  the  bank  and  tried  to  climb  up,  but  the  bushes 
were  thick.  Onagon  caught  up  with  me.  He  held  the 
canoe  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  tried  to  pull 
me  back.  I fought  him.  We  slipped  and  both  went 
down  in  the  water.  I picked  up  a stone  from  the  bot- 
tom and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  it.  Then  he  struck 
me  with  his  fist.  I fell,  and  I know  that  my  head 
went  under  the  water,  and  that  he  pulled  me  out 
again,  but  what  happened  afterwards  is  like  looking 
at  the  lake  when  the  fog  is  on  it.  I remember  that 
he  set  me  down  on  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  I heard  a lot  of  splashing.  I suppose  his  canoe 
floated  away  and  he  ran  after  it.  And  by  and  by 
he  lifted  me  into  the  canoe,  and  for  a long  time  I heard 
his  paddle  dipping.  Then  he  steered  to  the  bank  and 
asked  me  if  I could  walk.  I tried  to  tell  him  I would 
v/alk  home,  but  nowhere  else.  He  pushed  off,  saying 
something  I did  not  understand,  and  then  I knew  we 
were  in  the  rapids.  I don’t  remember  anything  else.” 

The  man  and  woman  made  no  comment,  for  there 
was  an  interruption.  A tall,  slender  man  staggered 
in  and  knelt  with  bowed  head  by  the  couch  whereon 
Mahngequay  lay. 

“Tebikoosa!”  she  cried;  “my  husband!” 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  wept,  and 
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laughed,  and  prattled  excitedly,  like  the  child  that  she 
was ; then  she  sobered  and  asked  for  Opechee,  and  he 
reassured  her,  though  his  voice  choked  at  every  word; 
she  cried  again,  tenderly  anxious  for  both  husband  and 
baby,  and  told  him  she  was  now  quite  well  again. 

Presently,  emotion  having  subsided  a little,  they 
found  that  they  were  alone.  Looking  out,  Tebikoosa 
saw  the  man,  woman,  and  their  son,  seated  on  the 
river  bank,  backs  to  the  wigAvam.  He  went  out  to 
them, 

“Migu'etch,  (thank  you,  friends)  he  said, 

‘‘‘She  came  near  to  death,’’  the  man  responded.  “A 
bad  man,  that  Onagon.” 

“I  have  heard  her  story.” 

“You  don’t  know  the  whole  of  it.  She  doesn’t  know 
it  herself.  I was  just  going  to  bed  when  I heard  a 
scream  up  in  the  rapids.  !My  woman  and  I ran  out. 
We  were  in  time  to  see  the  man  come  floundering  to 
shore.  His  canoe  passed  us,  bottom  up,  and  stuck  in 
the  bushes  just  below  there.  ‘My  wife!’  the  man  said, 
seeing  us ; ‘help  me  save  her.’  We  went  up  stream  a 
few  paces  and  found  the  poor  young  woman  wedged 
in  between  rocks.  It  looked  as  if  her  skull  had  been 
crushed  in.  We  got  her  out  and  laid  her  on  the  bank. 
The  man  knelt  and  listened  for  her  heart.  ‘She’s  dead,’ 
said  he.  For  a minute  he  stayed  as  he  was.  Then  he 
caught  up  a stone  and  raised  it  to  smash  in  her  head 
for  sure.  I understand  it  now,  though  I didn’t  then.” 

Tebikoosa  clenched  his  teeth  and  dug  his  nails  into 
his  palms.  “What  next?”  he  asked. 

“I  knocked  him  flat,”  said  the  man,  “and  before 
he  got  up  I kicked  him.  So  did  the  old  woman.” 

“I  wish  I’d  been  awake !”  the  boy  exclaimed. 
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^There  was  no  fight  in  him/'  the  man  continued,  in 
a disgusted  tone.  “We  went  back  to  the  young  woman 
and  found  she  was  only  stunned.  We've  done  what 
we  could  since,  but  it’s  only  a few  minutes  ago  that 
she  began  to  speak  sensibly.” 

“Thank  you,  friends.  I must  now  take  her  home.” 

“But  she  can't  travel !” 

“I  can.” 

“You’d  better  rest  a while,”  said  the  woman. 

“No.  Her  people  must  know  the  truth,  and  the 
baby  needs  her.” 

“Opechee  ?” 

“That  is  our  baby's  name.” 

“I  thought  so.  ‘Opechee,  Tebikoosa,  Tebikoosa, 
Opechee.'  That  was  all  we  could  get  out  of  her  for 
hours.” 

“If  we  only  had  our  canoe!”  said  the  woman  re- 
gretfully, “though  I suppose  yours  is  on  the  portage  ?” 

“No,”  Tebikoosa  answered,  “I  came  afoot.” 

“I  feared  so,”  said  the  man.  “You  see,  Onagon  ex- 
changed canoes  with  me  before  he  cleared  out.  He 
didn’t  ask  permission,  but  took  mine,  I find.  His  is 
smashed.  So  I can’t  help  you.” 

“It  won’t  matter.  I will  carry  her.” 

They  tried  still  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  was  firm,  and 
Mahngequay  preferred  it  so.  She  thought  now  of 
Opechee,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  strain  to  which 
her  husband  had  been  and  still  would  be  subjected. 
The  sun  had  just  risen  when  they  set  forth  up  the 
steep  portage,  Mahngequay  in  Tebikoosa’s  arms.  He 
took  the  most  direct  route  through  the  forest,  avoiding 
the  tortuous  course  of  the  Pangisibi,  and  at  last,  a 
little  before  sundown,  staggered  with  her  into  Megis- 
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sun’s  wigwam.  She  was  asleep.  He  laid  her  care- 
fully on  a couch  and  then  said  to  the  wondering, 
silent  family: 

“She  is  as  good  as  my  little  Opechee.” 

He  swayed  unsteadily. 

“I  am  hungry,”  he  added,  and  Ibenese  caught  him 
as  he  fell. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  END  OF  ON  AGON. 


Tebikoosa  was  quite  himself  again  by  the  end  of 
the  next  day,  but  his  wife  was  longer  in  recovering. 
The  bruises  on  her  head  were  not  serious  in  them- 
selves, but  the  consequences  of  what  the  paleface 
medicine  man  calls  shock  promised  to  be  slow  in  dis- 
appearing. Nevertheless,  after  three  days’  rest  she 
spoke  of  returning  to  her  husband’s  wigwam.  That 
was  her  home  now,  and  there  she  preferred  to  be  with 
Opechee  and  her  simple  duties ; but  Tebikoosa  shook 
his  head. 

'T  must  go  upon  a journey,”  he  said.  ‘Tt  may  be 
long  before  I return,  and  while  I am  gone  you  would 
best  be  with  your  mother.” 

“Are  you  going  to  hunt  for  Onagon?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

Mahngequay  hugged  the  baby  closer  and  hung  over 
him.  She  said  nothing,  for  there  was  nothing  to  say. 
No  need  to  tell  her  that  her  husband  could  not  rest 
with  that  score  unsettled. 

One  day,  hours  before  sunrise,  he  set  out  for  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Post,  where  he  arrived  in  the  early 
forenoon.  The  Factor,  supposing  that  he  had  come 
to  work,  was  ready  enough  to  forgive  him  in  spite, 
or  perhaps  because  of  the  long  absence ; but  Tebikoosa 
merely  asked  for  his  pay.  He  was  going  on  a journey. 
No,  he  had  no  “job”  elsewhere,  but  there  was  work 
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of  his  own  that  he  must  do,  and  that  was  all  the 
Factor  could  get  from  him.  He  started  homeward  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  his  money,  and  in  the  evening 
he  parted  with  a little  of  it  in  return  for  a canoe  that 
he  bought  of  the  chief.  Next  day  the  journey  began. 

Maskenozha  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  Pangisibi, 
partly  to  fetch  home  the  wreck  of  Ibenese’s  canoe, 
which  Ibenese  thought  he  could  repair,  but  more  to 
carry  the  canoe  that  had  been  bought  of  the  chief. 
Tebikoosa  carried  his  old  canoe.  Both  were  launched 
on  the  river,  one  in  tow  of  the  other. 

The  traveler  took  no  paleface  weapon  with  him. 
For  his  present  purpose  his  grandfather’s  long  bow, 
with  a supply  of  arrows  and  spare  bowstrings,  was 
enough.  He  had  a pouch  well  filled  with  pemican,  the 
O jibway  meatcake,  and  a smaller  one  with  tobacco. 
Thus  was  he  provided  abundantly  for  a journey  of 
indefinite  duration. 

Although  he  departed  openly,  he  made  no  talk  about 
his  quest  and  sang  no  traveler’s  song.  Megissun  was 
not  a little  perturbed  by  this.  It  boded  no  good,  he 
thought,  to  ignore  tribal  custom  and  slight  the  manitos, 
but  Tebikoosa  answered  him  : 

‘T  am  no  boaster,  Megissun.  When  I return,  may- 
be I’ll  sing  a song,  but  not  till  then.  The  manitos 
know  what  I am  doing  and  they  will  take  care  of  me 
if  that  is  their  wish.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  It  was  heretical,  not 
to  say  dangerous  doctrine,  all  the  more  to  be  doubted 
because  it  was  somewhat  familiar.  He  saw  in  it  the 
subtle  influence  of  the  strange  faith  preached  by  the 
paleface  priests ; and  yet  these  same  priests,  who 
talked  on  an  all-knowing,  watchful  Manito,  prayed 
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aloud  to  Him.  It  was  past  comprehension  and  re- 
grettable that  so  many  of  the  younger  men  listened 
to  it. 

He  made  little  argument  with  his  son-in-law,  for  he 
saw  in  Tebikoosa’s  impassive  attitude  the  hopeless- 
ness of  it ; but  during  all  the  day  of  departure,  and  till 
far  into  the  night,  he  sat  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
mighty  pines  and  thumped  his  drum  and  droned  song 
after  song,  all  prayers  to  the  host  of  manitos,  who 
might  influence  the  traveler’s  journey.  He  sang  to  the 
four  winds,  the  lightning,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  fish  and  the  legion  of  wild 
beasts.  And  when  he  finished  he  sighed,  in  fear  that 
his  vicarious  devotion  might  not  be  efficacious. 

Arrived  at  the  portage,  Tebikoosa  carried  over  his 
old  canoe  first  and  then  returned  for  the  one  the  chief 
sold  him. 

“That,”  he  said  to  the  Manitoulin  man,  “is  for  you.” 

The  present  was  accepted  as  simply  as  it  was  given, 
and  the  traveler  was  invited  to  rest  a while.  He  took 
food  with  them  and  then  pushed  on,  passing  the  night 
in  the  open  a long  distance  beyond. 

With  the  details  of  his  journey  for  many  days  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves.  It  was  a routine  of 
paddling  and  portages ; supping  and  sleeping  some- 
times in  hospitable  wigwams,  sometimes  under  the 
trees  and  stars.  Wherever  he  had  talk  with  men  he 
brought  the  conversation  around  to  Onagon,  but  he 
never  told  his  story,  never  stated  that  he  was  hunting 
for  the  man.  Rather  than  do  that  he  would  idle  a 
whole  day  and  night  in  a village,  waiting  patiently  till 
some  chance  remark  gave  him  the  opening  to  ask 
an  apparently  careless  question. 
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It  appeared  that  Onagon  had  not  lingered  long 
at  any  of  his  stopping  places,  and  presently  Tebikoosa 
perceived  that  the  idler  thought  that  pursuit  was  likely, 
for  in  one  village  he  gave  out  that  he  was  traveling 
westward,  and  in  another  he  named  an  eastward  town 
as  his  objective.  But  a man  does  not  easily  evade  a 
pursuer  in  the  wilderness.  Where  population  is  sparse 
notice  is  taken  of  every  one  who  passes.  So,  when 
Tebikoosa  journeyed  westward  and  came  upon  nobody 
who  had  seen  Onagon  recently,  he  retraced  his  course 
and  searched  eastward.  Finding  there  the  same  ig- 
norance of  his  quarry,  he  promptly  and  confidently 
shaped  his  way  to  the  north.  He  soon  found  the  trail 
again.  It  was  always  along  canoe  courses,  and  at 
length  it  brought  him  to  a lake  that  had  no  outlet. 
He  did  not  discover  that  fact,  for  the  region  v/as  un- 
familiar to  him,  until  he  had  made  a complete  circuit 
of  the  lake.  That  done,  he  began  to  go  around  again, 
keeping  very  close  to  the  shore  and  examining  the 
margin  carefully. 

At  last  he  found  a place  where  there  was  evidence 
that  a man  had  landed.  Tebikoosa  landed  also  and 
concealed  his  canoe.  This  was  no  established  portage, 
and  yet  the  signs  on  ground  and  trees  told  him  that  a 
man  had  carried  a canoe  through  the  forest,  and  that 
not  long  before.  He  followed  the  signs  patiently  and 
with  the  utmost  caution.  That  night  he  made  no  fire — 
he  did  not  light  his  pipe. 

With  the  first  gray  of  dawn  he  was  awake  and 
creeping  on.  For  an  hour  the  signs  led  him  in  a gen- 
erally straight  line,  and  then,  at  the  base  of  a low 
hill,  there  was  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  right.  A faint 
smell  of  smoke  was  in  the  breathless  air.  He  made  his 
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own  mark  to  indicate  the  spot  and  climbed  the  hill. 
Thence  he  saw  the  shimmering  surface  of  a lake  and, 
some  three  times  further  than  he  could  have  thrown  a 
stone  from  the  shore,  a solitary  man,  slowly  paddling 
his  canoe.  It  was  Onagon. 

Close  to  the  shore  was  a campfire,  and  between 
it  and  the  hillside  a bark  shelter.  So  the  fugitive,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  evaded  his  pursuer,  had  made  his 
home  here.  The  shelter  was  not  wholly  visible  from 
the  hilltop,  because  the  slope  fell  away  abruptly  and 
came  to  the  lake  level  in  a sheer  descent  of  about  twice 
the  height  of  a man,  and  the  rude  dwelling  was  built 
against  this  miniature  cliff. 

Tebikoosa  crept  down  the  hill  until  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  where  he  concealed  himself  behind 
a great  tree  that  grew  there.  Its  roots  protruded  from 
the  soil  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  like  crooked  elbows, 
emerging  from  under  the  tree  and  bending  to  enter  the 
ground  again. 

From  here  every  detail  of  the  fugitive’s  camp  was  in 
view.  On  the  roof  of  the  shelter  lay  the  elaborate 
bonnet  that  Onagon  had  never  won  the  right  to  wear 
by  fighting  the  enemies  of  his  tribe.  His  hunting  shirt 
and  elegantly  beaded  pouches  hung  on  the  prongs  of 
freshly  cut  stakes  that  partly  supported  the  shelter. 
His  drum  and  his  pipe,  his  bowl,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  games,  lay  on  the  ground  near  the  entrance. 
Out  on  the  lake  his  bare  back  gleamed  like  burnished 
copper,  for  on  this  warm,  idle  morning  he  wore  only 
his  shaps  and  moccasins. 

Tebikoosa  looked  straight  down.  Directly  beneath 
him  hung  Onagon’s  shirt.  Doubtless  Onagon  would 
put  it  on  some  time  during  the  day,  and  when  he  did 
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so  he  would  stand  for  a moment  just  under  this  part 
of  the  cliff.  The  pursuer  drew  his  spare  bowstrings 
from  a pouch  and  tested  their  strength,  pulling  at 
every  length  in  a vain  effort  to  break  them.  He  tied 
three  together  in  one  piece  and  made  a noose  in  an 
end  large  enough  to  slip  easily  over  a man’s  head.  The 
other  end  he  tied  around  the  tree.  Then  he  stretched 
himself  full  length  to  await  his  opportunity. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  made  these  preparations  to 
snare  his  prey  than  Tebikoosa  saw  a better  way. 
Indian  sagacity  and  persistence  had  brought  him  this 
measure  of  success,  that  he  had  overtaken  his  enemy ; 
Indian  cunning,  miscalled  treachery  by  the  palefaces, 
would  justify  him  in  making  sure  of  his  enemy  by 
strangling  him  before  he  was  suspicious  of  danger; 
but  the  impulse  of  personal  vengeance,  the  instigation 
of  personal  injury,  these  begat  the  desire  to  lay  hands 
on  his  enemy,  and  there  was  born  full-grown  a lust 
for  battle,  Tebikoosa  again  looked  over  the  camping 
place.  A few  paces  to  the  right  the  cliff  gave  straight 
down  to  the  narrow  margin  where  the  signs  showed 
that  Onagon  would  beach  his  canoe.  Tebikoosa  untied 
his  bowstrings  and  crept  to  another  tree.  There  he 
removed  his  hunting  shirt  and  pouches  and  head 
dress.  His  bowstrings  coiled  in  one  hand,  his  knife 
held  in  the  other,  he  lay  down  again  to  wait. 

Onagon  paddled  to  a cove  where  weeds  spread  their 
ugly  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  he 
threw  over  a hook,  put  the  end  of  the  line  in  his 
mouth,  and  paddled  slowly  backward.  He  had  not 
long  to  maneuver.  A few  strokes  of  the  paddle,  the 
bone  hook  was  hardly  more  than  in  motion,  when  a 
large  fish  leaped  to  make  sure  of  the  deceptive  morsel. 
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Onagon  shipped  his  paddle,  pulled  at  the  line,  and 
presently  the  fish  was  flopping  helplessly  on  the  canoe 
bottom.  Then,  abundant  material  for  breakfast  having 
been  obtained,  the  man  turned  about  and  paddled 
briskly  to  the  shore.  He  tossed  the  fish  so  that  it  fell 
near  the  fire,  steered  to  the  landing  place  with  all  the 
Indian's  exquisite  care,  that  the  canoe  might  not  touch 
bottom,  lifted  it  from  the  water  and  laid  it  upside 
down  at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  Another  moment  and 
he  was  squatted  by  the  fire,  cleaning  the  fish. 

Tebikoosa  stood  up.  His  lean  arms  and  sinewy 
back  glowed  bright  in  the  full  glare  of  the  morning 
sun  as  he  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  little  cliff.  Every 
movement  was  still  cautious  and  noiseless,  and  he  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  back  of  Onagon  until  he  was  ready  for 
action.  Then,  with  one  glance  downward,  he  leaped, 
and  his  moccasined  feet  crashed  through  the  frail  bark 
of  Onagon’s  canoe.  Thus  was  Ibenese  avenged,  and 
thus  was  further  flight,  except  on  foot,  prevented. 

Onagon  started  up,  knife  in  hand.  Perhaps  he 
thought  to  take  his  adversary  at  disadvantage  while  he 
was  impeded  by  the  wreck  of  the  canoe,  perhaps  the 
instant  revelation  of  the  crisis  that  faced  him  endowed 
him  with  the  courage  of  desperation.  At  all  events,  he 
dashed  at  Tebikoosa  without  hesitation,  and  they  met 
midway  between  the  canoe  and  the  fire. 

Each  caught  the  other's  knife  hand  and  for  a mo- 
ment they  stood  like  statues  cast  in  bronze,  their 
muscles  strained  to  the  utmost,  their  breasts  and  faces 
almost  touching.  Concentration  of  effort  parted  Ona- 
gon's  lips  and  furrowed  his  brow,  whereon  beads  of 
sweat  formed,  but  Tebikoosa's  lips  were  closed  in  a 
thin,  terrible  smile.  He  ground  one  heel  into  the  sand 
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and  pushed  and  pushed  till  Onagon’s  hands  were  raised 
above  the  level  of  his  head.  With  the  same  fearful 
steadiness  the  fugitive’s  arms  were  bent,  and  he  saw 
the  point  of  his  own  knife  slowly  approaching  his 
throat.  He  fell  suddenly  to  his  knees,  thus  bringing  a 
different  strain  on  his  adversary’s  muscles,  but  not 
breaking  his  hold.  Onagon  writhed  and  toiled,  but  he 
could  not  free  his  knife  hand,  and  again  he  saw  a 
glistening  blade  approaching  his  bare  flesh.  It  was 
Tebikoosa’s  blade  this  time.  It  pointed  to  his  heart 
and  it  vibrated  as  little  by  little  it  came  closer.  Onagon 
could  not  meet  the  strain,  for  the  strength  of  his  an- 
tagonist was  the  strength  of  death,  so,  at  the  last 
moment,  he  sought  again  to  avert  it  by  a sudden 
movement,  ducking  his  head  and  trying  to  set  his  teeth 
in  Tebikoosa’s  wrist. 

Tebikoosa  was  as  quick  as  Onagon.  He  took  instant 
advantage  of  the  change  of  effort,  wrenched  Onagon’s 
right  hand  around  in  front  and  pressed  it  with  his 
knee  against  the  kneeling  body.  Then,  with  the  former 
crushing  strength,  he  again  brought  the  knife  point 
to  the  bare  flesh  and  forced  it  in,  slowly  at  first,  until 
Onagon  gave  forth  a loud  cry,  when  it  was  plunged 
to  the  hilt. 

The  idler’s  knife  fell  from  his  useless  hand  and  he 
sank  prone  on  the  ground.  The  cry  was  his  last,  for 
the  thrust  touched  a vital  spot.  Tebikoosa  quickly 
arose  and  snatched  his  bowstrings  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  dropped  them  when  he  leaped  from  the 
cliff.  Working  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it,  he  cast 
the  strings  over  Onagon’s  shoulders,  dragged  the 
dying  man  to  the  cliff  and  caught  the  end  of  the 
strings  over  the  protruding  roots  of  the  tree  that 
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grew  at  the  top.  Thus  Onagon  was  held  in  an  upright 
position,  much  as  Tebikoosa  had  planned  at  first.  His 
face  was  already  drawn  with  the  last  agony,  and  Tebi- 
koosa hurried.  He  tore  a stake  from  the  shelter.  It 
was  pointed  at  one  end,  and  this  he  hardened  in  the 
fire. 

‘'Ho ! you  Onagon  \”  he  shouted,  using  his  voice  for 
the  first  time  since  he  had  seen  his  enemy;  “you  on 
the  cliff  there ! you  who  strike  women ! you  who  steal 
from  helpless  children ! you  who  run  away  when  a man 
pursues!  Coward!  Thief!  Hear  me,  for  it  is  I,  Tebi- 
koosa, who  kills  you !” 

Thus  he  berated  his  enemy  while  he  hardened  the 
pointed  stake,  and  when  it  was  ready,  with  a final  ap- 
peal to  the  dead  Onagon  to  hear  and  see,  he  ran  with 
all  force  and  drove  the  stake  through  his  enemy’s 
body  and  into  the  cliff  behind  him. 

Winter  had  come  when  Tebikoosa  returned  to  Miti- 
gwaki.  Let  pass  the  greeting  from  his  heart-sickened 
wife,  the  cackling  laugh  of  old  Megissun  as  he  saw 
that  his  prayers  had  been  heard,  the  firm  grip  of  Sibe- 
quay’s  hand  as  she  hardened  her  features  to  keep  back 
the  tears,  the  sympathetic  but  incomprehensible 
gurgling  of  the  chubby  Opechee.  The  time  came 
speedily  when  the  wanderer  had  to  tell  his  story,  for 
the  whole  village  gathered  before  Megissun’s  wigwam 
at  nightfall.  A great  fire  was  kindled,  and,  clad  in 
their  thickest  skins,  the  people  huddled  around  it. 

Tebikoosa  spoke.  He  told  of  his  many  days’  jour- 
ney to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  north.  He  displayed 
the  scalp  of  Onagon  and  the  famous  bonnet  that  was 
not  won  in  war.  And  at  the  end  he  took  a drum  and 
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beat  while  he  danced  around  the  fire  and  sang.  The 
words  of  his  song  had  been  carefully  conned  and  fitted 
to  the  tune  during  his  long  journey  homeward.  Night 
after  night  he  had  rehearsed  it  by  his  own  solitary 
campfires.  They  were  preluded,  as  was  right,  by 
many  a heyah-heyah,  and  then  proceeded: 

I,  Tebikoosa,  I killed  him ! 

I drove  a stake  through  his  heart! 

I killed  him,  I,  Tebikoosa  1 

My  knife  found  his  body,  heyah! 

I,  Tebikoosa,  I killed  him! 

Heyah ! heyah  I 

This  was  his  song  of  triumph,  and  the  tune  was  that 
of  old  Wabishkindibe’s  song  of  the  Mad  Elk. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  half-breed's  HONEYMOON. 

With  the  canoe  over  his  head  as  if  it  were  a huge 
bonnet,  he  toiled  up  the  first  ridge  of  the  portage.  She 
carried  the  paddles  and  pack  a few  paces  behind  him. 
At  the  summit  she  paused  and  looked  back  for  just  an 
instant.  The  lake  shimmered  through  the  foliage  be- 
low her,  and|iar  away  on  the  further  shore  she 
discerned  the  outline  of  the  mountain  behind  the  vil- 
lage that  had  been  her  home.  Nothing  connected  with 
the  village  itself  was  visible;  the  forest  on  this  side 
screened  the  margin  of  the  lake  on  the  other,  and 
even  if  there  had  been  no  intervening  green  veil  she 
could  not  have  distinguished  the  wigwams  at  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  haze  of  midsummer  absorbed  such 
smoke  as  might  be  rising  from  fires  in  front  of  them. 
So  the  mountain  was  her  last  glimpse;  it  awakened 
no  familiar  memory,  for  she  had  lived  at  the  base 
of  it ; only  once  before  had  she  been  where  its  out- 
lines could  be  seen — that  day  when  she  arrived  from 
the  paleface  settlement  at  the  Soo,  at  the  village  of 
her  mother’s  people  in  this  heart  of  the  wilderness ; 
but  it  was  a landmark,  it  looked  down  on  the  lodge  that 
had  sheltered  her  since  the  first  great  tragedy  in  her 
life  made  her  dependent,  and  it  stirred  her  vaguely, 
arousing  a dim  perception  of  the  significance  of  its 
permanence.  She  looked,  and  her  eyes  were  wistful 
with  wonderment  rather  than  regret.  There  was  no 
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sigh  as  she  turned  her  back  upon  it  for  the  last  time 
and  descended  the  portage. 

When  they  were  midway  in  the  descent,  a giant 
moose  broke  from  cover  and  galloped  across  a cleared 
space  at  the  bottom.  The  young  man  put  down  his 
canoe  at  once  and  turned  to  his  companion. 

“Are  you  afraid?”  he  asked. 

“Not  of  the  moose,”  she  answered. 

He  smiled,  picked  up  the  canoe  again,  and  they 
went  on. 

They  re-embarked  below  the  waterfall,  and  for  an 
hour  their  paddles  dipped  in  placid  water,  darkened  by 
the  trees  that  arched  it  over  from  bank  to  bank.  Here 
and  there  the  sun  shot  its  burning  arrows  through 
rifts  in  the  trembling  foliage,  and  the  river  showed  its 
wounds  in  dancing  spots  of  glowing  yellow.  Bare- 
headed, she  knelt  forward,  the  vast  silence  of  the 
woods  surrounding  her,  enwrapping  her,  and  sinking 
deep  into  her  heart,  her  paddle  arousing  almost  in- 
audible gurgles  as  steadily  -she  plied  it,  her  eyes  as 
deep  and  dark  as  the  stream  itself  and  as  unsuggestive 
of  the  turbulence  to  which  it  might  be  stirred  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  course.  From  time  to  time  the 
canoe  crossed  patches  of  yellow  sunlight,  when  the 
glossy  black  of  the  Indian  faded  from  her  hair,  leaving 
it  dark  brown,  when  her  nose  showed  straight  and 
thin,  and  her  cheeks  lost  the  copper  tint  of  the  true 
native  of  the  wilds ; but  while  the  craft  glided  in  the 
shadow,  the  Indian  that  was  in  her  blood  was  mani- 
fested in  her  lithe  motions,  her  black  eyes,  the  promi- 
nence of  her  cheek  bones,  and  at  such  time  her  garb 
betrayed  no  paleface  touch  in  decoration  or  arrange- 
ment. 
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He  in  the  stern  could  face  the  untempered  blaze  of 
noon  with  no  fear  that  the  keenest  observer  would 
doubt  his  race.  Tall,  slender  to  leanness,  large-boned 
and  dark,  he  wore  his  two  feathers  on  the  circlet  of 
skunk  skin  with  the  pride  and  right  of  a thoroughbred 
Ojibway.  There  were  warriors  and  chiefs  in  his  an- 
cestry, there  was  the  potentiality  of  chifetainship  in 
him.  It  would  have  taken  superfine  discrimination 
at  this  time,  when  the  confidence  of  young  manhood 
crowned  his  demeanor,  to  discern  beneath  the  surface 
those  inherent  weaknesses  of  impulse  and  judgment 
that  destined  him  for  failure.  He  spoke  no  word  to 
jar  the  somber,  peaceful  silence,  until  the  air  began 
to  rustle  with  Nature’s  own  whispering,  and  the 
stream  began  to  wrinkle  at  the  approach  of  a steep 
descent.  Then  he  said  simply,  “Stop,”  and  when  his 
companion  withdrew  her  paddle,  he  guided  the  canoe 
to  the  bush-lined  bank  and  held  it  still  a moment,  with 
his  hand  on  an  overhanging  alder. 

“Are  you  afraid?”  he  asked. 

“Not  of  the  rapids,”  she  answered. 

“Do  not  paddle,  then,  unless  I tell  you,”  said  he, 
and  pushed  off. 

The  whispering  ahead  grew  to  a tumult  that  rack- 
eted in  the  pines  and  echoed  in  roars  from  unseen 
cliffs  at  either  side  of  their  course ; the  river  shook 
with  its  impact  against  resisting  rocks,  it  struck  at  the 
curving  banks  and  leaped  back,  unsteady,  tumbling 
and  frothing  in  its  rage;  it  curled  dangerously  smooth 
over  boulders  in  midstream,  it  broke  against  and 
swirled  from  boulders  at  the  right  and  boulders  at  the 
left,  it  showed  its  hundred  gnashing  teeth  where  little 
stones  held  up  their  points  in  the  shallows,  it  writhed 
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as  a serpent  writhes,  and  fled  as  if  in  terror  of  the 
listless  waters  behind  it.  Into  the  black  and  white  and 
sometimes  dazzling  turmoil  the  man  guided  the  canoe 
while  the  girl  sat  motionless,  as  if  she  were  a fixture 
in  the  craft.  Dexterously  he  avoided  the  perilous 
middle  boulders,  and  the  boulders  at  the  right  and 
left,  keeping  ever  in  the  deepest  water.  The  canoe 
now  slid,  now  leaped  upon  the  torrent.  The  wind  of 
their  progress  blew  cool  on  their  brows,  and  the  canoe, 
like  a live  thing,  dodged  one  peril  and  another,  es- 
caping the  hundred  teeth,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  pierced  its  bottom,  and  at  last  sprang  from  a 
rolling  billow  to  the  foam-flecked,  agitated  water  of  a 
deep  pool  between  high  cliffs. 

The  race  was  won ; the  river  had  been  defeated,  and 
again  both  paddles  dipped  in  placid  water,  dark  with 
the  shadow  of  overhanging  trees. 

An  hour  came  when  the  sun  no  longer  pierced  the 
foliage  and  the  water  put  on  its  all-black  robe  till 
another  dawn.  Then  the  man  guided  the  canoe  to 
the  shore  and  they  debarked.  Here  on  a natural  lawn 
were  the  charred  sticks  that  marked  the  campfires  of 
all  travelers  along  this  route,  for  here  was  one  of 
the  regular  resting  places.  They  started  their  own 
fire  and  ate  of  the  food  that  comprised  a small  part  of 
their  pack,  and  prepared  their  own  unsheltered  camp. 
He  told  her  of  his  other  journeys  along  this  course, 
how  he  always  camped  here  for  a night,  how  he  had 
heard  trampling  of  elk,  and  the  call  of  the  moose,  and 
the  baying  of  wolves,  and  how  sometimes  the  skies 
were  aflame,  and  the  lightning  sent  its  hot  bolts  to 
sear  the  pines  beside  them.  The  darkness  drew  gently 
on  as  he  droned  his  tales  and  smoked  the  pipe  that 
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had  been  sacrificed  all  day  to  paddling.  Stars  blinked 
at  them  where  the  trees  grew  apart,  a breeze,  unfelt 
below,  set  the  upper  foliage  gossiping. 

At  last  the  account  of  his  few  experiences  in  the 
great  world  was  finished,  and  he  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe. 

“Are  you  afraid?”  he  asked. 

“Not  of  the  night,  Maskenozha,”  she  answered. 

Such  was  their  wedding  journey  for  the  first  day, 
and  such  it  continued  for  six  more,  till  they  paused 
at  the  edge  of  the  great  lake  on  whose  shore,  distant  a 
few  hours’  paddling,  was  Mitigwaki,  Maskenozha’s 
native  village,  the  home  of  his  people,  where  stood 
the  only  wigwam  to  whose  shelter  he  had  any  claim, 
the  wigwam  of  Megissun,  put  up  and  maintained  by 
Sibequay,  the  young  man’s  sturdy,  tradition-bound 
mother. 

“We  shall  be  there  soon,”  said  Maskenozha;  “are 
you  afraid?” 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully  a moment,  then  cast 
down  her  eyes  and  toyed  with  the  fringe  of  her  dress. 

“I  fear  your  mother,”  she  said  almost  inaudibly. 

His  brow  darkened. 

“Why?”  he  asked,  after  a long  pause. 

“You  know  better  than  I,  Maskenozha.  She  parted 
us  two  summers  ago.  You  know  what  she  said  then. 
I cannot  forget  it.  'No  half-breed  shall  sleep  in  my 
wigwam.’  I fear  that  she  has  not  changed  her  mind.” 

“She  has  no  right  to  keep  us  apart,”  said  Mas- 
kenozha petulantly.  “I  was  a boy  then.  It’s  different 
now.” 

He  knew  better,  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  to  the 
Ojibway  man  there  is  no  coming-of-age.  The  years 
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may  frost  his  locks,  but  so  long  as  his  mother  lives,  she 
may,  if  she  be  a forceful  character,  dominate  his  life. 
He  may  rebel,  may  run  away,  may  assert  his  man- 
hood and  marry  whom  he  chooses,  in  defiance  of 
maternal  edict.  In  every  country  a man  may  do  thus, 
but  such  an  O jibway  must  be  daring,  resourceful,  and 
of  character  comparable  at  least  in  forcefulness  to  that 
of  the  mother  whose  displeasure  he  brooks.  He  must 
be  no  impulsive  weakling,  but  forethoughtful  and 
shrewd.  He  must  give  over  the  visions  of  the  child 
who  dreams  of  building  his  own  wigwam  and  sees  it 
tower  in  his  imagination  only  to  find  that  he  cannot 
so  much  as  strip  the  bark  from  the  tree  in  preparation 
for  the  actual  work.  Such  a man  must  see  his  way  be- 
fore he  sets  forth  on  it. 

“Your  mother  will  be  angry, ’’  said  the  apprehensive 
bride. 

“I  can  be  angry  myself,”  Maskenozha  grumbled. 
“My  mother  is  too  old-fashioned.  I know  plenty  of 
men  who  married  half-breeds.  It  isn’t  your  fault  that 
your  father  was  a paleface.” 

“No,”  she  admitted,  “but  there’s  m.ore  than  that. 
Your  mother  doesn’t  like  me.” 

“She  doesn’t  know  you !”  he  retorted  stoutly.  “She 
never  tried  to  know  you.  She  wanted  me  to  take  the 
chief’s  daughter,  but  I wouldn’t,  and  the  chief’s 
daughter  has  gone  to  Kabeyun’s  son.  So  what  can 
my  mother  say?  Don’t  you  be  afraid,  Eliza.  My 
mother  shall  not  drive  you  away.  I shall  never  leave 
you,  be  sure  of  that.” 

Eliza  smiled  gratefully.  There  was  comfort  in  his 
tone  w^hen  the  lover  spoke  and  the  man  himiself  was 
lost  sight  of.  She  made  no  response,  and  at  no  time. 
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then  or  thereafter,  did  she  come  to  her  husband’s  aid 
with  arguments  drawn  from  paleface  life;  for  she 
had  seen  only  the  wrong  side  of  it,  and  that  as  a 
child ; and  her  several  years  in  the  wilderness,  where 
relatives  of  her  mother  had  taken  care  of  her,  had 
tended  to  subdue  the  white  that  was  in  her  and  de- 
velop the  stolid  patience  with  which  the  Indian  sub- 
mits to  the  tyranny  of  circumstance  and  tradition. 

It  was  dark  when  they  arrived  at  Mitigwaki.  Mas- 
kenozha  had  paddled  leisurely  over  this  final  stage 
in  their  journey,  and  he  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  quit 
their  last  resting  place.  There  was  nobody  at  the 
shore  to  meet  them,  and  their  coming  was  wholly  un- 
noticed. Eliza  stood  by  silently  while  he  lifted  out 
the  canoe  and  put  it  in  a safe  place,  but  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  observe  that  his  movements  were  slow. 
It  took  him  long  to  be  satisfied  of  details  which,  at  the 
resting  places  in  their  journey,  had  been  speedily  ad- 
justed. Nevertheless,  there  was  an  aggressive  note  in 
his  voice,  when,  at  last,  he  said,  ‘"Come,”  and  they 
started  for  the  family  wigwam. 

Their  way  led  them  along  the  edge  of  the  village 
rather  than  through  it,  and  they  were  not ' accosted. 
The  wigwam  door  was  closed,  and  for  a moment 
Maskenozha  hesitated.  Then  he  withdrew  the  pegs, 
opened,  and  went  in.  The  great,  circular  room  was 
empty. 

“There’s  nobody  here,”  said  he,  in  unmistakable 
relief ; “come  in.” 

Eliza  entered  timidly.  She  could  not  share  her 
husband’s  satisfaction  in  that  the  crisis  was  postponed. 
Here,  in  the  forbidden  dwelling  where  even  she  felt 
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that  she  had  a right  to  cordial  welcome,  she  was  op- 
pressed by  the  stern  will  of  the  absent  mother.  Better 
would  it  be  if  the  mother  were  there  to  be  won,  or  to 
prove  implacable,  than  that  the  mandate  spoken  two 
summers  ago  should  be  disregarded. 

‘‘We’d  better  camp  by  the  shore,  Maskenozha,”  said 
she,  “till  your  mother  returns.  I saw  a good  camp- 
ground there  just  where  the  cliff  rises ” 

“No,”  Maskenozha  interrupted  decidedly,  full  of 
courage,  now  that  there  was  no  dreaded  presence  to 
awe  him.  “Here  we  belong,  here  we  stay.  Rest  a 
little  while,  Eliza.  I will  find  where  mother  is.  I 
think  she  must  be  on  a journey.” 

Thus  it  proved.  Sibequay’s  eldest  daughter  lived  in 
a village  on  Grand  Manitoulin,  and  a traveler  had 
passed  with  word  that  she  was  ill.  The  mother  de- 
parted alone  to  visit  her  on  the  day  when  Maskenozha 
and  his  bride  set  forth  from  the  village-by-an-inland- 
lake  on  their  wedding  journey.  Maskenozha  learned 
this  when  he  called  at  Tebikoosa’s  wigwam.  Megissun 
was  staying  there  during  Sibequay’s  absence. 

“You’ve  been  gone  a long  time,”  was  Megissun’s 
greeting. 

“Yes,”  Maskenozha  admitted,  remembering  how  he 
had  gone  on  a pretext  that  he  was  to  visit  a cousin 
in  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missisaga.  “I  went 
to  Odena-beshowad-Sagaigon.” 

“Oh !”  said  Megissun.  “Did  you  see  my  cousin, 
Sohangetaha  ?” 

“I  saw  him.  He  and  all  his  family  are  well.” 

“And  Shingebis,  did  you  see  him?” 

“I  saw  him  and  his  son,  Waboos.  They  made  me 
welcome.” 
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“That  was  as  it  should  be.  Shingebis  owed  me 
^our  buffalo  skins  for  fifty  summers,  but  he  paid.  You 
remember,  Maskenozha,  he  settled  when  I went  with 
you  and  Tebikoosa,  here,  and  your  brother,  Tekume- 
gezhik,  and  your  brother,  Ibenese,  to  press  my  claim. 
He  paid  and  we  parted  good  friends.” 

Tebikoosa  inquired  about  acquaintances  in  the 
village-by-an-inland-lake,  and  Maskenozha  answered 
him.  They  were  seated  on  stones  just  without  the 
wigwam,  and  Mahngequay,  hearing  her  youngest 
brother’s  voice,  came  out  and  greeted  him.  Maske- 
nozha asked  for  Opechee,  now  well  along  in  his  second 
year. 

“He  is  well,”  said  the  mother,  happily,  “and  asleep. 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  see  him  walk.” 

They  gossiped  of  other  things  until  at  length  Megis- 
sun  said,  “Now  that  you’ve  come  home,  I will  go  back 
to  my  own  wigwam.” 

“Good,”  Maskenozha  responded,  “we  shall  be  glad 
to  take  care  of  you.” 

He  used  the  Ojibway  form  of  the  plural  that  sig- 
nifies that  two  persons  are  joined  in  the  action  with- 
out including  the  person  addressed. 

''Neenawinf’  queried  Megissun,  repeating  the  word 
for  “we  two.” 

“Yes ; I have  brought  my  wife  home.” 

“Ah!”  and  there  was  a long  pause.  “Who  is  she?” 
asked  Megissun. 

“Eliza  Robinson,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Waboos, 
the  son  of  Shingebis.” 

“She  is  a half-breed,”  remarked  the  old  man,  dis- 
passionately. 
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“She  is  my  wife/’  said  Alaskenozha.  “Shingebis  and 
Waboos  gave  us  a feast.” 

“Your  mother  will  not  like  it.” 

Maskenozha  stirred  uneasily.  “Eliza  is  my  wife,” 
he  repeated.  “I  shall  not  leave  her.” 

A long  silence  followed.  “Will  you  come?”  asked 
Maskenozha,  at  length. 

“No,”  said  Alegissun,  “I  will  stay  with  Tebikoosa.” 

The  young  man  started  slowly  back  to  the  family 
wigwam.  Mahngequay  ran  after  him  and  caught  him 
by  the  hand. 

“I  am  going  with  you,”  she  said,  and  her  brother 
answered  with  a Migwetch  that  seemed  to  choke  him. 

Mahngequay  had  seen  Eliza  at  the  time  of  the 
famous  journey  when  Megissun  collected  his  fifty- 
year-old  debt,  and  Eliza  remembered  her  as  a childless 
bride.  They  sat  close  together  in  the  wigwam,  saying 
little,  but  such  as  it  was  it  ^comforted  Eliza  greatly. 
Here  was  a friend,  the  more  welcome  because  unex- 
pected. Maskenozha  presently  went  without  and  sat 
alone  near  the  door,  and  there  Tebikoosa  joined  him. 

“Sibequay  will  not  accept  Eliza,”  said  the  brother- 
in-law  ; “what  will  you  do  then  ?” 

“My  mother  does  not  know  Eliza,”  Maskenozha 
protested ; “she  must  accept  her.” 

“I  think  she  will  not.  What  will  you  do?” 

After  a pause,  “I  don’t  know,”  said  Maskenozha. 
“I  have  not  thought  about  it.” 

There  was  another  long  silence  before  Tebikoosa 
spoke  again.  “You  have  no  bowls,  no  kettles,  no 
skins  for  a tepee,  it  is  too  late  to  cut  bark  for  a wig- 
wam. You  own  your  canoe  and  a few  other  things, 
but  would  they  trade  for  enough  to  give  you  the  neces- 
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sary  supplies  to  keep  your  wife  through  the  winter? 
And  if  you  traded  them,  how  would  you  hunt,  or  do 
other  work  for  food?” 

Maskenozha  dropped  his  head  on  his  hands. 

“This  is  where  I belong,”  he  muttered  obstinately. 
“All  my  brothers  brought  their  wives  to  stay  here  till 
they  were  ready  to  set  up  their  own  wigwams.  Tekum- 
egezhik  stayed  two  years.  I have  a right  here.” 

“Yes,  if  Sibequay  wills  it,  but  if  not,  what  will  you 
do?” 

As  no  answer  came,  Tebikoosa  added,  “Will  you 
send  Eliza  back?” 

“No !”  cried  Maskenozha,  with  explosive  energy. 
“Never!  if  my  mother  drives  us  out  I shall  go  with 
my  wife.  My  mother  must  let  us  stay.” 

“Yes,”  said  Tebikoosa  thoughtfully,  “if  we  can  per- 
suade her.  But  I have  no  hope.” 

He  then  arose,  called  to  Mahngequay,  and  they 
went  to  their  own  home. 

Next  day  came  Megissun.  “I  will  stay,”  said  he 
gravely,  “till  Sibequay  returns.” 

This  concession  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Tebi- 
koosa and  Mahngequay,  as  Maskenozha  surmised,  and 
it  was  with  genuine  confidence  that  he  assured  Eliza 
that  the  battle  was  won. 

“My  mother  will  find  us  here,”  he  said,  “and  my 
father  with  us.  She  will  be  angry  at  first,  perhaps, 
but  what  can  she  do?  My  father  will  tell  her  about 
you,  and  she  will  get  over  it.” 

Eliza  needed  no  hint  to  do  her  utmost  to  please  the 
aged  man.  She  lacked  nothing  in  Indian  house- 
wifery, and  if  she  had,  her  diligence,  her  persistent 
industry,  her  anticipation  of  Megissun’s  slightest 
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wants  must  have  melted  a stonier  heart  than  his. 
Indeed,  the  old  man  smiled  upon  her  before  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  and  thereafter  seemed  to  take  her  as 
a matter  of  course.  Mahngequay  came  every  day  with 
Opechee,  and  Tebikoosa  took  his  meals  at  Megissun’s 
wigwam,  whenever  he  was  in  the  village,  so  that  the 
baby  might  be  with  his  grandfather  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. So  Mahngequay  and  Eliza  did  the  simple  house- 
work together,  and  while  they  were  busy,  the  aged 
man  entertained  Opechee ; or,  perhaps  Opechee  enter- 
tained Megissun.  That  is  as  one  looks  at  it,  the  fact 
being  that  for  hours  at  a time  Megissun  would  sit  on 
the  ground  with  the  baby,  within  or  without  the  wig- 
wam as  happened  to  be  convenient,  singing  to  him 
songs  of  war,  of  love,  of  birds  and  beasts,  of  travel 
and  adventure,  sometimes  beating  the  rhythm  softly  on 
his  drum,  sometimes  rapping  two  sticks  together;  to 
all  of  which  Opechee  listened  with  round-eyed  atten- 
tion, and  when  there  came  a pause  in  the  singing  he 
was  quick  with  the  few  words  he  had  learned  to  com- 
mand another  song.  Thus  Opechee  manifested  satis- 
faction with  the  entertainment,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  Megissun  responded  with  new  song  or  repeti- 
tions of  the  old  ones,  manifested  the  satisfaction  de- 
rived by  him  from  a sympathetic  and  admiring 
audience. 

Meantime,  Maskenozha  had  been  persuaded,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  twenty  years,  to  work.  This  was  under 
Tebikoosa’s  influence.  Mitigwaki,  save  for  the  shore 
line,  was  entirely  within  the  forest,  as  its  name  im- 
plied, but  not  far  away  was  an  open  space  where  the 
villagers  conducted  their  modest  agriculture.  It  was 
the  season  when  crops  required  attention ; to  some  ex- 
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tent  the  harvest  had  begun.  Tebikoosa  did  not  say  so, 
but  he  felt  tragedy  impending  over  Maskenozha,  and 
he  did  not  only  what  he  could  to  avert  it,  but  also  to 
mitigate  its  severity.  He  knew  Sibequay,  and  while 
he  and  Mahngequay  hoped  to  overcome  her  opposition 
to  Eliza,  they  had  little  confidence  in  success.  There- 
fore, with  forethought  of  which  Maskenozha  never 
dreamed  in  his  careless  life,  he  sought  to  provide  the 
boy  with  at  least  the  beginning  of  store  against  the 
winter’s  needs.  On  the  pretext  that  he  must  get  his 
crops  in  early,  so  as  to  resume  work  at  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Post,  and  that  Mahngequay  was  so  occupied  with 
Opechee  that  she  could  not  work  in  the  fields,  he  hired 
^Maskenozha  to  help  him,  paying  him  in  grain. 

For  many  days,  then,  the  younger  men  were  absent 
from  the  village  with  most  else  of  the  population,  and 
Eliza  stayed  at  the  family  wigwam  with  Mahngequay 
and  Opechee  and  Megissun,  learning  the  ways  of  her 
new  people,  studying  to  please,  and  growing  in  con- 
tentment. Since  the  death  of  her  mother,  Maskenozha 
was  the  only  person  who  had  come  into  her  life  with 
afifection,  and  the  interest  of  Tebikoosa  and  Mahnge- 
quay added  to  the  devotion  of  her  husband,  filled  her 
heart  to  overflowing.  She  was  happy  in  spite  of  the 
lurking  apprehension  of  what  might  come  when  Sibe- 
quay should  return.  During  the  long  hours  of  day- 
light, when  Maskenozha  was  absent  in  the  fields,  her 
joy  found  little  opportunity  for  expression,  save  as 
she  applied  herself  to  work  with  intense  energy.  The 
white  that  was  in  her  longed  to  break  the  bonds  of 
Indian  reserve.  The  redman  understands  his  kind; 
among  themselves  there  is  no  lack  of  expressiveness 
which  appeals  to  them,  however  restrained  it  may  seem 
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to  the  paleface  observer.  It  is  not  in  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  that  the  Indian  is  inferior  to  the  white; 
the  manner  is  simply  different.  Eliza  could  not  know 
this.  She  could  not  have  understood  if  the  wisest 
medicing^man  had  told  her  that  inheritances  were  at 
war  wi^in  her;  that  the  expansive  longing  of  her 
heart,  l||r  impulse  to  caress,  and  her  wish  to  be 
caressedii  were  tokens  of  the  long  line  of  white  influ- 
ences that  came  to  her  through  her  worthless,  disso- 
lute, but  white  father.  Megissun  was  plainly  puzzled, 
though  not  displeased,  when  she  forgot  herself  and 
took  his  hand  to  lead  him  to  dinner,  or  stroked  his 
white  locks ; and  Eliza,  perceiving  that  somehow  she 
was  amiss  in  such  manifestations  of  feeling,  would 
snatch  up  Opechee  and  fondle  him  with  bountiful  ten- 
derness, not  so  much  because  she  loved  the  baby, 
which  she  did  unselfishly  and  deeply,  but  because  she 
must  have  some  outlet  for  the  flood  of  her  emotions. 
It  was  afl  one  with  Opechee.  He  ruled  wherever  he 
sat,  be  it  on  his  father’s  knee,  beside  old  Megissun, 
at  his  mother’s  breast,  or  in  Eliza’s  arms.  Her  ex- 
travagant caresses  made  his  chubby  cheeks  dimple 
with  laughter,  and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Mask- 
enozha’s  wife  was  quite  as  good  as  any  real  Indian 
could  have  been. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
maskenozha’s  defiance.  n 

So  a long  moon  passed,  in  which  time  habits  were 
formed.  If  something  prevented  Mahngeqimy  from 
bringing  Opechee  to  Megissun’s  at  the  usual  hour, 
Eliza  went  down  to  Tebikoosa’s  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter.  When  the  midday  meal  was  ready,  it  was 
Eliza  who  interrupted  Megissun’s  recital  of  O jibway 
lore  to  his  grandson,  for  such  the  songs  were,  the  first 
important  step  in  the  education  of  the  Indian  boy.  It 
was  Eliza  who  went  to  the  spring  for  water  in  the 
early  morning,  and  who  prepared  the  breakfast  for  her 
husband  and  Megissun,  and  it  was  she  who  freshened 
the  beds  with  boughs  of  balsam,  and  kept  the  interior 
of  the  capacious  wigwam  in  order.  She  fell  insensi- 
bly into  the  routine  of  the  simple  establishment,  and 
sometimes  caught  her  breath  with  surprise  when  it 
came  over  her  that  she  had  not  always  been  thus 
occupied.  Then  there  followed  minutes  of  choking 
apprehension  as  she  remembered  that  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  problem  of  her  life  had  yet  to  manifest 
its  value.  She  suffered  dread  unspeakable  at  thought 
of  Sibequay’s  return,  but  the  happiness  she  prized  so 
highly  came  to  her  aid  and  by  its  magic  dispelled  the 
clouds. 

Maskenozha  never  stirred  her  fears  by  allusion  to 
his  mother’s  return.  This  was  not  due  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  fine  consideration  of  his  bride’s  feelings.  It 
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was  merely  the  careless  habit  of  the  youth.  His  pas- 
sion for  the  half-breed  had  ennobled  him  to  the  extent 
of  braving  his  mother’s  opposition,  had  given  him  the 
courage  to  face  her  displeasure ; it  was  a strong  pas- 
sion, too,  as  evidenced  by  its  endurance  over  two  years 
of  separation  from  Eliza ; but  his  mental  habit  was  such 
that  he  not  only  accepted  gladly  the  postponement  of 
the  crisis,  but  he  accepted  also  the  situation  from  day 
to  day  as  entirely  sufficient,  and  without  effort  closed 
his  mind  to  the  future.  There  have  been  palefaces  like 
him.  It  was  a paleface  who  originated  the  proverb, 
“Don’t  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it.” 

One  evening,  Maskenozha,  returning  alone  from  the 
fields,  met  Eliza  on  the  trail.  She  was  crying,  and  for 
a time  could  not  tell  what  was  amiss,  but  her  husband 
knew. 

“My  mother?”  said  he  inquiringly;  “she  has  re- 
turned ?” 

“She  has  turned  me  out,”  sobbed  Eliza. 

Little  by  little  she  gave  him  the  details.  Ill  fortune 
had  attended  the  homecoming  in  every  minute  respect. 
Mahngequay  was  in  the  bush,  digging  roots  with 
Opechee ; Megissun  was  gossiping  at  the  chief’s  with 
Wabishkindibe  and  other  ancients ; Eliza  had  been 
braiding  a reed  mat,  and  had  gone  into  the  wigwam 
for  a moment,  when  the  door  darkened,  and  Sibequay 
stood  there. 

Their  words  were  few.  Eliza,  too  frightened  to 
speak  clearly,  faltered  the  truth,  and  doubtless  her  im- 
perfect use  of  the  Ojibway  tongue  added  to  her  dis- 
comfiture. Sibequay,  thunderstruck,  needed  no  con- 
fession, for  the  presence  of  the  girl  was  story  enough. 
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‘‘This  is  no  place  for  you/’  Sibequay  said.  '‘Be- 
gone.” 

“Tebikoosa  or  Mahngequay  ought  to  have  seen  her 
first,”  muttered  Maskenozha,  too  blinded  by  the  cat- 
astrophe to  think  of  cheering  words.  "She  ought  not 
to  have  found  you  there  with  nobody  to  speak  for  you,” 
he  added,  and  resentment  glowed  dull  in  his  heart  be- 
cause his  brother-in-law  had  mismanaged  the  affair. 
Maskenozha  felt  himself  deeply  injured.  Somebody 
surely  should  have  seen  to  it  that  Sibequay  was  in- 
formed of  the  situation  at  home;  arguments  and  pleas 
should  have  been  put  forward  before  her  wrath  was 
inflamed  by  discovery  of  an  intruder,  almost  a usurper 
in  her  dwelling;  but  just  how  that  could  have  been 
done  was  more  than  Maskenozha  or  any  other  human 
being  could  say.  There  were  no  telegraphs  or  mails 
to  apprise  anybody  of  Sibequay ’s  whereabouts  and 
plans.  Even  had  somebody — and  that  meant  Tebi- 
koosa — sacrificed  his  own  affairs  to  journey  to  Mani- 
toulin  to  see  Sibequay,  he  could  not  have  been  certain 
of  finding  her.  She  might  have  returned  by  one  route 
while  he  toiled  over  another.  Good  fortune  only  could 
have  brought  them  together,  and  it  appeared  that  for- 
tune was  wholly  against  the  peace  of  the  half-breed. 

Eliza’s  grief  at  length  stirred  Maskenozha  from  an- 
gry contemplation  of  his  own  wrongs. 

"Never  mind,”  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  "we  will  go 
back  and  I will  talk  to  her.” 

On  the  way  to  the  village  they  came  to  an  agree- 
ment that  was  perhaps  the  wisest  feature  in  their  rela- 
tions thus  far.  This  was  that  Eliza  should' go  to  Tebi- 
koosa’s  wigwam,  and  that  Maskenozha  should  face  his 
mother  alone.  He  found  Megissun  smoking  moodily 
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before  the  door,  and  it  seemed  the  old  man  peered 
anxiously  at  him,  but  they  exchanged  no  words. 
Maskenozha  entered,  and  Sibequay,  seeing  him,  de- 
sisted in  her  occupation  and  stood  with  arms  akimbo, 
lips  compressed  and  brows  wrinkled,  looking  at  him. 

“Where  is  my  wife  ?”  asked  Maskenozha. 

“Wife!”  snapped  Sibequay,  “I  know  no  wife  of 
yours.” 

“Yes,  you  do,  mother.  Eliza  Robinson  is  my  wife. 
I left  her  here.  Where  is  she?” 

“Eliza  Robinson  is  a half-breed!  She  is  no  wife  of 
any  son  of  mine.” 

“She  was  given  to  me  by  Waboos,  son  of  Shinge- 
bis,  who  adopted  her.  Shingebis  gave  us  a feast,”  said 
Maskenozha,  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  “We  were 
married  in  due  form,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents, 
and  she  is  therefore  legally  my  wife  and  inseparable 
from  me.” 

“Maskenozha,”  said  Sibequay,  “you  know  my  will 
and  the  custom  of  our  people.  A wife  must  be  accept- 
able to  the  man’s  parents,  else  she  cannot  stay. 
You ” 

He  interrupted  the  decree  which  was  on  her  lips. 

“I  know'  what  you  said,  mother,  but  Eliza  has  slept 
in  your  wigw'am  now  more  than  a moon.” 

“It  was  a trick !”  she  cried  in  ungovernable  anger. 
“You  have  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  shame 
my  lodge.  You  had  no  right  to  bring  her  here  without 
my  consent.” 

“Eliza  wished  to  camp  elsewhere,”  said  he,  “but  my 
father  w'as  here.” 

Sibequay  ignored  the  reference  to  her  husband.  “It 
was  a trick,”  she  insisted.  “She  should  not  have  en- 
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tered  here,  and  if  she  had  been  a true  Indian  woman 
she  would  have  remained  without  till  I came  home. 
She  shall  be  no  daughter  of  mine.  You  must  send  her 
away.’' 

The  decree  was  spoken.  Maskenozha  stood  motion- 
less for  a moment,  and  then,  with  no  show  of  haste, 
began  to  gather  together  various  articles  that  belonged 
to  himself  and  Eliza.  Sibequay  watched  him  curiously. 

‘‘What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  she  asked. 

“I  am  going  to  send  Eliza  away,”  he  answered,  “and 
wherever  she  goes  I shall  go  with  her.” 

He  continued  at  his  task  with  the  same  stolid  mod- 
eration with  which  he  began  it,  sure  sign  that  the  man 
within  him  had  been  thoroughly  aroused.  There  were 
more  things  to  claim  as  his  property  than  could  be 
taken  at  once.  He  made  a heap  of  them  outside  the 
door.  Then  he  filled  his  arms  with  as  many  as  he 
could  carry  and  took  them  to  Tebikoosa’s. 

“She  turns  you  out,”  he  said  to  Eliza,  “but  never 
mind.  She  turns  me  out,  too.” 

A terrible  weight  was  lifted  suddenly  from  Eliza’s 
heart.  As  if  rebounding  when  physical  restraint  is  re- 
leased, she  sprang  to  her  feet,  threw  her  arms  about 
her  husband’s  neck  and  kissed  him,  just  as  she  had 
held  and  kissed  him  on  the  day  two  summers  agone 
when  Sibequay  asserted  her  maternal  authority  to 
compel  Maskenozha  to  leave  her  alone  in  the  village- 
by-an-inland-lake.  And  Maskenozha,  then  shamed, 
embarrassed,  almost  terrified  by  the  manifestation  of 
passion  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed,  now  responded 
to  her  mood  and  was  ennobled  by  it. 

“You  are  my  wife,”  said  he.  “There  is  no  man,  nor 
woman,  nor  law  that  can  part  us.” 
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It  was  in  an  exaltation  of  independence  that  he  re- 
turned to  Megissun’s  for  the  rest  of  his  little  prop- 
erty. He  met  Sibequay,  an  ominous  scowl  on  her 
strong  features,  striding  toward  her  daughter’s  home. 
Maskenozha  said  nothing  to  her,  but  he  hurried  lest 
his  mother  cause  his  wife  more  grief  in  his  absence. 

‘T  am  sorry,”  said  Alegissun,  as  his  son  picked 
up  his  belongings. 

“Farewell,”  was  the  son’s  response. 

His  mother  and  sister  were  seated  in  deep  converse 
without  the  wigwam.  Maskenozha  passed  them  silent- 
ly and  entered,  finding  Tebikoosa  with  Eliza.  The  sit- 
uation was  known  to  Tebikoosa,  for  Mahngequay  had 
told  him.  She  had  seen  Sibequay  before  Maskenozha 
met  Eliza  on  the  trail.  So  there  was  little  to  say,  and 
presently  Tebikoosa  went  outside  and  joined  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law.  Sibequay  was  rehearsing  her 
grievance  with  intense  bitterness,  and  urging  her 
daughter  by  all  her  respect  for  maternal  advice  and  af- 
fection to  refuse  to  harbor  Eliza.  Mahngequay  looked 
up  in  a troubled  way  at  Tebikoosa,  who  listened  pa- 
tiently till  Sibequay  had  gone  over  her  case  again  and 
repeated  her  insistence  that  the  half-breed  should  not 
be  recognized  as  a member  of  the  family. 

“You  should  send  her  away.  She  has  no  right 
here,”  said  the  im.placable  old  woman. 

“Sibequay,”  said  Tebikoosa,  “Maskenozha  and  Eliza 
are  my  guests.  You  know  the  law.  Does  an  Ojibway 
turn  away  those  who  visit  him?” 

The  stern  old  woman  shook  with  anger.  The  argu- 
ment was  unanswerable,  although  there  was  a bitter 
alternative.  Nobody  could  dispute  the  rights  of  hos- 
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pitality,  but  one  could  protest  against  blind  obedience 
to  custom  that  tended  to  the  disruption  of  family  rela- 
tions. Even  in  her  wrath,  justifiable  though  she  be- 
lieved her  attitude  to  be,  Sibequay  hesitated  to  utter 
definitely  the  words  which  would  have  outlawed 
Mahngequay  herself.  She  resorted  to  the  threat  of 
hints. 

“Your  wigwam  is  your  own,  Tebikoosa,”  she  said, 
her  voice  trembling,  “and  my  daughter  now  belongs 
there.  You  and  she  may  do  in  your  own  home  as  you 
see  fit,  but  Mahngequay  is  my  daughter,  and  my  lodge 
is  my  own.  If  I should  say  so,  Mahngequay  never 
could  enter  it  again.” 

“I  understand  you,  Sibequay,”  replied  Tebikoosa. 
“I  do  not  choose  to  dislodge  my  guests.” 

“You  hold  me  as  nothing,  then!”  cried  Sibequay, 
and  her  passion  flamed  high.  Words  were  surging  to 
her  lips  that,  if  spoken,  would  create  havoc  in  the  fam- 
ily that  a generation  could  hardly  undo,  and  just  then, 
when  Mahngequay’s  tears  were  falling  and  her  heart 
stood  still  with  divided  loyalty  and  apprehension,  little 
Opechee  toddled  from  the  wigwam.  He  had  been 
asleep,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices  within  and  with- 
out his  usually  quiet  abode  had  aroused  him. 

‘'Nokomis r (grandmother)  he  cried  delightedly, 
and  threw  himself  against  the  old  woman’s  knees, 
pounding  her  with  his  tiny  fists  and  pulling  at  the 
fringes  of  her  garments. 

Sibequay  choked  and  looked  at  the  baby  through 
clouds  as  deep  as  those  that  blinded  her  daughter.  She 
tried  to  draw  away  as  from  an  untoward  influence,  she 
raised  her  hand,  the  impulse  of  outraged  dominance 
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bidding  her  push  the  child  aside;  but  the  hand  de- 
scended gently  on  Opechee’s  head,  the  other  hand 
joined  it,  she  caught  the  little  fellow  to  her  bosom  and 
held  him  so  hard  for  a moment  that  he  protested.  Then 
she  set  him  down,  arose,  and  slowly  departed  to  her 
own  wigwam. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  THE  LODGE  BY  THE  SHORE. 

It  was  Eliza  who  suggested  that  Maskenozha  should 
build  his  own  wigwam ; it  was  she  who  stimulated  him 
to  the  energy  necessary  for  the  task.  He  had  managed 
his  rebellion  with  dignity  and  sufficient  force,  but,  left 
to  himself,  he  would  have  accepted  Tebikoosa's  hospi- 
tality without  question  for  the  coming  winter.  The 
situation  demanded  nothing  more  of  him  than  this.  It 
was  a family  matter,  and  if  his  mother  refused  shelter 
for  his  bride,  it  was  merely  proper  that  his  sister  should 
supply  the  deficiency.  Tebikoosa’s  wigwam  was  large, 
his  outfit  abundant,  for  he  had  many  useful  things 
that  had  accumulated  as  one  after  another  of  the  older 
people  in  his  family  passed  away.  Besides,  this  was 
no  season  for  building.  The  birch-tree  could  not  be 
stripped  of  its  bark  till  another  spring,  and  meantime 
he  had  no  scrap  of  Hudson’s  Bay  cloth  which  some 
of  the  Indians  used  for  tepees,  and  no  more  skins 
than  would  be  needed  for  garments  or  use  inside  a 
dwelling. 

The  half-breed,  therefore,  supplied  the  initiative. 
The  white  that  was  in  her  shrank  from  dependence ; 
and  her  husband’s  loyalty  to  her,  demonstrated  under 
trying  circumstances,  re-enforced  her  pride,  creating 
in  her  a demand  that  he  alone  could  satisfy  by  assert- 
ing his  manhood  and  becoming  really  as  well  as  nom- 
inally independent.  Maskenozha  offered  little  resist- 
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ance  to  her  arguments.  His  spirit  for  large  endeavor 
was  willing  enough  always,  and,  though  there  was 
reaction  from  the  exaltation  with  which  he  had  com- 
bated Sibequay,  the  tender  flattery  of  his  bride  readily 
stirred  him  to  attempt  what  seemed  impossible.  She 
reverted  to  her  original  idea  of  camping  on  the  half 
sheltered  spot  near  the  canoe  landing. 

‘‘On  our  journey,”  said  she,  ‘'we  had  no  shelter  at 
all  for  seven  nights.  For  at  least  another  moon  we 
shall  need  no  more  than  what  we  carried  in  our  pack, 
and  in  that  time  a great  deal  may  be  done.” 

A moon,  indeed,  was  prodigal  abundance  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  soon  as  Maskenozha  announced  his  purpose 
of  building  a shelter  that  would  do  until  spring,  when 
he  could  and  would  put  up  a substantial  wigwam,  Tebi- 
koosa  offered  to  help.  He  gave  materials  for  the 
structure,  and  utensils  for  housework,  as  well  as  his 
services  in  making  the  lodge  ready.  So  the  impossible 
was  accomplished  in  short  order.  The  lodge  was 
partly  of  bark,  partly  of  skins,  but  it  was  rain-proof 
and  commodious  enough  for  the  limited  demands  on  it. 

There  was  still  the  important  matter  of  providing 
for  the  winter.  Maskenozha  talked  cheerfully  of  hunt- 
ing, but  Tebikoosa  advised  that  he  get  work  and  so 
gain  money  with  which  to  buy  what  he  and  Eliza  would 
need.  They  went  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Post  together,, 
and  both  obtained  employment.  That  Maskenozha. 
was  an  unsteady  workman  is  entirely  true,  but  the  es- 
sential fact  is  that  he  did  do  some  work,  and  did  lay  in 
some  provisions  for  the  winter,  which  in  due  course 
he  supplemented  by  hunting. 

Sibequay  viewed  these  undertakings  with  deep,  but 
for  the  most  part,  silent  disapproval.  She  was  troubled 
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by  more  than  the  disturbance  in  her  family.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  an  unacceptable  bride  should  be  ban- 
ished literally  from  the  neighborhood  of  her  hapless 
husband’s  home.  Sibequay  could  recite  tragedies  of 
the  kind  from  the  observations  of  her  girlhood  when 
the  hold  of  tradition  on  Ojibway  life  had  not  been  sen- 
sibly weakened  by  the  influence  of  the  palefaces.  She 
remembered,  too,  instances  wherein  young  men  had  re- 
fused to  be  parted  from  their  sweethearts,  but  no 
young  man  of  the  good  old  days  would  have  ventured 
to  flaunt  his  disrespect  for  his  elders  by  setting  up  his 
household  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  paternal  wigwam. 
The  decree  of  banishment  in  such  instances  was  evaded 
by  the  departure  of  the  young  man  and  his  bride  to 
another  country.  Sibequay’s  resentment  was  in  no 
degree  appeased  by  the  apparent  success  of  her  son’s 
domestic  venture. 

During  Maskenozha’s  absences  from  Mitigwaki, 
Eliza  dwelt  in  the  rude  lodge  by  the  shore.  She  was 
lonely,  but  it  was  not  the  loneliness  of  waiting  when 
she  dared  not  hope,  as  was  the  case  during  the  two 
long  years  in  the  village-by-an-inland-lake.  Mahnge- 
quay  and  Opechee  often  came  to  cheer  her  for  an  hour, 
and  she  felt  free  to  visit  at  Tebikoosa’s,  though  she  was 
always  at  pains  to  make  sure  Sibequay  was  not  and 
would  not  be  there  when  she  called.  But  for  the  stern, 
unrelenting  old  woman,  Eliza  would  have  been  wholly 
happy  in  spite  of  her  husband’s  frequent  and  some- 
times prolonged  absences.  The  hard  scowl  that  came 
on  Sibequay’s  features  whenever  she  met  her  son’s  wife 
never  failed  to  distress  the  young  woman,  and  when 
occasionally  she  saw  Sibequay  standing  at  a little  dis- 
tance and  looking  at  the  lodge  by  the  shore,  she  was 
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stirred  to  fright.  Maskenozha  smiled  at  her  fears,  and 
when  he  was  at  home  they  disturbed  her  no  more  than 
momentarily. 

As  for  reconciliation,  that  was  attempted  by  neither 
one  side  nor  the  other.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
Sibequay  would  make  advances,  and,  as  the  winter 
drew  on,  Maskenozha  proved  to  be  as  stubborn  as  she. 
He  never  spoke  to  his  mother,  nor  went  near  her  lodge. 

The  winter  dragged  its  moons  slowly  by.  It  was  a 
hard  season,  as  Canadian  winters  usually  are,  and 
every  Indian  who  had  not  laid  in  a great  stock  of  pro- 
visions suffered  before  the  sap  ran.  It  was  inevitable 
that  Maskenozha  and  Eliza  should  be  of  these.  Tebi- 
koosa  was  ever  ready  to  share  with  them,  and  there 
were  others  in  the  village,  a few  who  were  not  influ- 
enced by  Sibequay’s  unchanged  hostility,  who  would 
have  lent  a helping  hand,  but  what  Maskenozha’s  pride 
lacked  in  restraining  him  from  asking  aid,  Eliza’s  sup- 
plemented to  the  full.  She  could  not  refuse  the  food 
offered  by  Mahngequay  and  Tebikoosa,  but  she  often 
went  hungry  till  they  brought  it.  Mahngequay  re- 
proved her  for  this. 

“You  have  more  than  yourself  to  take  care  of,”  she 
said.  “There  will  be  three  of  you  in  the  spring,  and 
if  you  want  the  little  one  to  be  strong  and  happy  like 
Opechee,  you  must  feed  yourself  now.” 

Eliza  accepted  the  rebuke  mutely.  The  circumstance 
to  which  Mahngequay  referred  gave  her  less  joy  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  other  circumstances  had 
been  entirely  normal.  It  made  her  isolation  the  more 
acute.  At  no  time  since  the  first  tragedy  in  her  life 
had  she  been  so  bitterly  conscious  of  the  need  of  a 
mother. 
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Meantime  there  was  always  plenty  and  to  spare  at 
Megissun’s,  but  no  intimation  came  to  the  household 
by  the  shore  that  Sibequay  was  aware  of  its  existence. 
Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  knowledge.  Mahnge- 
quay  told  her  mother  just  how  things  stood  and  how 
they  were  shaping,  and  she  pleaded  with  Sibequay  that 
she  invite  Eliza  to  come  to  the  family  wigwam  for  at 
least  the  period  of  her  crisis. 

“Why  don’t  you  take  her  to  your  own  wigwam?” 
asked  Sibequay  grimly. 

“I  have  asked  her,”  Mahngequay  answered,  “and 
cannot  persuade  her.  I think  she  would  come  here  if 
you  were  to  ask  her.” 

“Then  she’ll  have  to  stay  where  she  is.” 

And  so  Eliza  stayed  on  in  the  rude  lodge  by  the 
shore,  and  there  Maskenozha  found  her  in  mortal 
agony  when  he  returned  one  evening  from  a hunting 
expedition.  Mahngequay,  frightened  and  alm.ost  help- 
less, was  with  her. 

“I  found  her  so  at  noon,”  Mahngequay  said,  “when 
I came  to  bring  her  food.  She  slipped  on  the  hard 
snow  and  fell  heavily,  she  told  me.” 

Apprehension  caught  Maskenozha  by  the  throat  and 
stopped  his  breath.  He  knelt  by  his  wife’s  couch  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  could  not.  He  touched  her  hand 
and  she  drew  hers  away.  Her  eyes  rested  an  instant 
on  his,  but  it  did  not  seem  that  she  knew  him. 

“Do  you  think,”  he  faltered  to  his  sister,  when  he 
could  speak,  “that  it’s  going  to  happen  now  ?” 

“I  fear  so,”  she  answered. 

Maskenozha  arose  and  made  as  if  he  would  leave 
the  lodge.  Mahngequay  took  his  arm. 

“Are  you  going  to  mother  ?”  she  asked. 
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His  jaws  were  set  so  hard  together  that  it  seemed 
he  could  not  open  them  to  reply,  but  he  nodded. 

“It  will  be  of  no  use,”  said  Mahngequay;  “I  have 
told  her.” 

Maskenozha  shook  oE  her  restraining  hand  and  went 
forth.  For  the  first  time  since  his  wife  had  been  ban- 
ished he  took  his  way  to  the  family  wigwam.  What 
was  in  his  mind  to  say,  how  to  entreat,  he  knew  not, 
but  in  this  crisis  there  was  only  one  human  being  in 
whom  he  had  faith — Sibequay,  the  mother  of  many, 
his  own  wise,  skillful  if  cruel  mother — and  he  was 
blindly,  confidently  determined  that  he  would  take  her 
to  Eliza’s  bedside.  The  sun  had  set,  dusk  lay  on  the 
snow,  and  he  expected,  therefore,  to  find  her  within 
the  lodge  preparing  IVIegissun’s  evening  meal.  So  far 
as  he  had  any  consciotis  intent  it  was  to  enter  without 
ceremony,  as  was  the  custom,  and  comipel  her  to  go 
with  him.  He  was  surorised  to  find  her,  hooded  and 
wrapped  against  the  cold,  pacing  slowly  on  the  hard- 
trodden  snow  by  her  doorway. 

“Mother !”  he  exclaimed  sharply,  stopping  short. 

In  the  half  darkness  her  eyes  glowed  as  he  never 
had  seen  them  glow,  and  he  could  not  translate  their 
message.  She  did  not  mean  that  he  should.  The 
fire  in  her  eyes  betokened  the  inward  conflict  that  had 
been  raging  since  jMahngequay  came  with  her  startling 
information  hours  before.  He  noticed  that  she  had  a 
bundle  under  her  arm,  but  he  did  not  try  to  guess  what 
it  implied.  Her  lips  were  compressed  and  her  brow 
wrinkled  as  ever  when  her  stubborn  nature  faced  op- 
position. 

“Mother,”  said  Maskenozha,  “my  wife  needs  you.” 

They  faced  each  other  for  as  long  as  one  might 
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count  ten,  the  young  man  in  anything  but  a supplica- 
ting attitude,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  fists  clenched 
at  his  sides,  the  old  woman  lowering  at  him  as  if  she 
were  a panther  contemplating  a spring  upon  her  prey. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  wigwam  door  and  opened  it. 
Maskenozha’s  heart  leaped  to  his  throat,  fortunately 
choking  his  passionate  protest  before  he  could  utter 
it,  for  Sibequay  did  not  go  in.  She  spoke  to  her  hus- 
band. 

“Go  to  Tebikoosa’s,”  she  said.  “I  shall  not  be  back 
to-night.” 

“Migwetch ! migwetch !”  stammered  Maskenozha, 
when  he  understood.  He  sped  back  to  his  lodge  with 
the  news,  and  Sibequay  followed  as  fast  as  she  could. 
With  no  word  of  explanation  she  took  charge.  The 
bundle  she  carried  contained  such  matters  as  were  es- 
sential, in  the  light  of  Indian  experience,  to  the  par- 
ticular crisis  that  was  at  hand,  and  these  and  other 
things  she  disposed  calmly  and  with  all  the  orderliness 
born  of  familiarity  with  the  situation.  When  Tebi- 
koosa  came  he  was  sent  away  with  Opechee,  but 
Mahngequay  was  retained  for  such  help  as  under  direc- 
tion she  could  give. 

It  would  be  doing  unnecessary  injustice  to  Sibequay 
to  say  that  her  relenting  came  too  late.  There  were  in- 
exorable factors  to  the  situation  other  than  her  hostil- 
ity. The  primitive  conditions  of  Indian  life  at  their 
best  were  against  a normal  increase  of  the  people,  and 
the  special  conditions  under  which  Eliza  suffered  were 
perhaps  not  more  acute  than  beset  many  a young  wife 
more  happily  housed.  Tragedy  was  her  destiny,  if  a 
characterization  of  her  brief  career  may  be  suggested. 
Medical  science  might  have  availed  to  save  her,  but  it 
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could  not  have  given  life  to  the  pitiable  burden  of 
which  she  was  relieved  long  before  the  time  appointed 
by  Nature ; and  no  nursing  of  the  hospital,  or  of  the 
home  of  wealth,  could  have  been  more  faithful,  skillful, 
and  untiring  than  that  which  Sibequay  devoted  to  her. 

The  struggle  endured  a day  and  two  nights  after 
the  great  agony.  Eliza  knew  her  husband  whenever 
she  came  to  consciousness,  and  once  she  recognized 
Sibequay  bending  over  her. 

“Maskenozha,”  she  whispered,  “your  mother !”  and  a 
wan  but  unmistakably  happy  smile  lit  up  her  weary  face. 

The  end  came  almost  unnoticed.  Maskenozha,  numb 
with  his  desperate  fight  against  belief  in  the  inevitable, 
was  not  aware  of  it  until  Sibequay  stood  up,  swayed 
a moment,  and  then  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
and  sobbed.  Tebikoosa  presently  drew  him  without, 
and  they  walked  for  a long  time  on  the  frozen  surface 
of  the  lake. 

Maskenozha  went  like  a child  to  his  mother’s  wig- 
wam and  remained  there  many  days,  speaking  no  word. 
As  winter  drew  to  its  end,  speech  of  a kind  returned  to 
him,  but  he  never  mentioned  his  past.  One  day  in  the 
early  spring  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Sibequay  and  then 
to  Megissun. 

“Farewell,”  he  said. 

Father  and  mother  responded  as  simply.  They  did 
not  beseech  him  to  stay,  they  did  not  ask  him  where 
he  was  going.  He  paused  at  Tebikoosa’s  to  say  fare- 
well to  sister  and  brother-in-law  and  his  little  nephew, 
and  then  set  forth  on  the  trail  leading  northward.  He 
never  came  again  to  Mitigwaki,  and  his  people  never 
saw  him  again  until  they  had  left  the  woods  and  be- 
come Indians  of  the  reservation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

EXPLOITS  OF  THE  MIGHTY  PULLER. 

Megissun’s  interest  in  Opechee  amounted  to  little 
less  than  idolatry.  He  sang  and  talked  incessantly  to 
the  child  in  that  period  before  the  infant  lips  could  prat- 
tle, and  while  the  throat  could  emit  nothing  more  com- 
prehensible than  inarticulate  gurgles.  The  little  one 
had  not  learned  to  utter  an  intelligible  word  when 
Megissun  one  day  intermitted  his  singing  and  told  the 
tale  of  the  long  past  vision.  Opechee’s  round  face  rip- 
pled with  pleasure,  but  it  was  because  he  succeeded  so 
often  in  hitting  the  corn-cob  suspended  from  the  han- 
dle of  his  cradle,  a feat  that  it  had  been  his  endeavor 
to  accomplish  for  more  days  than  his  tiny  memory 
could  grasp.  Megissun  did  not  deceive  himself.  He 
knew  the  child  could  understand  neither  the  words  nor 
the  nature  of  the  tale,  but  he  was  content.  It  was  but 
the  beginning  of  daily  repetitions  by  which  the  words 
gradually  were  impressed  on  the  little  one’s  mind,  so 
that,  in  after  years,  the  lad  more  than  half  believed  that 
the  story  had  been  born  with  him,  for  he  could  not  re- 
member when  he  was  unfamiliar  with  it. 

Opechee  was  nearly  three  years  old  when  the  death 
of  a Mitigwaki  woman,  who  had  gone  to  live  in  a dis- 
tant village,  necessitated  the  distribution  of  several 
children  among  relations  and  friends.  Tebikoosa  had 
been  her  friend,  and  therefore  Tsigaysha  came  to  his 
wigwam.  She  was  five  years  old,  abounding  in  life, 
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active  as  a boy,  romping  from  morning  till  night.  If 
ever  she  had  a moment  of  quietude,  she  sang,  and  it 
was  so  often  that  she  sang  while  dancing  after  the 
autumn  leaves,  or  chasing  butterflies,  that  the  Indians 
had  given  her  her  name,  ''Singing  Cricket.”  Young 
as  she  was,  and  frolicsome,  she  had  soon  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  responsibility ; for,  not  long  after  she 
came  to  the  wigwam,  Mahngequay  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  the  care  of  the  baby  compelled  her  for  a 
time  to  leave  Opechee  and  Tsigaysha  much  to  their 
own  devices,  which  meant  that  Tsigaysha  was  supposed 
to  wait  upon  and  guard  Opechee. 

She  accepted  her  task  not  only  cheerfully,  but  proud- 
ly, pluming  herself  upon  her  advanced  years  and  con- 
sequently greater  knowledge  of  the  world.  As  she  was 
feminine,  so  was  the  maternal  instinct  strong  within 
her,  and  Opechee,  therefore,  was  quite  the  realization 
of  the  universal  little  girl’s  dream  of  a doll  that  could 
really  and  truly  talk.  To  be  sure,  he  was  not  quite 
as  manageable  as  a doll.  Tsigaysha’s  favorite  toy  be- 
fore she  knew  the  lad  was  a rag  baby  whose  body  was 
a corn-cob,  and  whose  garments  were  shreds  of  deer- 
skin. This  was  never  unwilling  to  stay  where  she  put 
it,  and  it  never  uttered  an  audible  complaint  when  she 
chanced  to  drop  it,  or  squeeze  it  too  hard.  Opechee,  on 
the  other  hand,  lifted  up  his  voice  vigorously  whenever 
he  fell  and  bumped  his  tender  knees,  and  he  m.anifested 
the  most  extraordinary  disposition  to  stay  alive  at  times 
when  the  little  foster  mother  would  have  preferred  that 
he  imitate  the  lethargy  of  the  rag  baby.  But  she  was 
faithful  to  her  responsibility,  and,  finding  that  Opechee 
was  determined  to  manifest  life  according  to  his  own 
will,  she  yielded  to  his  caprices,  with  the  result  that 
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they  became  steadfast  playfellows,  the  boy  a bit  in- 
clined to  tyrannize  over  the  girl,  but  the  girl  ever  ex- 
erting the  final  authority  of  greater  strength  to  save 
the  boy  from  harm. 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  Opechee  in  those  days 
to  say  whom  he  loved  the  best : his  beautiful  mother, 
his  silent  but  worshiping  father,  his  loquacious  grand- 
father, or  his  chum  and  protector,  Tsigaysha.  For  that 
matter,  all  the  world  loved  Opechee  then,  and  he  re- 
turned the  affection  to  the  full  measure  of  his  little 
being. 

The  boy’s  education,  begun  by  Megissun  when  the 
old  man  sang  the  tribal  and  family  songs,  was  con- 
tinued assiduously  by  father  and  grandfather.  Forest 
lore  became  his;  he  knew  the  ways  of  the  squirrel 
and  rabbit,  he  learned  the  songs  of  birds,  he  read  in 
the  book  of  trees  such  things  as  a white  child  never 
dreams  of,  facts  of  essential  imiportance  to  the  Indian. 
His  eye  was  trained  to  see  far  into  the  woods,  or  out 
upon  the  lake,  his  ear  to  hear  sounds  ordinarily  inaudi- 
ble, his  nostrils  early  learned  to  distinguish  the  scent 
of  the  different  beasts,  and  the  different  persons  in  his 
community.  Hardly  could  he  hold  a stick  in  his  hand 
when  Megissun  began  to  teach  him  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and,  after  he  had  learned  to  send  the  flash- 
ing missile  straight  to  its  mark,  he  waited  with  uncon- 
cealed eagerness  till  he  should  be  permitted  to  shoot 
the  noisy  weapon  which  his  father  somietimes  used  in 
those  days  when  he  went  on  a hunting  expedition.  It 
was  the  proudest  moment  of  his  boyhood  when,  care- 
fully instructed  by  Tebikoosa,  he  pressed  the  rifle  butt 
against  his  shoulder  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
weapon  was  aimed  at  nothing,  and  nothing  was  shot. 
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but,  though  the  recoil  brought  sudden  tears  to  his  eyes, 
and  though  his  shoulder  ached  for  hours,  the  boy  was 
surcharged  with  delight,  and  thereafter  he  held  his 
head  higher,  if  possible,  than  before. 

Meantime  he  was  always  a listener  at  the  camp- 
fires before  the  chief’s  wigwam,  and  wherever  the  In- 
dians congregated  to  sing,  and  dance,  and  tell  the  past 
exploits  of  the  tribe.  Thus  he  learned  not  only  much 
of  the  general  history  of  his  people,  but  many  things 
intimate  to  his  own  family,  as,  for  example,  the  tale 
of  Onagon,  and  Tebikoosa’s  vengeance ; and,  as  if  there 
were  danger  that  he  might  forget  it,  Megissun  never 
missed  opportunity  to  rehearse  the  story  of  his  vision, 
which  mystified  the  boy  quite  as  much  as  it  had  his 
grandfather  in  the  days  long  gone. 

But  all  these  things  did  not  come  to  the  lad  at  once, 
or  quickly;  they  were  spread  over  the  years  until  he 
had  passed  twelve  summers,  by  which  time  his  name 
had  undergone  more  than  one  change.  He  was  still  a 
wee  youngster  when  he  was  the  hero  of  a fish  story 
that  endured  long  in  the  traditions  of  Mitigwaki.  His 
father  had  built  a small  canoe  which  Opechee  came  to 
regard  as  his  own,  for  there  was  hardly  room  in  it  for 
two  paddlers,  and  Tebikoosa  never  used  it.  The  boy 
often  went  out  in  it  alone,  generally  to  troll  for  fish. 
With  the  end  of  a long  line  gripped  in  his  teeth,  the 
other  end  armed  with  an  old-time  bone  hook,  he  would 
paddle  slowly  across  the  pools  where  lily  pads  floated 
on  the  surface,  or  weeds  were  distinguishable  just  be- 
neath it.  There  was  such  a pool  near  the  village,  and 
on  one  occasion  when  he  crossed  it,  Opechee  thought 
his  teeth  had  been  pulled  out,  so  violent  was  the  jerk 
that  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  a fish  at  the  hook  end  of 
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the  line.  He  dropped  his  paddle  and  began  to  haul  in, 
but  the  fish  tugged  harder  than  he  did,  and  the  canoe 
began  to  make  slowly  but  surely  for  the  middle  of  the 
lake. 

Perceiving  this,  Opechee  wound  the  line  around  his 
wrist,  and,  with  a few  strokes  of  the  paddle,  brought 
the  canoe  close  to  the  shore.  By  then  the  fish  was  a 
dead  weight,  apparently  exhausted,  but  when  again  the 
lad  began  to  haul  in,  there  was  a great  turbulence  at  the 
hook  end  of  the  line,  a long,  gleaming  body  shot  into 
the  air,  described  a flashing  curve,  and  fell  back  into 
the  lake,  where  it  tugged  to  such  good  purpose  that 
again  the  canoe  drifted  outward.  Opechee  repeated  his 
tactics  with  precisely  the  same  result.  Three  times  he 
brought  the  canoe  to  land,  and  three  times  the  fish,  an 
overgrown  pike,  dragged  him  back  to  deep  water. 

By  this  time  pretty  much  the  whole  population  of 
the  village  had  become  witness  to  the  combat.  Warned 
first  by  Tsigaysha’s  frightened  cries,  for  the  girl,  at- 
tendant now  on  Opechee’s  second  sister,  had  been 
watching  her  favorite  from  the  beginning  of  his  cruise, 
some  of  the  women  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  then 
the  men  and  larger  boys.  They  roared  their  laughter 
at  Opechee’s  plight,  and  shouted  ironical  encourage- 
ment. 

'Tull  harder !”  cried  one  and  another,  as  the  canoe 
glided  out  the  third  time.  "Pull  harder,  or  the  pike 
will  catch  you.” 

Tsigaysha’s  eyes  glistened  with  excitement,  and  she 
pressed  her  lips  hard  together  to  stifle  the  resentment 
she  felt  at  what  seemed  to  her  the  humiliation  of  her 
chum  by  the  men  of  the  village.  A woman  suggested 
that  the  boy  might  become  exhausted,  and  it  certainly 
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seemed  that  the  little  fellow  had  been  driven  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  sport  to  undertake  more  than  he  was  equal 
to.  So,  when  the  canoe  approached  land  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  the  fish  was  still  game  for  the  struggle,  some 
of  the  men  cast  off  their  moccasins,  and,  wading  in,  laid 
hold  of  the  gunwale. 

“No!  no!”  cried  Opechee  angrily;  “let  me  alone! 
I’ll  land  him,  or  he’ll  drown  me !” 

Readily  sympathetic  with  the  lad’s  spirit,  the  men 
desisted,  confident  that  the  fish  would  drag  the  canoe 
out  again ; but  Opechee  had  decided  to  change  his 
method.  The  moment  he  dropped  the  paddle,  he  tum- 
bled himself  over  the  side.  He  was  then  almost  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  but  he  had  firm  footing  on  the  sandy 
bottom,  and  slowly,  steadily  he  walked  to  shore,  pulling 
the  fish  after  him,  and  at  last,  standing  dripping  on  dry 
land,  he  brought  his  adversary  out  unaided,  a gasping, 
still  fighting  pike,  longer  than  his  captor  and,  to  Tsi- 
gaysha’s  eyes,  quite  as  big  around.  From  that  time  the 
name  Opechee  began  to  disappear  from  current  usage. 
The  people  generally  called  him  Mamuskawash,  the 
Mighty  Puller,  but  to  the  mother  he  continued  to  be 
Opechee  until  subsequent  events  fixed  his  appellation 
permanently. 

His  next  name-making  exploit  was  of  a very  dif- 
ferent character.  The  men  of  the  village  were  con- 
siderably stirred  by  an  excellent  hunting  season,  and 
their  stories  of  success  communicated  no  little  excite- 
ment to  the  youngsters.  Opechee  heard  much  talk 
about  the  trading  of  skins  for  blankets  and  other  things 
prized  by  the  Indians,  and  his  ambition  was  aroused. 
If  the  men  gained  by  packing  the  results  of  the  chase 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Post,  why  should  not 
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he  ? There  were  many  things  he  would  like : a gun, 
for  example,  and  a long  knife,  and  a steel  hatchet,  and 
iron  fish-hooks,  but  a gun  most  of  all.  He  speculated 
somewhat  on  the  exchange  value  of  a gun,  and  came 
to  the  easy  conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  worth  a deer- 
skin. So  much  settled,  he  took  counsel  with  Gitch- 
enoodin,  a boy  of  his  own  age.  Gitchenoodin’s  father 
owned  a shotgun,  a weapon  much  better  adapted  to 
use  by  boys  than  Tebikoosa’s  rifle,  which,  moreover, 
Tebikoosa  refused  to  let  his  son  take  on  a hunting 
expedition.  Opechee  approached  his  friend  with  con- 
siderable apprehension,  for,  while  it  was  manifest  that 
Gitchenoodin  was  necessary  to  the  plan  because  he 
could  get  his  father’s  shotgun,  it  was  not  certain  that 
he  would  consent  to  such  a division  of  the  spoils  as 
would  give  Opechee  possession  of  a gun ; but  Gitch- 
enoodin  proved  to  be  more  than  reasonable. 

“We’ll  kill  a buck,”  said  he,  “and  you  can  take  the 
hide,  and  I’ll  take  the  horns.  We’ll  divide  the  meat 
even.” 

“Can  you  trade  the  horns  for  anything?”  asked 
Opechee  eagerly. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  the  other  boy.  “My  father  shot 
a moose  last  month,  and  a white  hunter  gave  him 
money  for  the  horns.” 

Money ! It  was  not  wholly  a new  word  to  Tebi- 
koosa’s  son,  but  his  vague  conception  of  it  as  some- 
thing much  to  be  desired  took  on  a new  and  sharper 
significance  in  view  of  what  he  might  do  with  his 
prospective  deerskin. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  his  eyes  glowing,  “the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  will  give  me  money  for  the  skin,  and  I 
can  get  a gun  and  something  else,  too.” 
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‘'Of  course,”  the  other  boy  assured  him.  “That’s 
the  men’s  way.  They  take  some  money  and  some 
blankets.  Then  they  get  other  things  with  the  money.” 

It  was  altogether  an  alluring  prospect,  and  when  the 
boys  had  finished  their  confab,  they  had  the  buck 
skinned,  quartered,  sold,  and  a whole  arsenal  of  hunt- 
ing implements  in  their  possession.  The  next  step  ne- 
cessarily was  to  shoot  the  deer,  and  to  that  end  they 
appealed  to  Gitchenoodin’s  father,  with  whom  it  hap- 
pened that  Megissun  was  gossiping  at  the  moment. 

“We  want  to  take  your  shotgun,”  said  Gitchenoodin, 
“We’re  going  on  a deer-hunt.” 

Gitchenoodin’s  father  looked  blankly  at  the  boys. 
‘When?”  he  asked. 

“Tonight,”  Gitchenoodin  answered,  and  then,  as  his 
father  still  stared,  “we’re  going  to  kill  a buck  and  trade 
the  horns  and  hide.  He’s  going  to  take  the  hide  and 
I’ll  take  the  horns.  We’ll  give  you  and  Tebikoosa  the 
meat,”  the  boy  added  magnanimously. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  said  Gitchenoodin’s  father, 
and  he  glanced  quizzically  at  Megissun,  whose  features 
remained  gravely  impassive.  “Very  well,”  the  father 
added,  “but  look  out  that  Mujjemukwa  doesn’t  get 
you.” 

“What’s  that  ?”  asked  the  boys  simultaneously, 
although  both  understood  the  word,  which  means 
Wicked  Bear. 

“Mujjemukwa,”  Gitchenoodin’s  father  explained, 
“prowls  around  the  woods  looking  for  small  boys  who 
go  out  hunting.  When  he  finds  them  he  eats  them  up.” 

Both  youngsters  looked  disturbed,  but,  before  they 
could  voice  their  apprehension,  the  aged  Megissun 
spoke. 
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“I  shot  my  first  deer  when  I was  a very  little  boy,” 
said  he,  his  eyes,  as  they  often  did,  seeming  to  view 
something  at  a great  distance. 

“Did  you  see  Mujjemukwa?”  asked  Opechee. 

“No,”  Megissun  replied  absently,  and  he  proceeded 
to  tell  the  boys  where  there  was  a promising  runway 
for  deer  not  far  from  the  village.  It  appeared,  there- 
fore, that  Gitchenoodin’s  father  was  joking^  and  the 
boys  could  hardly  wait  for  sundown  to  set  forth.  Their 
mothers  were  inclined  to  protest  when  the  project  came 
to  their  attention,  but  the  influence  of  the  fathers  pre- 
vailed. Tebikoosa  was  not  only  amused  at  his  son’s 
plan,  but  he  seriously  thought  that  the  experience 
gained  from  the  expedition  would  be  good  for  the 
lads.  He  told  them  how  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  deer,  to 
listen  for  the  sound  of  the  creature’s  steps,  and  to 
shoot  only  when  the  prey  was  so  near  that  there  could 
be  no  missing  him. 

“It  isn’t  impossible,”  he  said  to  Mahngequay,  “that 
they’ll  kill  a deer.  They  are  very  plentiful  this  sea- 
son, and  Megissun  has  told  them  of  the  best  place  to 
go.” 

Mahngequay  put  up  a luncheon  for  the  boys  which, 
according  to  Opechee’s  way  of  thinking-,  evened  up 
matters  to  a nicety;  Gitchenoodin  furnished  the  gun, 
and  Opechee  the  food.  There  never  could  be  any 
question,  then,  about  the  proposed  division  of  spoils. 

Several  of  the  older  people  watched  the  boys  trudge 
away  just  as  it  was  growing  dusk.  There  were  many 
cries  of  “Good  luck!”  and  the  like,  but  Gitchenoodin’s 
father  had  the  last  distinguishable  word. 

“Look  out  for  Mujjemukwa,”  he  shouted. 

The  boys  smiled  their  contempt  for  the  warning,  and 
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disappeared  among  the  trees.  They  were  too  highly 
strung  with  anticipation  to  say  much  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tramp,  and  when  they  were  within  supposable 
earshot  of  the  runway,  their  caution  prevailed,  and 
they  kept  silent  lest  the  deer  take  alarm.  Such,  at  all 
events,  was  the  argument  that  each  held  in  his  secret 
soul.  Perish  the  thought  that  fear  of  the  mythical 
Mujjemukwa  possessed  them!  Yet  both  knew  that 
the  deer  would  not  come  down  to  drink  at  the  pond 
near  their  hiding  place  until  midnight,  or  thereabout. 
They  found  the  spot  described  by  Megissun,  and  stowed 
themselves  there  in  proper  fashion  to  await  their  prey. 
There  was  still  the  ghostly  light  of  vanished  day  in  the 
forest,  and  each  could  see  the  other. 

“Say  1”  whispered  Opechee,  “are  you  hungry  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Gitchenoodin ; “are  you?” 

“Yes,  indeed!  Let’s  eat  now.  We  sha’n’t  have  time 
after  we’ve  killed  the  buck.” 

Without  more  ado  they  opened  the  game  bag  and 
fell  upon  the  good  things  Mahngequay  had  prepared. 
Truly,  the  luncheon  made  a good  taste  in  the  mouth, 
but  it  included  nothing  to  drink,  and  they  were  thirsty. 
The  pond  was  but  a short  distance  from  their  hiding 
place. 

“I’d  like  some  water,”  said  Opechee. 

“So  would  I,”  returned  Gitchenoodin ; “why  don’t 
you  go  down  to  the  pond  and  drink  ?” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  down  to  the  pond  if  you’re 
thirsty?” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  so  very  thirsty.” 

“Well,  I don’t  feel  so  very  thirsty,  either.” 

“Anyhow,  we  ought  not  to  talk  so  much.  He  might 
hear  us.” 
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“Who  might  hear  us  ?” 

“The  buck.  Who’d  you  think  I meant 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.” 

“Keep  quiet,  then.” 

Opechee  subsided  and  suppressed  his  thirst.  So  did 
Gitchenoodin.  A long  time  elapsed  during  which  the 
minute  noises  of  the  forest  in  nowise  distracted  the 
boys’  minds  from  memories  of  witchcraft  tales  that 
abound  in  the  O jibway  nursery.  Then  one  of  them 
felt  something  rub  against  his  arm,  and  he  wriggled 
quickly  aside  with  a gasp. 

“What’s  that?”  said  he,  in  a whisper  that  roughly 
masked  the  quivering  of  his  voice. 

“N-n-nothing,”  the  other  stammered.  “I  only 
touched  you.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  see  if  you  were  there.” 

“Oh!  Well,  keep  quiet,  will  you?” 

Another  long  interval,  and  one  boy  heard  a faint 
whisper:  “Are  you  afraid?” 

He  replied  in  the  same  tone:  “No,  I’m  not  afraid. 
Are  you  afraid  ?” 

“No,  I’m  not  afraid.” 

It  had  been  pitch  dark  for  a long  time,  and  hardly 
had  they  assured  one  another  of  their  unwavering  cour- 
age when  somewhere  in  the  forest  they  heard  the  regu- 
lar pit-pat  of  an  animal’s  steps.  It  was  undoubtedly  a 
deer,  making  for  the  pond  to  drink. 

As  with  one  voice,  the  boys  cried : “There  he  is !” 
As  with  one  will,  each  leaped  to  his  feet  and  ran  as  fast 
as  his  fleet  legs  could  take  him  to  Mitigwaki,  leaving 
game  bag  and  gun  to  be  inspected  or  ignored  by  the 
unseen  terror  of  the  woods.  Arrived  at  the  village,  they 
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halted,  still  as  with  one  accord,  and  waited  until  as- 
sured that  all  there  were  asleep.  Then  each  crept  into 
his  respective  wigwam  and  dropped  into  shuddering 
slumber. 

The  boys  tried  to  keep  the  fiasco  a secret,  but  they 
were  too  young  for  successful  diplomacy,  and  the  vil- 
lage so  rang  with  laughter  that,  years  after  he  had  be- 
come a man  and  had  wiped  out  the  blemish  on  his 
courage  by  many  worthy  deeds,  Tebikoosa’s  son  never 
failed  to  grow  hot  with  shame  when  he  thought  of  it. 
He  learned  to  smile  in  his  own  heart  at  his  childish 
misadventure,  but  it  was  ever  a dangerous  subject  to 
mention  in  his  presence.  His  playmates  learned  so 
much  at  the  cost  of  sound  thrashings  at  his  hands 
whenever  the  stress  of  boyish  quarrels  led  them  to  twit 
him  on  the  matter.  The  elder  people  derisively  called 
him  Gaossed,  (Hunter)  and  for  a time  the  lad  endured 
the  reproach  in  silence,  hoping  that  the  name  would 
lapse  into  disuse;  but  it  threatened  to  become  perma- 
nent, and  one  day  he  rebelled. 

'T  will  not  answer  to  that  name  again,”  said  he,  not 
petulantly,  but  with  dignity  and  firmness  that  arrested 
the  attention  of  listening  old  men. 

‘‘What,  then,  shall  we  call  you?”  asked  Kabeyun. 

The  boy  was  not  prepared  for  the  question,  and,  as 
the  elders  smiled  at  his  embarrassment,  a deep  flush 
overspread  his  cheeks  and  mounted  to  his  brow.  It 
was  a real  emergency,  for  new  ridicule  would  be  cast 
upon  him  if  he  failed  to  answer  well  and  promptly.  He 
looked  slowly,  thoughtfully,  all  around.  The  hour  was 
sunset,  and  the  sky,  from  near  the  western  horizon  to 
the  very  zenith,  was  one  mass  of  glowing  red.  There 
he  found  his  name. 
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'‘Neen  Miskonakwad/'  (I  am  Redcloud)  said  he, 
looking  his  inquisitors,  one  after  the  other,  squarely 
in  the  eyes. 

They  saw  the  brilliance  of  the  sky  reflected  on  his 
blushing,  earnest  face.  So  the  very  symptom  of  his 
embarrassment  served  him  a good  turn,  for  it  lent  a 
significance  to  his  self-chosen  name  that  might  not 
otherwise  have  appealed  to  his  people.  And  they  en- 
tered quickly  into  sympathy  with  his  pride. 

‘‘Surely,’’  said  Kabeyun,  “the  boy  has  a right  to  a 
name  that  does  not  suggest  laughter.  Miskonakwad  is 
good.  So  let  it  be,  friends.  What  say  you  ?” 

There  was  immediate  assent  from  those  who  heard, 
and  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Tebikoosa  and  Mahngequay,  they,  too,  assented,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  improper  to  allude 
to  the  boy  as  Gaossed,  and  Redcloud  gradually  became 
fixed  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  And  it  was  not  very 
long  afterward  when  he  wholly  redeemed  himself  from 
the  ignominy  attaching  to  his  first  hunting  venture  by 
an  exploit  that  you  may  still  hear  related  at  O jibway 
campfires. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

REDCLOUD,  THE  HUNTER. 

It  had  been  a “long  and  dreary  winter’’  in  Mitigwaki, 
and  spring,  with  the  sap  running  in  the  maples,  and 
the  hibernating  animals  coming  forth  to  offer  the 
hunter  a lean  chance  for  food,  was  yet  a long  way  off. 
A brief  thaw  in  mid-January  had  done  no  more  than 
thinly  crust  the  heavy  white  blanket  that  covered  O jib- 
way land  from  Manitoulin  to  far  west  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  all  the  world  besides  so  far  as  the  Indians  had 
knowledge  of  it. 

Lucky  were  they  who  had  hunted  early  in  the  sea- 
son, before  the  snow  lay  in  a dead  level  as  high  as 
a tall  man’s  waist,  for,  after  the  cold  set  in,  no  sign 
of  deer,  or  moose,  or  caribou  had  been  reported,  and 
sorry  work  the  hunter  would  have  had  even  if  game 
had  been  abundant ; for  the  wind  blew  incessantly 
weeks  at  a time,  filling  the  air  with  the  dust  of  ice 
whipped  off  the  drifts,  heaping  great  mounds  to  the 
very  ventholes  of  the  wigwams,  obliterating  land- 
marks, and  so  light  withal  that  not  the  broadest  snow- 
shoe  availed  to  hold  the  wearer  upon  the  surface. 

The  Indians  suffered  little  from  the  cold  itself.  With- 
in the  wigwams,  banked  high  with  protecting  snow, 
fires  blazed  continuously,  and  the  conical  rooms  were 
like  so  many  ovens.  When  men  and  women  ventured 
forth  it  was  merely  to  face  the  elements  to  which  they 
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were  inured.  That  involved  no  hardship,  and  nobody 
complained  of  the  weather’s  severity  save  as  it  threat- 
ened to  bring  gaunt  famine  upon  the  land. 

There  was  the  peril,  and  there  the  distress.  Already 
had  the  more  provident  families  dipped  into  their  stores 
to  help  the  luckless  and  improvident,  and  the  wise  old 
men  were  beginning  to  fret  for  the  running  of  the  sap. 
Let  but  the  sugaring  season  come,  no  matter  how 
deep  the  lingering  snow,  or  how  depleted  the  supply  of 
pemican,  and  all  would  be  well.  The  old  men  reminded 
one  another  of  that  winter  a long  age  back  when  the 
whole  village,  and  all  the  people  they  could  hear  of  in 
many  days’  journey,  lived  for  more  than  two  moons  on 
maple  sugar,  and  lived  well.  But  the  trees  were  yet 
stiff  with  cold,  and  the  sap  lay  asleep  in  the  ground. 
They  shook  their  heads,  the  wise  old  men,  and  worried. 

Megissun  was  more  than  usually  grave  when  he  sat 
in  Tebikoosa’s  wigwam,  whither  he  went  every  day, 
just  as  when  Redcloud  was  the  baby  Opechee,  to  warm 
his  heart  with  sight  of  his  grandson.  The  old  man’s 
memory  harked  back  to  that  hungry  winter  in  the 
Leech  Lake  country  when  his  family  succumbed,  and 
he  learned  both  sorrow  and  thrift.  No  lack  of  food 
in  his  wigwam  now,  no  lack  of  it  in  Tebikoosa’s;  but 
both  men  had  given  generously  to  less  provident  neigh- 
bors, and  both  saw  the  necessity  of  husbanding  their 
resources.  Megissun,  like  many  another  old  man,  was 
distrustful  of  his  son-in-law’s  judgment,  more  anxious 
for  Tebikoosa’s  household  than  for  his  own. 

“You  have  many  mouths  to  fill,”  he  croaked,  with  a 
slow  look  around  the  wigwam. 

Mahngequay  was  busy  with  her  domestic  duties,  the 
younger  children  were  playing  with  chips  and  sticks  of 
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firewood,  Tsigaysha  and  Redcloud  were  occupied  in 
making  bead  decorations  for  deerskin  coats. 

Tebikoosa  smiled  contentedly.  “They  are  my  own 
mouths,”  sai^Le. 

“Xot  all  of  them,”  the  old  man  grumbled.  “There's 
one  who  cannot  call  you  father,  and  you’ve  found  oth- 
ers to  feed  in  the  village  who  have  still  less  claim  on 
you.” 

Redcloud,  always  a listener  to  the  conversations  of 
his  elders,  heard  and  understood.  He  could  not  re- 
member when  Tsigaysha  had  not  been  his  chum,  for 
years  he  had  called  her  awayma  (sister)  ; but  the  reve- 
lation of  their  true  relationship,  or  lack  of  it,  rather, 
had  com.e  to  him,  and  now  he  knew  that  the  girl  was 
one  of  his  father’s  family  only  by  sufferance.  A dread- 
ful fear  smote  his  heart  at  ^legissun’s  words.  What  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  famine  should  induce  his  father 
to  cast  Tsigaysha  adrift  in  order  to  save  those  of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood? 

Tebikoosa,  ever  a slow,  patient  man,  ignored  the  al- 
lusion to  the  orphan  girl  and  took  his  cue  for  response 
from  the  latter  part  of  Megissun's  complaint. 

“I  find  no  more  miouths  to  feed  in  the  village  than 
you  do,  Wegissun,”  said  he. 

A long  silence  between  them  followed,  and  Redcloud, 
bending  over  his  work,  thought  hard  and  painfully. 
His  love  for  father  and  grandfather  was  as  whole- 
hearted as  when  he  was  an  unsteady  toddler.  He  idol- 
ized them : he  knew  they  could  do  no  wrong ; but  what 
if  cruel  necessity  should  compel  them  ? 

The  lad  then  and  there  resolved  that,  if  things  came 
to  that  pass,  he  would  insist  on  giving  Tsigaysha  his 
share  of  the  food,  or,  if  they  would  not  let  him  do  so, 
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that  he  would  go  forth  into  the  cold  with  her.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation  weighed  upon  his  soul;  his 
young  fancy  forecast  horrors  that  the  old  men,  with 
the  probable  exception  of  Megissun,  would  not  have 
regarded  as  possible;  he  was  sick  at  heart  with  fear 
lest  Tsigaysha  die  of  starvation.  The  boy  stole  a 
glance  at  her.  Her  fingers  were  fairly  dancing  as  they 
strung  bead  after  bead  on  the  stiff  sinew,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  seemed  to  indicate  absorption  in 
her  task.  He  was  glad  that  she  had  not  heard  Megis- 
sun’s  gruesome  remark,  or,  hearing,  had  not  caught  its 
application  to  herself.  Her  tranquillity,  however,  was 
no  surcease  to  his  dreadful  anxiety.  It  grew  upon  him, 
a grisly,  tormenting  terror  that  not  the  most  devoted 
confidence  in  paternal  wisdom  and  resourcefulness 
could  banish.  His  heart  ached  with  it,  and  his  fingers 
stumbled  in  their  work. 

Megissun  broke  the  long  silence.  '‘There  must  be 
deer  round  about  even  now,”  he  said.  “I’ve  often  found 
their  tracks  in  a deep  winter  on  Beech  Hill.  In  other 
years  I have  followed  them  from  there.” 

Redcloud  knew  Beech  Hill.  It  lay  a few  hours  to 
the  northeast. 

“Yes,”  said  Tebikoosa,  “I  started  a deer  there  once 
myself,  but  it  would  do  no  good  to  try  to  do  so  now. 
The  crust  would  break  everywhere  under  the  weight 
of  a man,  no  matter  how  broad  his  snowshoes.  A 
hunter  would  have  to  be  as  light  as  our  Redcloud  here 
to  travel  now.” 

“True,”  sighed  the  old  man,  and  again  silence  fell 
upon  the  wigwam,  save  for  the  delicate  clicking  of 
beads  as  Tsigaysha  strung  them,  and  the  intermittent 
laughter  of  the  younger  children. 
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Well,  then,  cried  Redcloud’s  soul,  if  it  needs  a 
hunter  as  light  as  you  are,  why  do  you  not  go  forth  and 
provide  food  for  those  you  love?  Why  do  you  not 
exert  yourself  to  save  Tsigaysha? 

Why  not,  indeed?  the  lad  retorted,  and  his  heart 
bounded  with  excitement  and  firm  resolution.  Should 
he  announce  his  instantly  formed  intention?  No  shad- 
ow of  such  a thought  occurred  to  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  worked  harder  over  his  beads  lest  somehow 
his  elders  should  read  his  purpose  in  his  eyes,  for  he 
knew  that  to  speak  of  it,  to  ask  permission,  would  mean 
stern  denial.  They  who  had  readily  let  him  go  forth 
with  a gun  on  a spring  night,  would  stay  him  from 
venturing  against  grim  Winter.  They  were  too  timid, 
these  elders.  He  knew  everything  that  had  to  be  done. 
It  was  simple  enough,  this  following  a deer  with  snow- 
shoes.  Nothing  was  required  that  he  had  not  already 
learned  to  do,  and  do  well.  But  they  would  forbid  him, 
and  so  he  must  contrive  in  secret. 

That  night  he  conveyed  some  pemican  from  the  gen- 
eral household  store  to  a game  bag,  and,  quite  unob- 
served, made  up  a modest  pack  of  such  things  as  he 
thought  might  be  needed.  His  snowshoes  were  in  good 
condition,  for  he  had  tried  them  in  sport  only  that 
morning.  And  on  the  next  morning,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  he  departed  unforbidden  because  his  people 
supposed  that  he  was  bent  merely  on  wholesome  ex- 
ercise in  the  vicinity  of  home. 

Redcloud’s  way  led  him  at  first  through  the  forest 
where  all  was  white  save  the  trunks  of  trees  and  the 
under  sides  of  branches,  which  stood  out  sharply  black 
against  the  snow  on  ground  and  foliage ; for  every  tuft 
of  green  needles  was  heavy  now  as  with  the  fruit  of 
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Winter ; a silent,  tractless  course,  the  turbulent  streams 
invisible  and  slumbering.  Nature,  it  seemed,  had  fin- 
ished her  work  and  put  on  the  garments  of  death. 

After  the  forest  came  a long  stretch  of  the  lake 
where  the  snow,  as  firm  as  the  earth  itself,  lay  in  tiny 
furrows,  wavelets  molded  by  wind  and  sun,  and  fixed 
in  their  apparent  motion  by  the  frosty  hand  of  Winter, 
the  greatest  artist  in  monochrome  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Redcloud  left  the  dazzling  lake  to  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  a water  course  until,  some  time  after  midday, 
he  came  to  a half  bare  hill,  the  place  Megissun  had 
mentioned  as  a favorite  haunt  of  deer  in  a deep  win- 
ter. To  his  great  satisfaction  he  found  a beaten  path 
lying  along  the  base  of  the  hill.  He  knew  that  it  con- 
tinued all  around  the  hill,  for  the  deer  in  Winter  trav- 
els in  a circle,  the  curve  broken  only  in  spots  where 
the  animal’s  memory  tells  him  there  is  succulent  gray 
moss  on  the  rocks  beneath. 

The  boy  went  straight  over  the  hill  to  reach  the  path 
on  the  other  side,  hoping,  if  he  started  a deer,  to  drive 
it  toward  Mitigwaki  rather  than  farther  away  from  the 
village.  In  this  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  his 
heart  thumped  triumphantly  when,  before  sundown, 
he  found  himself  following  the  tracks  of  three  deer  in 
a direction  that  promised  an  easy  pack  home  when  he 
should  have  despatched  his  game. 

He  was  not  armed  with  the  loud-voiced  implement 
of  murder  introduced  by  the  paleface ; he  had  not  even 
the  ancient  bow  and  arrow  of  his  people;  his  only 
weapon  was  a knife,  for  this  was  to  be  a footrace  be- 
tween the  fleet  deer  and  the  Indian,  a trial  of  endurance 
between  the  forest  beast  and  the  human  being.  No 
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need  for  him  to  see  his  game  at  the  start ; time  enough 
for  that  when  the  exhausted  animal  should  drop  in  its 
tracks  and  await  the  merciful  knife  to  end  its  terror 
and  fatigue. 

Redcloud  was  well  content  to  observe  that  the  three 
tracks  kept  together  when  they  left  the  beaten  path  and 
made  across  open  ground  for  the  forest.  All  would 
soon  be  well  with  Tsigaysha.  Three  deer  at  this  stage 
of  the  season  would  be  abundant  store  till  the  sap  ran ; 
the  whole  village  might  have  a feast,  and  plenty  to 
spare  for  the  hard  days  yet  to  come. 

When  night  fell,  and  he  could  no  longer  follow  the 
tracks  with  certainty,  he  was  deep  in  the  forest,  and 
there  he  camped.  If  the  darkness  charged  his  miemory 
with  tales  of  witchcraft,  if  Mujjemukwa  and  a host  of 
demons  seemed  to  gather  around,  he  was  fortified 
against  the  invisible  terrors  by  the  reality  of  his  chase, 
by  the  sure  knowledge  of  what  he  must  do  to  survive 
the  night,  by  his  conviction  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  save  Tsigaysha.  Often  had  he  sung  prayers 
to  the  manitos  during  his  morning  walk.  With  im- 
plicit confidence  he  addressed  them  now. 

A white  boy,  equally  sturdy  in  overcoming  supersti- 
tion, equally  inspired  by  affection  to  grand  deeds,  might 
have  been  cast  down  by  impatience,  and  have  quailed 
before  the  delay  that  must  ensue  before  he  could  re- 
sume pursuit  of  his  quarry.  Not  so  the  Indian  lad. 
With  no  burden  of  regret  on  his  heart,  he  broke 
through  the  crust  and  burrowed  in  the  snow  where  a 
long  drift  indicated  a fallen  tree.  He  hacked  away  the 
smaller  branches  and  made  a pile  of  them  where  a 
ledge  rising  abruptly  gave  shelter  from  such  wind  as 
might  blow  from  the  west.  From  his  light  pack  he 
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took  rolls  of  birch  bark,  a fragment  of  flint,  and  a piece 
of  punk  hardly  larger  than  his  thumb  nail.  With  the 
back  of  his  knife  he  struck  a shower  of  sparks  upon 
the  punk  until  it  smouldered.  Then  he  blew  the  smok- 
ing coal  into  a flame,  touched  it  to  a roll  of  bark,  and 
set  the  torch  thus  made  to  his  pile  of  brushwood ; and 
presently  the  sleeping  forest  crackled  and  roared  with 
such  life  as  it  had  not  known  for  months.  While  the 
fire  was  making  its  own  headway,  Redcloud  cut  bajsam 
and  hemlock  boughs  and  fashioned  a couch  on  the 
snow.  This  done,  he  had  resort  to  his  pemican,  after 
which  he  dozed  the  long  night  away,  arousing  himself 
occasionally  to  freshen  the  fire. 

As  soon  as  he  could  see  the  snow  in  the  morning, 
he  set  forth  again,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tracks.  Rarely  was  the  crust  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  deer.  Their  narrow  hoofs 
broke  through,  and  now  and  again  he  saw  red  stains 
on  the  surface,  showing  that  slender  legs  were  begin- 
ning to  bleed.  ‘T  shall  wear  them  out,’’  said  Redcloud 
confidently. 

The  sun  was  not  very  high  when  he  came  to  a wide 
expanse  of  open,  hilly  country,  and  there  the  tracks 
divided.  Two  held  together  still,  making  straight 
across  the  open,  but  the  other  struck  off  on  rising 
ground,  as  if  with  conscious  intent  to  lure  the  hunter 
on  a difficult  journey.  Redcloud  followed  the  pair. 
A little  way  before  him  was  a high  mound  from  the 
top  of  which  he  believed  he  could  see  the  entire  ex- 
panse of  the  open.  The  deer  had  gone  around  it,  but 
even  now  they  might  be  resting  on  the  other  side.  The 
boy,  therefore,  ran,  exulting  in  the  probably  speedy  end 
of  the  chase,  and  quickly  gained  the  summit  of  the 
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mound,  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  outcropping  of 
ledge ; but  he  had  no  more  than  arrived  at  the  top, 
and  had  not  yet  swept  the  view  for  sight  of  the 
deer,  when  the  snow  suddenly  gave  way.  He  tried  to 
leap  from  the  treacherous  spot,  but  he  tripped  on  some- 
thing just  below  the  surface,  and  fell  full  length.  The 
crust  broke  beneath  him,  and  he  plunged  head  down 
into  the  drift. 

To  his  consternation  he  found  that  the  mound  was 
not  a solid  mass ; there  was  a hollow  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and,  but  for  the  very  circumstance  that  caused 
the  mound,  he  would  have  gone  straight  down  twenty 
feet  or  more  to  the  ground.  In  fact,  he  did  not  fall 
much  farther  than  his  own  length,  for  the  mound  had 
been  made  by  the  snow  drifting  over  a mighty  tree 
that  some  tempest  of  the  early  winter  had  uprooted, 
and  Redcloud’s  snowshoes  had  caught  on  the  spread- 
ing branches  and  held,  so  that  he  hung  by  his  toes, 
and  clawed  helplessly  at  the  limbs  within  reach,  trying 
vainly  to  break  the  hold  of  his  broad  shoes  on  the 
branches  above  him. 

He  understood  his  situation  and  its  peril.  He  could 
breathe,  but  unless  he  could  disentangle  his  feet  he 
would  grow  dizzy  with  the  rush  of  blood  to  his  head, 
and  then — well,  w’hen  the  spring  had  come  and  melted 
the  snow%  the  hungry  crows  would  probably  find  a way 
to  pick  the  meat  from  his  bones. 

For  a moment  the  boy  was  in  a frenzy  of  despair, 
not  alone  for  his  own  life,  but  for  Tsigaysha.  What 
\vould  happen  to  her  if  he  could  not  pack  home  at  least 
one  deer  to  tide  over  the  lean  weeks  before  the  sap 
ran?  Redcloud  groaned  in  his  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment and  apprehension,  and  his  throat  rattled  with  a 
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hysterical  cry  to  his  father  for  help.  The  one  thing 
he  might  do  before  the  fatal  dizziness  came  on  did  not 
occur  to  him  until  he  was  panting  with  the  vain  exer- 
tion of  tugging  at  the  limbs  below  him  to  force  his 
feet  free  from  those  above. 

Then  he  desperately  pulled  his  reeling  thoughts  to- 
gether, hanging  motionless  for  a moment  to  consider 
the  possibilities.  There  was  the  knife  in  his  belt.  He 
could  reach  that,  and  he  shuddered  with  fresh  fear  as 
he  perceived  the  consequence  of  dropping  it.  With  in- 
finite care  he  drew  the  knife  and  stretched  his  arm  up- 
ward toward  his  feet.  At  first  this  device  seemed  hope- 
less, but  presently,  and  without  haste  now,  he  pulled 
with  one  hand  upon  a branch  until  his  body  was  nearly 
doubled.  Sustaining  himself  thus,  he  cut  the  thongs 
that  bound  the  shoes  to  his  ankles. 

Redcloud  dropped  quite  suddenly  at  last.  The 
branches  scratched  his  hands  and  face,  but  they  broke 
his  fall,  and  he  arrived  at  the  bottom  with  no  bruises 
worth  considering.  There  he  lay  for  quite  a minute, 
gasping  both  from  exertion  and  relief.  Above  him 
he  could  see  a patch  of  blue  sky  through  the  hole  he 
had  made  in  the  thin  crust  of  snow  over  the  fallen  tree. 
How  to  get  out  of  his  prison  was  now  the  question, 
but,  comparatively  speaking,  not  a difficult  one.  He 
solved  it  eventually  by  clambering  up  a giant  limb  and 
breaking  a new  hole  through  the  crust.  From  there 
he  crawled  on  his  belly  till  he  could  reach  his  snow- 
shoes.  Then,  with  these  in  his  hands,  he  rolled  down 
the  m.ound  to  the  bottom. 

It  was  a sorry  wreck  Redcloud  had  made  of  his 
shoes,  but  they  could  be  repaired,  and  for  a long  time, 
an  hour,  probably,  he  sat  in  the  snow  and  mended.  At 
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length  he  put  on  the  shoes  again  and  resumed  the 
chase.  Within  two  bowshots  of  the  mound  that  had 
so  nearly  been  his  undoing  he  came  upon  the  pair  of 
deer  whose  tracks  he  had  followed  since  the  day  be- 
fore. One  floundered  away  at  his  approach,  breaking 
painfully  through  the  impeding  crust  at  every  step,  but 
the  other  awaited  the  knife  in  the  unresisting  misery  of 
exhaustion. 

Redcloud  paused  but  to  give  the  tired  beast  its  fin- 
ishing stroke,  and  then  sped  on  across  the  snow  to 
overtake  the  other.  It  was  a race  soon  run.  The  pale- 
face sportsman  outreaches  the  fleetest  denizens  of  the 
wild  with  the  hissing  bullet,  and  kills  for  love  of  con- 
quest; the  unlettered  O jibway  matches  human  en- 
durance against  the  beast’s,  and  kills  unemotionally 
for  the  sake  of  food  and  clothing.  The  man  of  supe- 
rior civilization,  who  knows  refinement,  comfort,  and 
claims  the  title  “gentleman,”  makes  a boast  of  his 
“bag,”  and  leaves  the  carcasses  of  his  victims  to  rot 
in  the  sun ; the  Indian  has  not  yet  risen  to  that  degree 
of  culture;  in  his  savage  simplicity  he  still  persists  in 
killing  no  more  than  he  needs,  but  he  does  that  with 
his  own  hands,  feeling,  doubtless,  some  rudimentary 
satisfaction  akin  to  the  white  man’s  exultation,  but 
never  dreaming  of  suspending  a stag’s  antlers  above 
his  hearth  to  demonstrate  his  superiority  over  the  for- 
est dwellers  whose  continued  existence  is  necessary  to 
his. 

Redcloud  felt  all  of  a boy’s  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  he  regarded  as  a man’s  work.  He  ex- 
ulted because  he  was  certain  that  he  had  saved  Tsi- 
gaysha,  and  because  he  knew  that  henceforth  his  name 
would  be  spoken  only  in  token  of  respect.  When  he 
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had  dragged  the  body  of  the  second  deer  back  to  the 
spot  where  lay  the  first,  he  took  account  of  the  sun. 
His  mishap  in  the  fallen  tree  had  whetted  his  ambition, 
and  his  present  success  put  the  keenest  edge  on  it.  He 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  com- 
plete triumph  that  seemed  to  be  within  his  reach.  So 
he  retraced  his  course  to  the  tracks  that  had  turned 
aside,  and  by  noon  he  was  laboriously  dragging  the 
body  of  the  third  deer  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
the  others.  It  was  an  arduous  task,  save  when  the 
ground  sloped  downward,  and  the  packing  of  three 
homeward  at  one  time  was  impossible.  Accordingly  he 
started  toward  Mitigwaki  by  the  straightest  route,  mak- 
ing some  detours  to  avoid  hills,  and,  dragging  one  deer 
behind  him,  came  about  mid-afternoon  to  the  lake. 
There  he  encountered  a party  of  men,  Tebikoosa,  Ib- 
enese,  Gitchenoodin’s  father,  and  some  others. 

They  had  been  looking  for  him.  The  boy’s  absence 
on  the  day  previous  had  not  been  noted  with  more  than 
idle  curiosity  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  in- 
quiries were  made  throughout  the  village.  Nobody 
remembered  seeing  Redcloud,  and  by  the  time  it  was 
quite  certain  that  he  had  wandered  away,  it  was  too 
dark  to  trace  his  steps.  Early  on  this  morning  the 
boy’s  tracks  were  readily  found,  and  pursuit  was  at- 
tempted. The  crust  could  not  sustain  the  men,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  that  a human  life  seemed  to  be  at  stake, 
they  would  not  have  attempted  or  accomplished  what 
they  did.  As  it  was,  they  floundered  through  the  snow 
until  Redcloud’s  tracks  brought  them  to  the  lake.  By 
this,  so  slow  had  been  their  progress,  the  day  was  more 
than  half  over,  but  by  this  also  Tebikoosa  had  recalled 
enough  of  the  conversation  with  Megissun  in  his  wig- 
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warn  to  deduce  the  truth  that  Redcloud  had  gone  deer- 
hunting to  Beech  Hill.  It  was  easy  traveling  across  the 
lake,  where  the  wind  had  packed  the  snow  to  the  hard- 
ness almost  of  ice  itself,  and  the  rescue  party  had  de- 
cided to  divide,  one  squad  pushing  on  to  Beech  Hill, 
the  other  to  take  the  roundabout  course  to  Mitigwaki 
by  way  of  the  lake  surface  and  return  with  provisions, 
when  Redcloud  appeared  with  his  deer. 

There  was  much  shouting  and  excited  laughter,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  Gitchenoodin’s  father  and  the 
others  who  were  not  related  to  Redcloud;  but  Ibenese 
merely  smiled,  and  Tebikoosa,  his  lips  parted  slightly, 
a tired  look  in  his  eyes,  went  slowly  to  meet  the  boy. 

‘T’ve  killed  three  deer !”  cried  Redcloud.  ‘‘The  oth- 
ers are  up  on  the  hill  there.  I couldn’t  drag  more  than 
one,  but  you  can  get  the  others,  and  you  won’t  have 
to  send  Tsigaysha  away,  will  you,  father?” 

Tebikoosa  stooped  and  lifted  his  sturdy  son  to  his 
shoulder.  “Your  mother  has  been  very  sorrowful  abdut 
you,”  said  he  gently. 

Redcloud’s  heart  smote  him.  “I  am  sorry,  too,”  he 
answered,  “but  I knew  you  wouldn’t  let  me  go  if  I 
asked,  and  I wanted  to  get  food  enough  for  Tsigaysha.” 

“Tsigaysha  will  never  need  to  leave  us,”  said  his 
father,  “you  need  not  fear  that.” 

This  brief  conversation  was  conducted  during  an 
impromptu  dance  of  rejoicing.  The  other  Indians 
formed  a ring  about  the  father  and  son,  and  chanted 
raucously  while  they  stepped  once  around.  Then  all 
shook  hands  with  the  youngster  and  called  him  the 
Brave  Provider. 

“We  must  go  home,”  said  Tebikoosa,  interrupting 
them. 
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They  took  the  long  but  easy  lake  course  and  arrived 
shortly  after  nightfall.  Mahngequay,  tearful,  silent, 
proud,  clasped  her  first  born  in  her  arms  for  a moment, 
and  then  prepared  him  such  a supper  as  had  not  been 
set  before  him  for  weeks.  Tsigaysha,  whose  eyes  were 
eloquent  of  weeping  hours,  smiled  as  she  shyly  helped 
her  comrade  to  food,  but  she  said  never  a word. 

The  wigwam  filled  with  rejoicing  villagers  to  whom 
Redcloud  told  his  story.  ‘‘He  is  indeed  the  grandson 
of  my  vision,”  said  Megissun  gravely,  but  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  the  old  man.  They  were  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  boy’s  exploit,  and  that  night,  and 
for  some  time  thereafter,  they  called  him  Jibendam 
(the  Provider),  but  his  earlier  name,  Redcloud,  had 
become  a fixture,  and  nothing  he  did  thereafter  served 
to  displace  it.  Redcloud  he  was,  and  so  remained  in 
spite  of  subsequent  efforts  of  white  rulers  to  call  him 
otherwise. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

Influences  destined  to  effect  momentous  conse- 
quences to  the  Mitigwaki  Indians  were  at  work  during 
the  childhood  of  Megissun’s  grandson.  Almost  imper- 
ceptibly, things  wholly  foreign  to  the  people  became 
familiar  features  in  their  dwellings,  almost  insensibly 
the  tribe  became  permeated  with  what  may  be  called 
modernism.  New  things  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  that  provoked  new  thoughts  and  led  to 
new  manners.  There  was  no  wigwam  that  did  not 
have  its  blankets  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
there  were  few  of  the  people  who  had  not  resorted  to 
the  traders’  colored  beads  for  the  decoration  of  their 
garments.  The  beads  did  not  as  yet  wholly  replace  the 
porcupine-quills  that  had  been  used  in  decoration  for 
unknown  ages,  but  they  were  rapidly  supplanting  the 
ancient  material  because  they  were  to  hand,  and  had 
not  to  be  plucked  skillfully  and  patiently  from  the  body 
of  an  animal  that  had  first  to  be  hunted  and  killed. 
Moreover,  they  were  already  colored  in  great  variety, 
and  the  people,  therefore,  were  spared  the  trouble  of 
making  their  dyes.  Whence  it  happened  that  eventual- 
ly the  Indians  lost  the  secret  of  their  dyes,  and  forgot 
how  to  stitch  quills  on  birch  bark  and  deerskin. 

That  tragedy  of  a lost  art  was  not  consummated  un- 
til many  years  subsequent  to  the  events  now  under  re- 
lation, but  the  evidences  of  decay  were  abundant,  and 
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there  were  Indians,  like  Sibequay,  who  deplored  the 
change  and  did  their  feeble  utmost  to  counteract  it. 
Whatever  was  new  and  pervertive,  if  not  destructive 
of  the  ancient  life,  was  attributable  to  the  white  men 
who  gradually  followed  the  Hudson’s  Bay  pioneers  into 
the  wilderness.  They  brought  guns,  which  the  In- 
dians had  unhappy  reason  to  know  were  more  ef- 
fective than  bow  and  arrow ; they  brought  household 
utensils  which,  very  slowly,  the  Indians  came  to  prefer 
to  their  own  crude  articles ; they  brought  firewater, 
which  the  Indians  accepted  readily ; and  they  brought 
new  ideas  about  law,  and  property,  and  the  family  re- 
lations, aye,  about  the  very  gods  themselves. 

Mitigwaki  lay  somewhat  aside  from  the  main  routes 
of  the  white  pioneers,  so  that,  long  after  the  Ojibways 
who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  had  ac- 
cepted Christianity  and  the  reservation,  these  people 
were  still  living  substantially  the  ancient  life,  under  the 
ancient  faith,  with  little  more  than  hearsay  knowledge 
of  anything  else,  and  with  only  such  blemishes  of  mod- 
ernism as  were  perceived  and  resented  by  the  rarely 
shrewd  Sibequay  and  some  others.  But  Mitigwaki 
could  not  forever  remain  immune  from  the  white  man’s 
ineradicable  desire  to  make  over  the  whole  world  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pattern.  So  it  came  about  that  cer- 
tain men  came  to  Mitigwaki  with  things  to  say,  doc- 
trines to  teach,  and  revolutions  to  accomplish. 

The  first  of  these  was  a thoughtful,  rather  studious 
man  who  made  no  announcement  of  his  purpose.  One 
afternoon,  Megissun  and  other  old  men  sat  before 
his  wigwam,  watching  a wrestling  match  between  Red- 
cloud  and  Gitchenoodin.  Sibequay  smiled  indulgently 
from  the  doorway,  and  some  of  the  younger  people 
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stood  behind  their  elders.  All  were  absorbed  in  the 
panting  struggle,  and  did  not  observe  the  presence  of 
a bearded,  sunburned  stranger  until  Redcloud  at  last 
threw  his  adversary,  and  the  tense  interest  of  the  on- 
lookers found  relief  in  shrill  cries  and  cheerful  laugh- 
ter. The  stranger  clapped  his  hands  by  way  of  testi- 
fying to  his  own  admiration  for  the  victor,  and  thus 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  attracted  to  him.  Their 
pleasant  tumult  subsided  quickly,  and  when  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  him,  he  said  in  imperfect  Ojibway:  ‘T 
have  come  a long  way,  and  I am  very  tired.  May  I 
rest  here  awhile  ?” 

From  this  introduction  the  stranger  took  his  name, 
Baybamadisid,  the  Traveler.  It  needed  no  sound  of 
their  own  speech  to  stir  the  hospitality  of  the  people, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interest  they  took  in 
this  man  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  chose  to 
understand  them,  rather  than  force  them  to  under- 
stand him.  Faulty  though  his  utterance  was,  it  touched 
their  hearts  that  this  white  man  held  them  in  such  re- 
spect that  he  had  undertaken  to  learn  their  language. 
Megissun  answered  him : “Yes,  indeed.  My  wigwam 
is  large,  and  it  has  few  to  stay  in  it  these  days.  You 
are  welcome,”  and  he  turned  for  confirmation  to  Sibe- 
quay,  who,  reluctantly,  perhaps,  but  without  hesitation, 
responded,  ''Ninduhimin/'  (we  are  at  home)  which 
was  the  ancient  way  of  saying  to  a guest,  “Be  one  of 
us.” 

''Migwetch/’  said  the  Traveler,  and  unslung  his  pack 
with  m.anifest  satisfaction.  He  attempted  little  more 
in  the  way  of  speech  that  day,  confessing  with  a smile, 
when  a question  was  put  to  him,  that  his  Ojibway 
words  were  few,  and  that  they  came  with  great  diffi- 
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culty.  ‘T  shall  try  to  learn  more  of  them,”  he  added, 
and  smiled  again. 

After  supper  he  lay  down  in  the  place  assigned  to 
him,  and  apparently  fell  asleep  at  once.  He  was  the 
first  to  rise  in  the  morning,  and  when  Sibequay  went 
forth  to  fetch  water  for  the  breakfast,  she  found  that 
her  guest  had  already  performed  that  duty. 

Sibequay  looked  from  the  filled  bowls  to  the  Traveler 
with  displeased  surprise.  To  her  mind  it  was  unwar- 
ranted presumption  in  him  to  interfere  with  her  work, 
the  more  so  because  he  was  of  an  alien  race.  Her 
tongue  tingled  with  sharp  words  which  only  her  con- 
firmed hospitality  prevented  her  from  uttering,  but  no 
deference  to  traditional  regard  for  guests  could  erase 
the  forbidding  frown  from  her  brow.  The  Traveler 
saw  and  understood  the  sign,  and  he  smiled  with  such 
tranquil  good  humor  that  Sibequay  was  somewhat 
melted  even  before  he  spoke. 

“My  father  taught  me,”  he  said  in  his  halting,  and, 
for  that  reason,  interesting  way,  “that  no  man  should 
be  content  to  eat  a meal  for  which  he  had  done  no 
work.” 

“Your  father  was  a wise  man,”  said  Sibequay. 

“He  was,”  returned  the  Traveler  gravely,  and  for  a 
moment  his  features  were  overcast,  as  if  he  were  un- 
der the  shadow  of  grief.  Then  briskly : “What  more 
may  I do  for  breakfast?” 

The  question  restored  Sibequay  to  her  resentful 
mood,  and  she  answered  sourly:  “There  is  nothing 
else  to  do.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  make  my  guests 
work.” 

“This  guest  believes  in  work,”  said  he,  with  renewed 
cheerfulness,  “and,  if  there’s  nothing  else  to  do  for 
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breakfast,  I can  at  least  split  wood  for  the  dinner 
fire.^’ 

With  this,  he  took  a small  hatchet  that  formed  part 
of  his  traveling  outfit,  and  fell  vigorously  and  skillfully 
upon  the  wood  piled  near  the  v/igwam  for  household 
use.  Sibequay  ostensibly  went  about  her  duties  as 
usual,  but  ever  and  again  she  paused  to  watch  the 
stranger,  and  marvel  at  him.  Such  white  men  as  she 
had  seen  theretofore  had  been  content  to  let  the  In- 
dians do  all  the  drudgery,  and  this  one  seemed  positive- 
ly to  enjoy  work.  He  sang  softly,  as  the  sticks  parted 
under  his  well  directed  blows,  a tune  she  had  never 
heard,  words  which  were  unintelligible,  but  she  liked 
it,  for  it  was  music.  She  noted  that  when  he  had  ac- 
cumulated a number  of  sticks,  he  gathered  them  pa- 
tiently together  in  a neat  pile ; perhaps  his  wise  father 
had  taught  him  orderliness.  She  wondered  how  long 
he  would  keep  at  work,  and  whither  he  was  going,  and 
how  long  he  would  linger  in  Mitigwaki? 

Suddenly,  just  as  she  was  about  to  summon  him  and 
Megissun  to  breakfast,  she  caught  a word  of  his  song. 
It  was  an  Ojibway  word,  and  it  meant  Spirit.  Her 
senses  acutely  alert,  she  strained  her  attention  to  hear 
the  rest.  Perhaps  it  was  his  faulty  pronunciation  of 
the  language,  or  that  his  soft,  half  mumbled  utterance 
was  broken  at  critical  points  by  the  crisp  song  of  steel 
upon  wood,  but  she  could  not  catch  enough  of  the  rest 
to  grasp  its  meaning.  It  sounded  remarkably  like  a 
prayer,  and  Sibequay  was  vaguely  disturbed.  Why 
should  a white  man  presume  to  address  Ojibway  spir- 
its ? Could  he  be  doing  so  for  a good  purpose  ? Was 
it  not  more  likely  that  he  had  acquired  some  witch- 
craft by  which  presently  he  would  wreak  ill  upon  her 
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people?  This  was  almost  unthinkable,  much  as  she 
distrusted  her  guest’s  race,  for  his  smile  was  ingratiat- 
ing, it  dispelled  doubt,  and,  moreover,  he  communed 
with  the  spirits  so  openly  as  to  preclude  suspicion  that 
he  was  bent  on  evil.  Yet  she  suspected,  and  she  de- 
cided to  put  him  to  the  test. 

Abruptly  she  squared  herself  before  him,  hands  upon 
her  hips,  the  forbidding  frown  upon  her  brow.  ‘‘That 
is  not  an  Ojibway  song,”  she  said. 

His  smile  was  ingenuous  as  that  of  a child  as  he 
looked  up  and  responded,  “No,  but  it  ought  to  be.  It 
is  a song  of  my  people  made  over  into  your  language. 
Some  day,  a long  time  from  now,  perhaps,  the  O jib- 
ways  will  adopt  it  as  their  own,  for  it  is  really  a song 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world.  The  white  men  and  the 
Indians  will  sing  it  together.  Do  you  understand? 
My  people,  and  your  people,  and  all  other  people  will 
sing  this  song;  my  people  in  their  language,  your 
people  in  the  Ojibway  language,  other  people  in  their 
language,  all  singing  together,  thinking,  feeling,  sing- 
ing the  same  thing.  I am  afraid  I do  not  know  your 
language  well  enough  yet  to  make  myself  understood.” 

He  paused,  looking  up  hopefully  at  the  woman,  who 
regarded  him  long,  and  pondered  his  strange  words 
before  she  demanded,  “What  does  it  mean?” 

“Listen,”  said  he,  and  slowly,  articulating  with 
painful  distinctness,  he  sang,  “Sagaiada  Git c he  M mi- 
ton”  and  such  other  words  as  served  to  express  the 
hymn  beginning,  “Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings 
flow.” 

“I  do  not  understand  it,”  said  Sibequay,  at  the  end. 
“The  words  are  Ojibway,  but  I do  not  understand 
them.  We  are  ready  to  eat.” 
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The  Traveler  made  no  attempt  to  explain  his  song 
then,  or  for  a long  time  thereafter,  but  he  sang  it  so 
often  that  all  the  people  became  familiar  with  it.  It 
was  not  only  the  orison  of  his  solitude,  but  he  made 
it  his  contribution  to  the  festivities  of  the  campfires, 
and  whenever  he  sang  it  he  was  heard  with  respectful 
attention,  for,  little  as  they  may  have  understood  the 
words,  or  much  as  they  may  have  misunderstood  them, 
they  liked  the  tune,  and  the  singer’s  evident  sincerity 
impressed  them. 

He  stayed  on  as  the  guest  of  Megissun,  never  hint- 
ing at  impending  departure,  volunteering  no  explana- 
tion of  his  presence  in  O jibway  land.  Neither  Megis- 
sun, nor  Sibequay,  with  all  her  instinctive  aversion  to 
the  whites,  w^ould  dream  of  violating  custom  to  the 
extent  of  asking  him  about  his  plans,  or  suggesting 
any  limit  to  his  term  as  their  guest.  He  had  sought 
shelter  with  them ; it  was  for  him  to  say  when  he  would 
go.  That  was  the  whole  sum  of  the  matter. 

Meantime,  the  Traveler  daily  found  work  to  do,  and, 
whether  he  toiled  for  the  wig^vam,  as  when  he  helped 
bring  fresh  balsam  boughs  for  the  beds,  or  wrought 
for  some  purpose  which  the  Indians  could  not  under- 
stand, he  was  always  busy.  Much  of  his  time  he 
passed  with  the  children  of  the  village,  and  he  had  not 
been  many  days  in  Mitigwaki  before  he  had  singled 
out  Redcloud  as  his  especial  companion.  The  lad 
viewed  him  at  first  as  a great  curiosity,  and  was  in 
some  awe  of  him,  but  the  Traveler  had  winning  ways, 
and  presently  Redcloud’s  affection  went  out  to  him 
almost  as  it  did  to  his  grandfather.  They  fished  to- 
gether, they  set  and  tended  traps  together,  they  ex- 
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plored  the  woods,  they  sat  for  hours  on  the  flat  rock 
at  the  village  end,  and  always  it  was  the  boy  who  did 
most  of  the  talking.  The  man  interrupted  frequently 
to  ask  the  names  of  things,  to  seek  repetitions  of  state- 
ments in  new  and  simpler  ways,  and  to  say  them  over 
after  Redcloud,  inquiring  then,  “Is  that  right  ?” 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Traveler  speedily  acquired  great 
proficiency  in  the  Ojibway  language. 

He  was  soon  known  to  all  in  the  village,  and  was 
an  eager  listener  to  the  stories  and  songs  at  camp- 
fires. There,  as  his  grasp  on  the  language  strength- 
ened, he  also  asked  questions  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  people,  their  traditions,  their  thoughts  on  many 
subjects.  And  so,  presently,  he  came  to  have  a fair 
understanding  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  polytheism  of 
the  Ojibways.  It  was  vague,  childish,  burdened  with 
the  ludicrous,  coiled  about  by  superstitions,  appar- 
ently so  hopeless  a maze  of  contradictions  that  it  could 
not  properly  be  termed  a system  of  thought,  or  belief. 
But,  as  he  reflected  on  what  they  told  him — and  they 
were  wholly  innocent  of  intent  to  teach  him  anything; 
he  was  a good  listener,  and  they  simply  talked,  that 
was  all — he  discovered  two  features  of  their  faith  that 
interested  him  greatly.  One  was  their  perception  of 
man’s  dependence  on  something  external  to  him,  some- 
thing that  demanded  of  him  a submissive,  prayerful 
attitude,  something  that  was  not  only  more  powerful 
than  man,  but  that  had  the  will  to  shape  his  destiny. 
Another  and  equally  important  feature  was  their 
recognition  of  Gitche  Manito,  the  Great  Spirit,  some- 
thing over  and  above  all  the  other  spirits,  good  and 
bad,  to  which  they  made  daily  obeisance. 
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'‘My  people,”  said  he,  one  day  when  the  group  about 
him  consisted  only  of  the  chief  and  a few  men,  “have 
a short  word  for  Gitche  Manito.” 

They  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  told  them, 
“God,”  adding  somewhat  hurriedly,  while  he  smiled 
as  if  to  cover  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
words,  “and  we  pray  directly  to  Him  just  as  children 
speak  to  a wise  father.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  the  chief,  “that  your  god  does  not 
live  so  far  away  as  ours  does.” 

“But,”  returned  the  Traveler  eagerly,  “He  is  every- 
where, here  with  us  now,  and  He  is  the  same  as  your 
Gitche  Manito.” 

The  Indians  were  too  astonished  at  this  declaration 
to  answer  at  once,  and  the  Traveler  went  on,  “Don’t 
you  see  that  your  Gitche  Manito,  who  is  over  all  the 
manitos,  must  be  the  God  of  the  whites  ? Great  Spirit  f 
think  what  it  means ! He  rules  the  world,  this  world 
we  live  in,  and  the  world  we  cannot  see.  You  have 
one  name  for  Him,  we  another,  but  He  is  the  same 
Being.  And,  my  friends,  we  think  man  is  more  pow- 
erful than  all  else  save  Him.  You  believe  that,  too, 
when  you  think  of  it.  Is  there  an  animal  in  the  forest 
you  cannot  overcome  by  the  weapons  you  make  your- 
selves? Why  pray  to  the  spirits  of  the  bear,  and  the 
elk,  and  the  moose?  You  are  more  powerful  than 
they.  Why  not  pray  to  Gitche  Manito  direct.  Who 
is  over  the  animals,  and  over  you,  too?  That  is  our 
way,  my  friends.” 

He  stopped  rather  abruptly,  perhaps  feeling  that  he 
had  given  enough  in  the  way  of  startling  thought  for 
a first  lesson.  His  hearers  were  silent  for  some  min- 
utes, and  then  one  and  another  asked  questions  that 
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showed  how  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  Universal  Omnipotence,  viewed  in  one  way  by  the 
whites,  and  in  another  by  themselves,  could  be  other 
than  at  least  two  distinct  beings.  And  as  for  prayers, 
it  was  manifestly  more  sensible  to  address  that  which 
was  near  at  hand  and  so  in  a position  to  hear,  than 
the  far-away  Great  Spirit  who,  in  any  event,  would 
get  such  petitions  as  he  chose  to  favor  from  the  lesser, 
intermediary  spirits.  The  very  childishness  of  their 
arguments  made  them  difficult  to  answer,  and  the 
Traveler  ignored  for  the  time  all  that  bore  upon 
the  lesser  spirits,  and  so  upon  prayer,  and  confined 
his  powers  of  persuasion  to  the  singleness  of  Divine 
Intelligence  and  Individuality,  insisting  finally,  with 
an  air  of  authority,  speaking  as  one  who  knew,  that 
God  and  Gitche  Manito  were  one  and  the  same, 
omnipotent,  indivisible,  and  eternal. 

The  Indians  were  deeply  impressed,  and  long  they 
viewed  and  reviewed  the  white  man’s  theory  after  he 
had  prudently  withdrawn  from  the  circle.  His  logic 
was  convincing,  and  they  hesitated  in  apprehensive 
awe  when  they  tried  to  look  into  the  mists  and  see 
to  what  it  led. 

“He  is  a good  man,”  said  the  chief  gravely,  “and 
evidently  he  can  teach  us  much.  We  must  ask  him  to 
talk  again.” 

From  this  time  the  Traveler’s  talks  were  generally 
in  council,  that  is,  the  Indians  gathered  at  the  chief’s, 
or  Megissun’s  wigwam,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hearing  what  their  guest  had  to  say,  of  asking  him 
questions,  and  later  of  debating  the  subjects  in  their 
own  way.  Profiting  by  his  early  experience  in  dis- 
cussing theology,  the  Traveler  pressed  very  slowly 
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toward  his  goal,  avoiding  all  phases  of  the  subject  that 
w^ere  difficult  to  comprehend,  stating  his  doctrines  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  and  never  urging  his  listeners 
to  assent  to  his  views.  It  was  enough  for  him  at  the 
moment  if  they  would  listen  and  discuss.  He  did  not 
confine  his  suggestions  to  theology.  He  talked  some 
days  of  nothing  but  human  relations,  extolling  gen- 
erosity and  forgiveness  as  opposed  to  such  primitive 
ideas  of  justice  as  underlay  the  establishment  of  re- 
venge, so  to  speak,  in  their  system  of  law.  At  other 
times  he  discoursed  on  plainer  matters,  urgently  warn- 
ing the  people  of  the  certain  invasion  of  their  country 
by  the  whites,  and  counseling  them  to  make  such 
changes  in  their  manner  of  life  as  would  enable  them 
to  cope  wdth  the  new  conditions  which  the  advancing 
race  of  aliens  would  impose  upon  them.  To  this  end 
he  dwelt  much  on  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  advised 
more  attention  to  agriculture  and  less  to  hunting  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  To  all  these  suggestions  the 
Indians  listened  gravely  and  interestedly,  for  the 
Traveler  had  won  their  respect. 

One  day  another  white  man  came  to  Mitigwaki,  an 
Englishman  whose  main  purpose  in  invading  the  wild- 
erness was  to  kill  big  game.  There  was  a secondary 
purpose  in  his  mind — to  write  a book  about  his  ex- 
periences— which,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  he  really 
believed  he  would  accomplish.  He  was  so  astonished 
to  find  a white  man  living  with  the  Indians  that  he  de- 
serted the  comfortable  camp  his  guides  prepared  for 
him  and  passed  his  one  evening  in  Mitigwaki  with  the 
Traveler.  The  big  gam.e  hunter  never  wrote  his 
book,  but  he  did  talk  of  his  expedition,  and  more  than 
once  he  told  his  friends  about  the  extraordinary  indi- 
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vidual  he  found  living  with  the  Ojibways.  His  re- 
ports, derived  at  second  hand,  and  some  things  the 
Indians  themselves  remember,  throw  a fairly  compre- 
hensible light  on  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
Traveler. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?’’  asked  the  big  game 
hunter. 

“I  am  making  an  experiment,”  the  Traveler  an- 
swered. “I  want  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  Indian 
by  building  upon  what  he  already  knows.  The  Indian 
must  be  civilized,  or  perish.  It  is  the  way  with  us 
whites,  the  superior  race,  to  be  intolerant  of  all  that 
is  not  in  accordance  with  our  views.  Our  commercial 
greed  incites  us  to  sweep  inferior  peoples  off  the  face 
of  the  earth — witness  the  extermination  of  the  Tas- 
manians. Our  religious  convictions  incite  us  to  save 
the  souls  of  untaught  peoples  by  forcing  a strange  re- 
ligion upon  them.  At  the  best,  you  see,  we  either 
destroy  them,  or  make  them  over.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  let  them  alone,  for,  ultimately  at  least, 
we  need  their  land.  I shrink  from  the  thought  of 
destroying  a race.  If  the  Indians  must  be  made  over, 
then,  I would  try  to  make  them  over  in  such  a way 
that  they  can  grow  by  natural  stages  to  a perception 
of  things  as  the  white  man  sees  them.” 

“Then  you  are  a missionary,”  suggested  the  big 
game  hunter. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  Traveler,  smiling  faintly,  “I  sup- 
pose so.” 

“What  church?”  was  the  next  question,  and  to  this 
the  Traveler  was  slow  in  making  a reply.  He  looked 
at  the  ground,  a diffident  smile  lurking  in  his  beard, 
and  presently,  facing  his  visitor  frankly,  he  said,  “I 
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do  not  represent  any  particular  church.  I am  not  sent 
into  the  wilderness  by  any  organization.  I represent 
myself  only,  save  as  I try  to  speak  and  stand  for 
Christianity.  I believe  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Indian  toward  civiliz- 
ation, that  it  is  essential  to  his  salvation  on  this  earth.” 

“A  missionary  without  a church !”  exclaimed  the 
big  game  hunter,  “Fancy  that !” 

The  Traveler  smiled  diffidently.  “The  Church 
would  not,”  he  began,  and  then  corrected  himself,  “no 
church,  I fear,  would  sanction  my  methods,  but  I am 
convinced  that  the  usual  method  of  Christianizing 
heathen  errs  because  it  proceeds  too  rapidly,  and  be- 
cause it  ignores,  or  at  least  slights  the  necessity  of 
developing  the  reasoning  faculty.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect to  eradicate  the  superstitions  of  untold  ages  in 
one  generation?  It  is,  I might  say,  biologically  im- 
possible, and  conversion  to  a foreign  system  of  religious 
dogma  is  but  a veneer  beneath  which  the  savage  per- 
sists. The  Indian  may  be  taught,  but,  to  employ  the 
false  but  expressive  syntax  of  the  schoolboy,  you 
cannot  ‘learn’  him  anything.  He  must  learn  the  truth 
of  his  own  effort,  else  is  his  progress  superficial,  a 
sham,  and  insecure  the  place  it  gives  him  in  the  social 
order.  Such  is  my  view.  I would  try  to  bring  the 
Indian  on  toward  Christianity  and  civilization  by 
building  on  the  ground  of  such  truth  as  he  himself 
has  discovered  or  attained  to.  I am  beginning  with 
his  vague  conception  of  an  all-ruling  Great  Spirit,  in- 
other  words,  God.  When,  in  the  light  of  that  funda- 
mental truth,  he  begins  to  see  the  folly,  the  childishness 
of  his  polytheism,  I shall  try  to  tell  him  about  Jesus. 
Meantime  the  ethical  side  of  the  matter  is  being 
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reached  in  a similar  way.  The  Indian  is  a good  man  in 
many  ways.  His  love  for  his  children  is  a firm  founda- 
tion. The  Golden  Rule  is  a good  basis  for  an  ethical 
system.  The  Indian  understands  that  readily,  and 
by  and  by  he  will  learn  that  it  was  enunciated  in  the 
form  that  you  and  I know,  by  the  Savior.  With 
polytheism  reasoned  out  of  his  mind  by  mental 
processes  of  his  own — for  I seek  only  to  stimulate  his 
thought — and  with  the  Golden  Rule  established  as  a 
guiding  principle,  it  will  be  time  then  to  go  into  the 
Divine  sacrifice  by  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  world  its 
greatest  and  best  religious  system.  You  see,  I want, 
missionary  as  I am,  to  save  the  Indian,  but  I begin  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  must  save  himself.  I would 
like  to  see  if  devout,  useful,  civilized  Christians  may 
not  be  made  of  the  Indians  by  first  teaching  them  to 
be  good,  devout,  thoughtful  Indians.  I am  afraid 
you  do  not  approve?’’  and  the  Traveler’s  smile  was 
almost  timid  as  he  looked  at  his  visitor. 

“By  jove!”  said  the  big  game  hunter,  “but  you’ve 
taken  a large  contract!” 

The  Traveler’s  experiment  was  never  finished.  In 
the  early  Winter,  when  the  first  light  snow  lay  on  the 
ground,  he  went  with  Redcloud  for  a long  tramp  in 
the  forest.  The  boy  taught  him  much  from  the  book 
of  trees,  and  the  man  had  begun  to  teach  the  boy 
from  the  book  of  that  larger  life  from  which  he  came. 
They  were  not  far  from  the  village  on  their  return, 
when  the  Traveler  slipped  in  descending  a hill  and 
plunged  headlong  down  a steep  slope.  His  surer- 
footed  companion  hastened  after  him  to  find  him  mo- 
tionless and  silent,  his  head  against  a rock.  The  Trav- 
eler’s skull  was  broken. 
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Redcloud’s  soul  seemed  like  to  burst  its  bonds.  A 
vast,  fearful  emptiness  was  in  his  heart,  a new  room 
there  for  the  first  great  grief  he  had  known  in  his 
happy  life.  He  was  so  appalled,  so  desolate,  that  for 
long  he  could  not  lift  up  his  voice  in  a cry  for  aid, 
but  he  would  not  leave  his  helpless  friend,  and  there 
he  remained  until  after  nightfall,  when  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  a wail  that  brought  men  with  torches  to  the 
spot. 

The  Indians  mourned  the  Traveler  deeply,  and 
reverently  laid  his  body  across  the  limbs  of  a tree, 
after  the  manner  of  disposing  of  their  own  dead.  All 
night  they  stood  beneath  and  sang  their  songs 
(prayers,  at  the  last  analysis),  calling  on  the  multi- 
tude of  spirits  to  be  kind  to  their  friend  in  his  long 
journey.  And  among  the  songs  they  sang,  haltingly, 
softly,  as  if  conscious  that  they  were  not  reproducing 
the  strains  correctly,  was  one  which  a sharp  ear  might 
have  recognized  as  the  white  man’s  Old  Hundredth 
hymn. 

When  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  factor  learned 
what  had  happened,  he  came  over  with  some  em- 
ployees, took  down  the  body,  and  gave  it  what  he 
called  Christian  burial.  He  set  up  a wooden  slab  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  with  the  words,  ‘‘Here  Lies  a 
White  Man  Known  Only  as  The  Traveler,”  written 
on  it.  In  due  course  the  slab  rotted  and  fell,  and  the 
leaves  of  many  successive  Autumns  obliterated  all 
signs  of  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARIES. 

There  was  great  commotion  in  Mitigwaki.  It  was 
not  manifested  in  excited  cries,  or  running  about; 
there  was  no  outward  symptom  of  hurry.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  councils,  through  which  the  dis- 
turbance found  its  chief  expression,  were  protracted 
to  such  lengths  as  the  Indian  seldom  equaled,  and  the 
way  the  men  sat,  solitary,  for  long  hours,  motionless 
as  graven  images,  was  suggestive  of  some  influence 
that  had  arrested  action  rather  than  provoked  it.  And 
yet  the  Indians  were  being  hurried  as  never  before  in 
their  experience,  or  in  the  experience  of  their  fathers. 
The  pressure  was  on,  full  force,  driving  them,  pushing 
them,  compelling  them  toward  civilization. 

The  Indians  were  not  aware  of  this.  It  was  because 
they  could  not  grasp  the  significance  of  the  changes 
forced  upon  them  that  they  were  disturbed.  They 
knew  only  that  certain  men  had  come  to  their  country 
with  startling  declarations  about  the  gods,  and  that 
certain  others  were  persistently  trying  to  induce  the 
tribe  to  migrate  to  a reservation.  The  two  movements, 
one  mental  and  spiritual,  the  other  political  and  phys- 
ical, were  substantially  coincident,  for,  while  the  mis- 
sionaries were  there  all  the  time,  the  government 
agents,  who  came  and  went  intermittently,  always  left 
abundant  food  for  debate  between  their  visits. 

Which  of  the  two  movements  contributed  more  to 
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the  agitation  of  the  Indians,  it  would  be  hard  to  say, 
but  both  were  revolutionary.  Each  tended  directly  to 
a new  manner  of  thought  and  a new  manner  of  life. 
One  began  by  courageous,  uncompromising  assaults 
on  ancient  faith;  the  other,  with  greater  subtlety,  as- 
sailed the  national  spirit,  the  tribal  sense  of  inde- 
pendence. The  missionaries,  good,  devout  men,  whose 
lives  were  as  blameless  as  their  sincerity  was  unques- 
tionable, made  a laughing-stock  of  Nanabozho,  the 
demigod  hero  of  Ojibway  mythology,  put  to  scorn  all 
the  rubbish  of  polytheism  and  spiritism,  of  witch- 
craft and  medicine-lodge  ceremonial,  and  with  tearful 
earnestness  told  and  retold  the  story  of  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  came  upon  earth  as  a mortal  to  reveal  the 
true  faith. 

The  government  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  harped 
diplomatically  on  the  admitted  fact  that  the  whites 
were  more  powerful  than  the  Indians.  They  said  with 
frank  honesty  that  they  wanted  the  Indians’  lands,  and 
that  they  wished  to  pay  for  them,  and  so  arrange 
matters  that  the  Indians  in  the  future  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  unequal  struggle  of  competition  with  the 
whites.  Go  to  the  reservation,  said  they,  and  we  will 
take  care  of  you.  Come  under  our  laws,  and  our 
Great  Chief  will  pay  you  thus  much  money  every  year, 
so  much  for  every  man  in  the  tribe  for  as  long  as 
there  are  Indians  in  existence. 

So  one  set  of  agitators,  reformers,  advance  agents 
of  civilization,  or  what  you  will,  began  by  destroying 
the  Indian’s  faith  in  his  own  powers  of  perception, 
and  the  other  set  inaugurated  the  system  that  has 
made  beggars  of  a race  of  independent  men. 

There  was  in  all  this  a circumstance  that  terrified 
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Megissun  and  recalled  with  vivid  distinctness  the 
vision  of  his  youth.  Often,  as  the  days  of  debate 
dragged  by,  and  he  slowly  realized  the  material  as- 
pects of  the  movement  reservationward,  he  cast 
thoughtful,  longing  eyes  upon  his  grandson.  Could  it 
be  that  the  crisis  foretold  by  the  vision  was  at  hand? 
He,  Megissun,  was  an  Indian,  an  O jibway,  and  this 
was  his  land,  the  tribal  customs  were  his  customs,  the 
independence  of  the  people  was  his  independence. 
The  whites  evidently  demanded  the  surrender  of  land 
and  tribal  independence.  Was  it  not  true,  then,  that 
the  spirits  of  that  long  past  day  had  embodied  the 
whites  in  that  horrible  Beast  whose  body  trailed  away 
to  invisible  distance,  and  which  demanded  of  the 
Young  Buffalo  things  that  were  not  only  dear  to  him 
but  essential  to  his  proper  existence?  The  Young  Buf- 
falo of  the  vision  was  unmistakably  his  grandson,  and, 
after  many  years  of  waiting,  here  was  a crisis  in  affairs, 
and  here  was  a grandson 

Thus  far  the  old  man  went  in  his  retrospection  and 
his  attempts  to  fathom  the  future,  and  there  he  hesi- 
tated. The  analogy  of  the  vision  was  as  difficult  to 
shape  into  substantial  action  now  as  ever.  How  could 
little  Redcloud  so  contrive  as  to  cause  the  voracious 
Beast,  that  is  to  say  the  white  race,  to  withdraw  and 
let  the  Indians  alone? 

One  day  Megissun  took  Redcloud  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  Wabishkindibe’s  wigwam,  where  also  were 
Kabeyun  and  a few  other  old  men  who  formed  what 
may  be  called  the  party  of  irreconcilables  in  the  Miti- 
gwaki  community.  In  their  presence  Megissun  sol- 
emnly repeated  the  familiar  story  of  the  vision,  Red- 
cloud listening  respectfully  as  ever,  and,  as  ever, 
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cudgeling  his  brains  to  discover  what  could  be  his  real 
relationship  to  the  fantastic  episode,  which  he  took, 
as  did  the  others,  not  in  its  fantastic  appearance,  but 
in  its  wholly  serious  symbolism  of  some  peril,  the 
burden  of  meeting  which  lay  on  his  young  shoulders. 

^'Now,  then,’^  said  Megissun,  when  he  had  finished 
the  tale,  “what  think  you  and  he  turned  thoughtfully 
upon  Redcloud.  “Is  it  not  so,”  he  continued,  “that 
the  whites  demand  of  us  that  we  give  up  the  best  part 
of  our  lives?” 

“It  is  so,”  assented  Kabeyun  sadly,  “but  they  ask 
it  of  us,  not  of  the  children.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  has  happened  to  the  war- 
like spirit  of  our  young  men,”  said  Wabishkindibe 
querulously.  “In  my  day  we  would  have  beaten  the 
drum  for  the  war  dance,  we  would  have  told  the 
whites  to  go  back  whence  they  came,  and  there  would 
have  been  leaders  for  the  war  party.  Now  the  young 
men  sit  listening  to  the  preachers  of  strange  gods, 
leaving  it  to  us  who  are  too  old  to  fight  to  hold  council 
with  the  whites  and  get  the  best  we  can  out  of  the 
bargains  they  offer  us.  There’s  your  own  son,  Megis- 
sun, your  son,  Ibenese,  and  your  son-in-law,  Tebi- 
koosa — ^both  of  them  went  into  the  lake  the  other  day 
and  let  the  white  preacher  make  his  mark  with  water 
on  their  heads.” 

Megissun’s  aged  brow  contracted,  and  he  inter- 
rupted wrathfully : “That  was  Sibequay’s  doing ! She 
controls  my  son  and  Tebikoosa.  She  can  think  of 
nothing,  and  talk  of  nothing  these  days  but  the  new 
faith.  She  has  become  the  least  Indian  of  all  the 
people  in  the  tribe.  The  new  faith — pooh!” 
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The  old  man’s  anger  choked  his  utterance,  and  he 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  his  lips  quivering,  his 
eyes  flashing. 

“Well,”  said  Kabeyun,  in  a dubiously  mollifying 
tone,  “there  may  be  something  in  the  new  faith.  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  that.  The  white  preachers  ap- 
pear to  be  very  wise  men.” 

Megissun  glared  at  him,  speechless  still,  and  Wa- 
bishkindibe,  whose  talk  but  not  whose  train  of  thought 
had  been  interrupted,  resumed  his  discourse. 

“If  Redcloud  were  older  by  five  or  six  summers,” 
said  he,  “I  should  think  that  the  vision  foretold  him 
as  a leader,  one  to  save  his  people  by  heroic  deeds. 
It  may  be  the  time  is  not  ripe,  that  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  events  in  which  some  day  he  will  raise  a 
powerful  hand,  for,  look  you,  Megissun,  how  can  the 
people  depend  on  the  leadership  of  a boy  who  still 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  a woman?” 

How,  indeed!  The  more  they  debated  it,  and  the 
more  they  cast  longing  eyes  upon  Redcloud,  the  more 
hopeless  became  their  confusion.  And  Redcloud,  lis- 
tening painfully,  his  heart  stirred  by  heroic  desire  one 
moment  and  smothered  with  humiliation  the  next, 
felt  himself  profoundly  miserable,  not  only  that  he 
could  be  of  no  use  in  this  vague  but  awful  crisis  that 
so  disturbed  his  loved  grandfather,  but  that  he  saw 
himself  in  the  midst  of  dissension  on  the  part  of  all 
whom  he  held  dear.  For  the  lines  of  cleavage  thus  far 
drawn  by  the  missionaries  had  split  the  family  of 
Megissun  in  twain. 

Sibequay,  the  one  time  jealous  guardian  of  tradition, 
had  discovered  her  soul  and  turned  to  Christianity  to 
save  it.  All  through  the  period  of  the  Traveler’s  resi- 
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dence  in  Mitigwaki  she  had  cherished  some  measure 
of  suspicion  regarding  him.  He  won  her  respect  and 
friendly  interest,  as  he  did  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  but  Sibequay  was  ever  on  her  guard  with 
him,  and  now  and  again  she  shrewdly  perceived  the 
revolutionary  tendency  of  his  teaching,  and  rebelled 
against  it.  It  was  the  stubborn  rebellion  of  prejudice 
that  blinds  itself  to  truth,  and  the  very  attitude  of 
aggressive  resistance  she  assumed  toward  the  Trav- 
eler but  prepared  her  mind  for  the  less  subtle,  much 
more  open  assaults  on  the  ancient  faith  conducted  by 
the  newcomers.  More  far-sighted  than  her  husband, 
and  much  clearer  of  vision,  she  recognized  regretfully 
the  futility  of  Indian  opposition  to  the  whites.  What 
to  do  about  it  was  a torment,  for  pride  of  race  was  no 
less  strong  in  her  than  before,  and  affection  for  cus- 
tom no  less  insistent.  Worn  with  anxiety,  she  almost 
welcomed  the  new  missionary  as  one  who  might 
lighten  her  burden.  She  listened  to  him  eagerly, 
hoping  to  see  a way  out  of  her  difficulty,  and,  yielding 
to  his  earnest,  sympathetic  narration  of  the  gospel 
story,  she  was  persuaded  not  only  that  Christianity 
was  right  and  essential,  but  that  it  could  be  held  and 
practised  without  altogether  abandoning  the  primitive 
customs  of  her  people.  The  gods  and  spirits  had  to 
give  way  before  the  truth  of  the  revealed  religion,  but 
what  had  that  to  do  with  orderliness  in  the  wigwam, 
with  hospitality  to  guests,  with  the  respect  children 
should  show  their  elders,  with  the  thousand  and  one 
trifles  that  made  up  a harmonious  whole  of  daily  life? 

It  was  not  true,  as  Megissun  had  wrathfully  as- 
serted, that  the  conversion  of  Tebikoosa  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  Sibequay.  It  may  well  be  that  Ibenese, 
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seldom  self-assertive  in  any  matter,  was  brought  to 
religious  conviction  largely  by  her  arguments,  or  per- 
suasion, or  commands,  but  with  Tebikoosa,  patient, 
thoughtful,  wise  in  his  way,  it  was  wholly  a case  of 
individual  yielding  to  the  light  as  he  saw  it. 

Sibequay,  then,  and  two  young  men  in  the  family, 
had  become  Christians.  Megissun  stubbornly  held  to 
his  paganism,  and  the  gentle  Mahngequay  sided  with 
her  father.  Mahngequay  saw  her  husband  baptized 
without  a quiver  of  regret.  It  was  his  affair;  it  was 
not  for  her  to  question  his  course;  but  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  wish  that  she,  too,  give  adherence  to  the 
new  faith,  she  shook  her  head.  It  was  not  for  her. 
She  was  an  Indian,  and  could  not  understand  the 
white  men’s  teachings.  Tebikoosa,  patient,  as  unlo- 
quacious  an  Indian  as  ever  lived,  bided  the  time  when 
she  would  think  as  he  did,  and  there  was  no  discord 
in  their  wigwam,  that  is,  none  expressed ; but  Redcloud, 
hearing  all,  seeing  all,  hurt  when  Sibequay  scolded 
Megissun  for  his  obduracy,  mystified  when  he  saw 
father  and  grandfather  holding  opposite  views,  won- 
dered anxiously  what  it  all  meant,  and  what  could 
make  equally  right  the  conduct  of  men  whose  infalli- 
bility had  thus  far  been  the  fundamental  posit  of  his 
childhood  faith. 

The  missionaries  necessarily  heard  of  the  Traveler 
before  they  had  been  long  at  work  in  Mitigwaki.  “He 
told  us  Gitche  Manito  was  your  God,”  said  the  chief. 
The  missionary  was  a bit  startled,  for  he  had  not 
supposed  that  others  had  been  in  the  field  before  him 
and  his  rivals — yes,  rivals,  for  the  representatives  of 
three  distinct  religious  bodies  were  in  the  wilderness, 
each  doing  his  utmost  to  win  converts  to  his  own 
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form  of  faith.  “Did  he  tell  you  of  Jesus?”  asked  the 
missionary. 

“I  cannot  remember  that  he  did,”  the  chief  an- 
swered. “He  talked  much  about  God  and  Gitche 
Manito,  and  showed  us  that  they  were  the  same.  Then 
he  talked  of  many  other  things.  One  day  it  was  about 
work,  another  day  about  what  he  called  the  law  of 
love.  All  he  said  seemed  very  good  to  us.  I suppose 
he  forgot  about  Jesus.” 

This  was  perplexing.  The  chief’s  supposition  was 
so  untenable  that  it  suggested  the  unthinkable  horror 
of  a heretic  going  among  the  simple,  tractable  Indians 
with  the  malicious  purpose  of  misguiding  them.  The 
Indians  were  indeed  tractable ; *they  were  as  willing 
to  hear  the  new  teachers  as  they  had  been  to  listen 
to  the  Traveler,  and  conversions  were  rather  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  had 
been  the  case  in  the  missionary’s  previous  experience. 
So  the  good  man  asked  many  questions,  and  although 
he  did  not  arrive  at  any  clear  conception  of  the  Trav- 
eler and  his  purpose,  he  was  convinced  that  the  man 
had  done  the  Indians  no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  to  some  extent  prepared  the  field 
for  his  successors.  The  missionary  was  so  interested 
that,  when  he  heard  of  the  Traveler’s  death,  he  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  visit  the  grave. 

“Tebikoosa’s  son,”  they  told  him,  “was  with  the 
Traveler  when  he  died.  The  boy  was  very  fond  of 
him.  He  will  show  you  where  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Factor  buried  him.” 

Redcloud  willingly  led  the  missionary  to  the  grave. 
He  was  in  as  perfectly  receptive  a state  of  mind  toward 
the  white  teacher  as  a boy  could  be,  for  the  differences 
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in  his  family  balanced,  and  so  exerted  no  influence, 
while  memory  of  the  Traveler  inclined  him  to  friendly 
prejudice.  With  them  went  Wigwas,  a member  of  a 
distant  tribe  of  Ojibways  who  had  been  converted  by 
the  missionary,  and  who  accompanied  him  as  inter- 
preter. For  the  missionary,  although  he  had  made 
study  of  the  native  language,  was  yet  far  from  a 
master  of  it. 

On  the  way  to  the  grave,  Redcloud  answered  with 
Indian  brevity  and  shyness  such  questions  as  were 
asked  him,  but  when  they  stood  by  the  rude  mound, 
and  the  missionary  bared  his  head  in  token  of  respect 
for  the  unknown  dead,  the  boy’s  heart  was  opened, 
and  he  found  relief  ifi  words  for  the  surging  emotion 
that  the  traditions  of  his  race  forbade  even  a child  to 
display  in  tears. 

“He  was  a good  man,”  said  Redcloud.  “He  was 
kind  to  everybody.  When  Wabigon,  the  old  woman, 
w'as  sick,  and  her  son  thought  she  would  be  useful 
no  longer,  and  was  going  to  put  her  out  of  the  wig- 
wam, where  she  would  die,  the  Traveler  sat  up  many 
nights  taking  care  of  her,  and  he  finally  persuaded 
Washkash,  her  son,  not  to  put  her  away.  Washkash 
said  it  was  the  right :^of  the  young  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  when  they  couldn’t  do  any  more  work,  but  the 
Traveler  kept  telling  him  there  was  a better  way,  until 
Washkash  thought  so,  too.  And  when  we  boys  had 
fights,  he  would  always  talk  to  us  and  make  us  friends 
again.  He  learned  to  fish  almost  as  well  as  my  father 
can,  and  I was  just  beginning  to  show  him  how  to  set 
traps  for  rabbits ” 

Redcloud  was  so  near  to  breaking  down  at  the  vivid 
recollection  of  his  last  hours  with  the  Traveler,  that 
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he  stopped  abruptly,  and  stood,  to  casual  observation, 
as  unmoved  as  he  was  suddenly  silent. 

When  Wigwas  had  turned  the  boy’s  reminiscences 
into  imperfect  but  comprehensible  English,  the  mis- 
sionary asked,  “Didn’t  he  tell  you  about  Jesus  Christ?” 

Redcloud  mutely  shook  his  head. 

“Have  you  never  heard  about  Jesus?”  the  mis- 
sionary persisted. 

By  a half  dubious  nod,  Redcloud  acknowledged  that 
the  name  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  him. 

“What  have  you  heard?”  the  missionary  demanded. 

The  boy  found  speech  again.  The  topic  no  longer 
concerning  his  dead  friend,  he  could  control  his  utter- 
ance, and  he  told  about  a day  when  two  white  hunters 
came  to  Mitigwaki  in  a canoe.  One  of  them,  it  ap- 
peared, had  drunk  too  much  firewater,  which  made 
him  careless,  or  clumsy,  and  he  brought  the  canoe  to 
shore,  not  only  so  that  it  touched  the  rocky  edge,  but 
with  such  force  that  the  bark  was  badly  cracked,  and 
it  required  hours  of  labor  to  mend  it.  On  that  occa- 
sion, while  the  hunters  were  hastily  removing  their 
packs  from  the  sinking  craft,  one  of  them  had  called 
upon  Jesus  Christ  with  a loud  voice,  seeming  to  be 
very  angry.  He  had  also  used  the  word  God  more 
than  once,  but  his  other  words  were  strange  to  Red- 
cloud’s  limited  knowledge  of  English. 

Presumably  Wigwas’s  translation  was  faithful  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  original,  for  the  missionary 
looked  exceedingly  grave.  He  made  no  comment 
on  the  incident  of  the  two  hunters,  but,  regarding 
Redcloud  as  a promising  subject,  and  the  time  as  ripe, 
he  told  the  boy  the  story  of  Jesus ; told  it  simply  and 
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well,  emphasizing  somewhat  the  human  side  of  Chris- 
tianity’s founder. 

“Yes,”  said  Redcloud,  when  the  tale  was  told,  “I 
think  Jesus  was  a good  man.  I should  think  he  was 
most  as  good  as  the  Traveler.” 

The  missionary  was  too  tactful  to  discountenance 
the  boy’s  comparative  observation  at  the  moment,  and 
he  returned  to  the  village,  filled  with  perplexity  as  to 
what  manner  of  man  the  Traveler  could  have  been. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  DAMNATION  OF  REDCLOUD. 

“This  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me:  that  the  white 
man’s  gods  are  more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  the 
Indian,  and  that,  as  the  white  men  are  coming  here, 
as  they  have  gone  over  other  parts  of  the  country,  for 
so  those  who  have  traveled  tell  us,  that  we,  therefore, 
might  as  well  recognize  the  white  man’s  gods  first  as 
last.  We  may  save  ourselves  much  trouble  that  way.” 

It  was  the  doubting  Kabeyun,  speaking  at  a council 
in  the  chief’s  wdgwam.  To  him  answered  Megissun, 
with  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  impatience : 

“What  Kabeyun  says  is  all  wrong.  Kabeyun  sees 
with  the  back  of  his  head,  and  he  hears  with  his  toes. 
Listen  to  me : Did  not  a white  man  tell  us  that  Gitche 
Manito  and  his  God  were  the  same?  and  did  we  not 
think  so?  Do  we  not  think  that  Gitche  Manito  is 
what  we  call  him,  the  ruler  over  all  spirits?  Well, 
then,  what  about  these  white  men  who  come  now 
among  us,  saying  that  Gitche  Manito  is  nothing,  and 
all  the  manitos  less  than  nothing?  Are  there  not 
three  of  these  white  preachers,  and  does  not  each  one 
of  them  speak  for  a different  god?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whites  have  many  gods,  and  that  they  are  at 
war  with  each  other.” 

“There  is  much  truth  in  what  Megissun  says,”  said 
the  chief,  diplomatically ; “as  the  white  preachers  do  not 
work  together,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  they  spoke  for 
different  gods,  and  yet  I think  that  somehow  it  is  the 
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same  god.  If  there  are  different  gods,  as  may  be  true, 
for  Megissun  is  old,  and  wise,  and  has  thought  much, 
why  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gods  of  the  English 
are  more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  the  French.  For, 
as  you  know,  the  teacher  who  always  wears  a black 
robe  is  French,  and  the  others  who  wear  the  robe  only 
one  day  in  the  seven,  or  when  they  have  the  councils 
for  song  and  prayer,  are  English.  Now  we  know  that 
many  years  ago  the  English  drove  the  French  from  the 
country  to  the  east  of  us.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  we  accept  any  of  the  white  men’s  gods,  we 
should  be  wise  to  accept  the  gods  of  the  English.” 

They  had  not  done  debating  these  views  of  the 
matter  when  the  voice  of  a missionary  was  heard 
without.  It  was  he  who  had  undertaken  to  teach  Red- 
cloud.  ‘T  wish  to  question  him,”  said  Megissun,  and 
the  missionary  was  invited  to  enter.  Wigwas,  the 
interpreter,  was  with  him. 

‘‘We  understand,”  said  Megissun,  “that  if  the  words 
of  our  language  and  the  words  of  yours  were  all  put 
together  so  as  to  make  the  same  words,  there  would 
be  one  word  only  for  Gitche  Manito  and  God.  Is  it 
so : 

The  missionary  thought  hard  for  a moment,  and 
then  assented.  Here  was  an  echo,  evidently,  of  the 
Traveler’s  teachings,  which,  viewed  candidly,  were  true 
so  far  as  they  went,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be 
denied. 

“And  you  tell  us,”  continued  Megissun,  “about  the 
Son  of  God,  whom  you  call  Jesus  Christ.  Very  well, 
what  I want  to  ask  is,  may  we  not  call  the  Son  of 
God  Nanabozho?  Are  they  not  in  reality  the  same 
person  under  different  names?” 
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“No/’  replied  the  missionary  frankly,  “Jesus  and 
Nanabozho  are  not  the  same  person  and  never  could 
be.  Listen  a moment,  my  friends,”  and  he  told  the 
gospel  story,  simply,  earnestly,  and  well.  He  had  told 
it  to  these  men  many  times  before ; many  times  he  had 
explained  the  revelation  of  the  true  religion  by  the 
Son  of  God;  but  it  was  wholly  in  accordance  with 
Indian  ways  of  thought  that  there  should  be  repetition, 
and  again  repetition,  and  they  listened  respectfully; 
and  at  the  end  there  was  so  much  evidence  of  deep 
impression  made  by  the  story  that  the  recalcitrant 
Megissun  had  not  the  temerity  to  open  his  lips  in  dis- 
sent. 

Thus  it  went  day  after  day,  week  in  and  out,  the 
council  now  debating  theological  problems,  now  the 
political  proposition,  with  all  it  implied — the  abroga- 
tion of  Ojibway  customs,  laws  and  manners  for  the 
ways  of  civilization.  The  missionaries,  ever  on  the 
spot,  tireless  in  their  endeavor,  succeeded  more  rap- 
idly than  did  the  government  agents,  and  the  day  came 
when  the  majority  of  Mitigwaki  was  Christian.  The 
unregenerate,  led,  so  far  as  they  had  leadership,  by 
Megissun,  scolded  to  one  another  about  the  situation, 
but  ceased  altogether  to  criticize  the  converts.  On  the 
contrary,  the  converts  were  not  sparing  of  criticism 
directed  against  the  stubborn  party  of  darkness. 

Among  the  converts  were  Shawan,  an  elderly  man, 
and  his  two  wives.  Bigamy  was  not  common  in  Ojib- 
way land,  but  it  was  permissible,  and,  when  practised, 
» it  was  usually  induced  by  circumstances  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Shawan  household.  His  first  wife,  nearly 
of  his  own  age,  had  become  exceedingly  infirm.  When 
her  condition  became  hopeless,  and  Shawan  rebelled  at 
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the  exactions  of  the  medicine  men,  he  took  another 
wife,  a woman  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter.  By 
her  he  had  one  child,  at  this  time  a baby  who  had  but 
recently  been  weaned.  Shawan  and  his  wives  accepted 
Christianity  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  they  looked 
upon  the  missionary  as  one  who  spoke  with  the  direct 
authority  of  God.  There  was,  therefore,  no  shadow 
of  doubt  in  their  minds  that  he  was  entirely  right 
when  he  pointed  out  the  wickedness  of  their  rela- 
tions. From  the  missionary’s  point  of  view,  it  was 
unthinkable  that  professing  Christians  should  be  biga- 
mists. He  was,  as  has  been  seen,  tactful  to  a degree, 
well  qualified  to  guide  a trustful,  simple-minded 
people  in  the  way  which  he  deemed  to  be  right;  and 
his  faith  was  so  strong  that  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  way  ever  disturbed  him.  He 
prayed  not  for  light,  but  for  strength  to  do  the  Lord’s 
will,  which,  in  this  instance,  consisted  indubitably  in 
breaking  up  the  bigamous  relations  of  the  Shawan 
family. 

Shawan  and  his  wives  agreed  absolutely  with  their 
guide.  They  were  deeply  distressed  at  the  revelation 
of  their  iniquity  and  were  eager  to  right  matters ; but 
when  they  came  to  depart  from  theory  and  face  condi- 
tions, they,  and  their  guide  also,  were  cast  into  doubt 
as  deep  as  their  faith.  If  Shawan  must  cleave  to  one 
wife  only,  which  woman  should  he  cast  off?  The 
younger  one  was  the  more  useful  to  a man  who  would 
presently  be  in  need  of  assistance  for  his  declining 
years ; on  the  other  hand,  the  old  woman  was  the  first 
wife,  and  she  needed  and  deserved  such  help  as  a de- 
vout, Christian  husband  could  give  her.  But  the 
younger  had  a helpless  baby,  while  all  the  children  of 
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the  other  were  full  grown  and  established  with  fami- 
lies of  their  own.  Against  that  view  was  again  the 
claim  of  priority,  for  if  Shawan  could  be  regarded  as 
legally  married  to  the  first  wife,  then  the  marriage 
to  the  younger  was  void.  Each  woman  clung  to  the 
' man  whom  she  had  cherished  as  husband,  while  eacH 
was  wholly  convinced  that  one  of  them  must  be 
separated  from  him.  The  missionary,  having  prayed 
over  the  matter  without  deriving  any  clear  guidance, 
and  confessing  his  human  inability  to  determine  on 
which  side  the  balance  of  justice  and  morality  inclined, 
suggested  that  the  women  should  draw  lots  for  the 
fate  of  widowhood ; which  they  did,  and  the  ruling  of 
the  lot  was  to  the  effect  that  the  elder  wife  should  con- 
tinue to  live  with  her  husband. 

The  division  of  the  Shawan  family  having  been 
accomplished,  and  the  younger  wife,  yielding  sorrow- 
fully to  her  fate,  having  made  preparation  to  depart 
from  Shawan’s  wigwam,  the  missionary  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  there  was  another  feature  of  the  case  that 
demanded  rectification.  The  baby’s  soul  was  quite  as 
important  as  that  of  Shawan  himself,  or  any  other 
person,  and,  as  matters  stood,  the  baby  was  condemned 
to  illegitimacy.  That  would  never  do.  The  helpless, 
unthinking  child  must  be  saved,  in  the  name  of  mor- 
ality and  religion,  from  the  blasting  infamy  of  growing 
up  without  a lawful  father.  The  clouds  of  doubt  that 
hung  so  heavily  over  the  former  problem  happily  af- 
forded no  obscuration  here.  It  was  as  plain  as  God’s 
sunlight  that  religion  demanded  the  separation  of  the 
child  from  its  mother. 

The  missionary  was  a humane  man,  so  those  insist 
who  knew  him  personally.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
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dence  that  his  tears  flowed  readily  when  he  related  the 
sorrows  of  Christ,  when  he  exhorted  sinners,  when  he 
saw  men  and  women  rise  to  confess  that  they  had  seen 
the  light;  his  voice  shook  with  emotion  when  he  pro- 
claimed the  blessed  success  that  had  attended  his  min- 
istrations in  the  wilderness.  It  was  natural,  then,  that 
he  should  feel  more  than  a passing  pang  at  the  human 
misery  which  he  was  called  upon  to  inflict  on  the  young 
mother,  no  longer  a wife,  but  he  was  not  one  to  be 
recreant  to  duty,  least  of  all  one  to  hesitate  in  obe- 
dience to  the  plain  will  of  God.  His  was  not  the  bent 
of  mind  to  contemplate  compromise  with  the  devil  and 
his  works. 

As  kindly  as  possible,  then,  but  plainly,  he  laid  the 
new  situation  before  the  young  mother,  and  before 
Shawan  and  his  wife.  Distress  was  again  theirs,  be- 
cause they,  too,  recognized  the  right  of  the  infant  to 
salvation.  There  was  no  dispute  over  the  principle 
at  stake,  none  over  the  means  to  vanquish  wrong  and 
establish  right.  The  child  must  certainly  be  taken 
from  its  natural  but  unlawful  mother,  and  given  to 
Shawan  and  his  lawful  wife  to  rear  in  rectitude  and 
sanctity. 

The  young  mother  recognized  the  principle  no  less 
frankly  than  did  Shawan,  but  her  frail,  human  nature 
rebelled  piteously  when  it  came  to  putting  her  faith 
into  practice.  She  clung  to  her  child  with  all  the 
yearning  of  sinful  flesh,  and  cried  repeatedly  that 
she  could  not  give  up  the  little  one.  The  missionary 
was  a man  of  exemplary  patience,  and  what  he  finally 
did  was  not  done  in  impatience,  but  with  the  regretful 
firmness  of  one  who  knows  that  only  one  course  is 
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open  to  him.  He  took  the  child  from  the  young  mother 
by  force. 

It  was  here  that  Redcloud  played  a brief  part  in  the 
tragedy.  The  boy  came  wandering  from  the  woods, 
and  paused  curiously  when  he  noticed  the  commotion 
at  Shawan’s  wigwam.  The  principals  in  the  affair 
either  saw  him  not,  or  disregarded  his  presence.  He 
stood  by  long  enough  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sionary proposed  to  take  the  child  from  its  mother,  and 
across  his  startled  fancy  in  disordered  array  came  a 
vision  of  his  little  sisters  and  his  one  brother.  He 
seemed  to  see  himself  again,  as  he  had  often  done,  de- 
serting voluntarily  the  rude  sports  of  his  companions 
to  go  home  and  play  with  the  little  ones ; he  seemed 
to  see  a ravishing  hand  pluck  one  of  Mahngequay’s 
offspring  from  her;  the  wail  of  the  young  mother 
seemed  to  speak  for  Mahngequay;  the  baby's  fretful 
rebellion  at  the  missionary’s  touch  seemed  to  voice 
the  sorrow  of  his  little  sisters ; and,  in  such  a tempest 
of  rage  as  he  had  never  known,  Redcloud  rushed  upon 
the  missionary  and  struck  him  with  such  violence  that 
the  man  staggered. 

“Stop  it !”  cried  the  boy,  “put  down  the  baby ! you 
shall  not  take  her  away!  Your  Jesus  wouldn’t  be  so 
mean  a skunk!” 

“What  does  he  say?”  gasped  the  missionary,  whose 
mental  as  well  as  physical  poise  had  been  shaken  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  assault.  He  stepped  back  to 
avoid  further  onslaught,  the  baby  still  in  his  arms,  but 
Wigwas,  the  interpreter,  had  caught  Redcloud  firmly 
by  the  shoulders,  and  held  him. 

“He  say  you  no  can  take  the  baby,”  Wigwas  trans- 
lated, and  hesitated,  doubtful  about  the  precise  words 
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necessary  to  express  the  boy’s  wrathful  profanity,  for 
such  it  seemed  to  the  pious  convert. 

‘‘The  lad  is  too  young  to  know  the  wickedness  I am 
setting  right,”  said  the  missionary  patiently.  “Tell 
him  so,  Wigwas ; tell  him  it  is  wrong  in  him  to  struggle 
so  against  God’s  will.” 

Wigwas  had  his  own  ideas,  which,  so  far  as  the 
Shawan  affair  was  concerned,  were  wholly  in  agree- 
ment with  those  of  his  teacher  and  employer,  but 
which,  with  regard  to  the  proper  treatment  of  re- 
fractory  heathen,  were  of  a ruder  sort.  So,  after  the 
manner  of  other  interpreters,  who  tell  the  non-under- 
standing as  much  of  what  has  been  said  as  they  think 
the  hearers  ought  to  know,  he  said  to  Redcloud,  “He 
says  you  are  a bad  boy  and  will  go  to  hell,  and  burn, 
and  burn  forever.” 

By  this  time  Redcloud  had  perceived  the  futility 
of  contending  against  the  superior  force  of  the  inter- 
preter, and  he  stood  still  enough  to  hear  the  message^ 
He  saw  the  missionary  turn  and  depart  with  the  baby, 
he  saw  the  mother  fall  to  the  ground  and  clutch  con- 
vulsively at  the  sod,  and  he  retorted  in  a voice  that 
shook  as  it  passed  over  a flood  of  restrained  tears  of 
anger  and  sympathy,  “It  is  good!  I will  go  to  hell, 
and  I shall  not  meet  your  Jesus,  or  any  other  white 
man  there,  for  hell  is  too  good  for  them !” 

The  word  “Jesus”  caused  the  missionary  again  to 
ask  what  the  boy  said,  and  Wigwas  presumably  inter- 
preted the  defiance  literally,  for,  as  the  good  man  with- 
drew with  his  living  burden  to  place  it  in  the  arms  of 
Shawan’s  lawful  wife,  his  brow  seemed  to  corrugate 
with  double  grief. 

Redcloud,  having  tried  blunderingly  and  vainly  to 
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comfort  the  mother,  went  home  and  lay  face  down  in 
the  darkest  spot  in  the  wigwam  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  time  came  when  the  fury  of  his  wrath  subsided, 
when  he  ceased  to  ache  over  the  sorrow  of  the  mother, 
but  he  took  his  damnation  seriously  and  for  many 
years  believed  implicitly  that  he  was  doomed  to  hell, 
the  terrors  of  which  he  had  heard  Sibequay  paint  in 
glowing  colors  for  the  benefit  of  the  obdurate 
Megissun. 

The  young  mother’s  widowhood  did  not  endure  long. 
She  died  of  a broken  heart  before  six  moons  had 
passed. 

When  the  last  council  had  been  held  with  regard 
to  the  political  proposition,  and  the  Mitigwaki  In- 
dians had  yielded  and  were  preparing  to  migrate,  the 
missionaries  redoubled  their  efforts  in  the  laudable 
desire  to  avoid  adding  a pagan  fraction  to  the  Chris- 
tianized population  already  established  on  the  reserva- 
tion to  which  these  Indians  were  assigned.  There 
came  a day  when  great  religious  meetings  were  held, 
final  confirmations  of  the  results  of  months  devoted 
to  proselytizing.  On  that  day  the  recalcitrants  with- 
drew disdainfully  far  into  the  forest  and  beat  their 
drums,  and  sang  their  ancient  prayers,  and  danced 
their  barbarous  dances.  They  were  few,  but  they  were 
loyal ; they  had  surrendered  their  land,  but  they  would 
not  surrender  their  racial  integrity.  Of  those  who  thus 
uttered  defiance  of  the  accomplished  revolution,  Megis- 
sun, the  ertswhile  leader,  was  not  one.  Wabishkindibe 
reproached  him  next  day. 

‘‘What  do  I hear?”  cried  Wabishkindibe  indignantly; 
“they  tell  me  you  were  baptized.  You!  You,  Megis- 
sun, the  Ojibway!” 
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“Wait,  my  friend,  listen,”  said  Megissun,  a bit 
sheepishly,  it  seemed.  “This  is  the  way  it  seemed  to 
me : If,  as  some  say,  most  of  them  in  fact,  the  white 
men’s  gods  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  In- 
dian, is  it  not  wise  to  bow  to  the  white  men’s  gods  ? If 
I sing  their  songs  and  say  their  prayers  on  the  day 
they  call  Sabbath,  does  that  prevent  me  from  making 
medicine,  or  invoking  the  manitos  in  the  old  way  on 
other  days?” 

“Truly,”  admitted  Wabishkindibe,  “there  may  be 
something  in  that.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  a safe 
way.” 

“But  that  is  not  all,  or  most  of  it,”  Megissun  inter- 
rupted. “It  is  this  way,  my  friend : A man  must 
have  peace  and  quiet  in  his  home,  or  he  cannot  live 
there.  Is  it  not  so?  All  men  will  agree  on  that. 
Peace  and  quiet,  and  not  too  much  talk  from  a scolding 
woman.  Now,  my  squaw,  Sibequay,  you  know  her, 
she  has  a sharp  tongue,  and  it  is  young,  and  swift,  and 
tireless.  Sibequay  has  made  much  talk,  too  much, 
these  many  moons  about  the  new  religion.  Sibequay 
would  have  it  that  I must  be  baptized,  and  she  would 
give  me  no  peace  and  quiet  unless  I satisfied  her.  So 
I was  baptized  to  stop  Sibequay’s  talk.  Was  it  not 
wise,  my  friend?” 

Wabishkindibe  was  m.oved  far  toward  conviction. 
“What  you  say  has  much  truth  in  it,”  said  he  gravely. 
“A  man  must  have  peace  and  quiet,  yes  indeed.  It 
seems  baptism  was  necessary.  Yes,  I think  the  mani- 
tos would  have  counseled  it.” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AT  THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  LETTERS. 

“I  don’t  like  the  paleface,”  said  Redcloud  sullenly. 

Tebikoosa  looked  a slow  inquiry  at  the  white  man 
who  sat  on  a small  packing  box  at  the  other  side  of 
the  cabin.  “You  un’stan’  Ojibway?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  replied  the  white  man,  “I’ve  taken  pains  not 
to  learn  your  language.  It’s  my  business  to  teach  Eng- 
lish, and  I believe  the  children  will  learn  the  language 
better  and  quicker  if  they  have  to  work  hard  to  under- 
stand their  teacher.  If  I knew  Ojibway,  I should  be 
tempted  to  help  them  to  the  meanings  of  words,  when 
it  is  better  for  them  to  think  out  the  meanings  for 
themselves.” 

There  was  a ghost  of  a smile  on  Tebikoosa’s  grave, 
patient  face,  but  it  did  not  signify  that  he  understood 
the  visitor’s  words,  let  alone  the  argument,  save  as 
they  confessed  to  ignorance  of  Redcloud’s  blunt  state- 
ment. He  turned  again  to  his  son.  “I  am  glad,”  he 
said,  “that  the  paleface  does  not  understand  you.” 

“I  shouldn’t  care  if  he  did  understand,”  Redcloud 
muttered,  in  the  same  sullen  way.  “I’ve  had  enough 
of  palefaces.” 

“What  does  he  say?”  asked  the  visitor. 

Indian  politeness  forbade  a truthful  answer,  native 
integrity  forbade  a lie.  Tebikoosa’s  smile  was  a little 
more  apparent,  but  it  did  not  proclaim  his  embarrass- 
ment tc  the  visitor,  who,  after  a long  pause,  asked, 
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with  a tang  of  impatience  in  his  tone,  “Doesn’t  he  want 
to  go  to  school  ? Doesn’t  he  want  to  learn  what  the  rest 
of  the  boys  and  girls  are  learning?” 

These  were  questions  that  could  be  answered  with 
all  propriety,  and  Tebikoosa  said  hesitatingly,  “We 
t’ink  he  pretty  big  boy  for  school.” 

“Nonsense !”  cried  the  teacher,  in  unmistakable  im- 
patience now,  “nobody  is  too  big  to  learn.  Just  be- 
cause he’s  a big  boy,  and  doesn’t  know  one  letter  from 
another,  is  the  strongest  reason  why  he  should  go  to 
school  while  he  has  the  chance.  When  he  gets  a little 
bigger  he  will  have  to  go  to  work,  and  then  it  will  be 
too  late  to  learn.  You  see  that,  don’t  you,  Thompson?” 

Thompson ! Aye,  thus  it  was.  Mitigwaki  had  been 
a thing  of  the  past  for  several  months.  The  Indians 
had  been  distributed  over  the  reservation,  and  by  this 
time  nearly  every  family  had  constructed  a make- 
shift habitation  that  roughly  resembled  a house.  The 
long  debates  preliminary  to  their  migration  had  culti- 
vated in  them  a desire  to  be  like  the  whites,  for  the 
migration  was  voted  only  when  all  were  persuaded 
that  the  ancient  life  must  be  abandoned.  The  ratioci- 
nation was  of  the  simplest:  the  white  race  was  more 
powerful  than  the  red ; therefore,  if  the  red  would 
survive  on  terms  of  equality,  it  must  adopt  the  white’s 
ways.  So,  in  the  application  of  the  new  principle  of 
life,  they  readily  abandoned  the  wigwam  for  the  board, 
or  log  cabin,  installed  cook  stoves  to  take  the  place  of 
the  open  fires,  and  made  their  dwellings  as  air-tight  as 
their  wigwams  had  been  the  reverse. 

Nobody  advised  them  of  their  mistakes.  The  In- 
dian, childishly  pursuing  the  obvious  course,  seemed 
to  be  no  less  ignorant  than  the  whites  by  whom  he 
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was  directed  and  who  were  persuaded,  apparently,  that 
imitation  of  obvious  features  of  civilization  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  become  civilized.  Indeed,  the 
white  authorities  were  so  convinced  that  the  Indians 
should  leave  every  detail  of  their  ancient  ways  behind 
them,  that  they  even  gave  them  the  names  of  civiliza- 
tion when  it  came  to  registering  the  newcomers  on 
the  government  roll.  Tebikoosa  and  Mahngequay  be- 
came respectively  William  and  Mary  Thompson,  and 
Redcloud  went  on  the  books  as  George  Thompson. 
The  boy  came  to  his  first  real  distrust  of  his  father’s 
wisdom  through  this  circumstance,  for  his  grand- 
father protested  vehemently  at  the  proposal  to  change 
his  name,  and  won  his  point. 

“Megissun?  Megissun?”  said  the  master  of  the  roll, 
‘‘well,  that’s  pronounceable.  Let  it  go.  Call  him 
David  Megissun,  and  his  wife,  Sarah.” 

It  seemed  to  Redcloud  that  his  grandfather  was 
right  in  resisting  the  indignity,  and  that  Tebikoosa, 
which  to  him  was  no  less  pronounceable  than  Megis- 
sun, might  and  should  have  been  preserved  as  the 
family  name.  His  brief  conflict  with  the  missionary 
had  implanted  a rooted  aversion  to  the  white  race, 
and  he  cherished  it  as  he  might  a dear  ambition,  seeing 
through  it  an  inhumane  and  devilish  purpose  in  every 
emanation  from  white  suggestion. 

And  yet  there  lingered  in  the  boy’s  memory  the 
tenderest  feeling  for  the  Traveler.  Often  as  he  bit- 
terly reviewed  his  vain  struggle  with  the  missionary, 
and  recalled  his  sweeping  defiance  and  contempt  of  all 
whites,  he  felt  his  conscience  reproach  him  that,  even 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  he  had  not  remembered 
to  make  an  exception  of  the  Traveler.  There  was  a 
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man  who  was  not  like  the  others  of  his  contemptible 
race.  Redcloud  hoped  the  Traveler’s  spirit  was  not 
in  hearing  when  the  quarrel  with  the  missionary  took 
place. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  if  the  Indians  had  been 
moved  to  a white  settlement,  into  which  they  were  re- 
ceived on  even  terms,  they  might  have  perceived  that 
education  was  as  obviously  a feature  of  civilized  life 
as  tight  houses  and  cook  stoves.  If  they  could  have 
seen  white  children  going  to  school,  they  might  have 
been  persuaded  that  the  school  was  necessary  to  their 
own  advancement,  but  they  had  no  such  obvious  sug- 
gestion, and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  reser- 
vation teacher  to  keep  his  few  benches  filled.  He  was 
an  earnest  man,  as  devoted  as  a missionary,  and  in  his 
way  he  was  patient,  for  he  toiled  on  year  after  year, 
faring  almost  as  meanly  as  the  poorest  Indian,  sacri- 
ficing his  life  that  these  people  might  have  opportunity 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  letters ; but,  refusing 
conscientiously  to  learn  the  native  language,  and 
equally  tactless  in  many  other  little  ways,  his  influence 
with  his  dusky  neighbors  was  not  of  the  compelling 
sort.  He  had  waited  eagerly  for  the  newcomers  to 
shake  down  into  their  new  surroundings  before  broach- 
ing school  in  more  than  a pleasant,  general  way,  and 
now  he  was  on  a round  of  calls  upon  families  where 
there  were  young  children,  trying  to  persuade  the 
elders  to  drive  the  youngsters  to  books. 

'We  t’ink,”  said  Tebikoosa,  "t’  little  boy  an’  girls 
go  some  day  bimeby.  Schoolhouse  too  far  for  they 
walk  alone.” 

“Then,  let  the  big  boy  go  with  them,  and  take  care 
of  them.  He  will  learn  with  them,  don’t  you  see  ?” 
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“Mebbe,”  Tebikoosa  replied  noncommittally,  and 
with  that  the  teacher  had  to  be  content.  He  departed 
with  the  wholly  superflous  admonition,  “Think  it  over, 
Thompson,  think  it  over,”  as  if  an  Indian  could  do 
anything  else. 

A few  days  later,  Redcloud  appeared  at  the  school- 
house  door,  holding  his  six-year-old  brother  by  the 
hand,  his  nine-  and  eleven-year-old  sisters  trailing 
shyly  behind.  In  the  family  council  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  the  younger 
children  to  school  for  a time,  and,  as  Redcloud  would 
have  to  go  with  them  as  escort  and  protector,  it  was 
understood  that  he,  too,  would  attend  the  sessions  and 
learn  as  much  as  might  be.  Redcloud  sulked  when  the 
parental  edict  was  pronounced,  but  he  did  not  venture 
to  rebel  or  disobey. 

He  had  a choice  of  two  routes  from  home  to  school. 
One  was  the  main  trail  of  the  reservation,  a tortuous 
path  of  dust  winding  between  pasture  lands,  hay  fields, 
and  plowed  ground — to  Redcloud’s  eyes  a vast,  deso- 
lated region,  ugly  because  the  trees  had  been  cleared 
away,  uglier  by  the  presence  of  board  and  log  cabins. 
The  other,  equally  long,  was  a footpath  that  hardly 
emerged  once  from  among  pine  trees  until  very  near 
the  school.  Both  routes  crossed  the  little  river  that 
flowed  placidly  through  the  reservation,  one  by  a well 
made  bridge,  the  other  by  means  of  a fallen  tree. 
Redcloud  chose  the  footpath. 

Tsigaysha  would  have  dearly  liked  to  go  to  school, 
and  she  watched  Redcloud  depart  with  a dull  sense 
of  regret.  It  was  not  that  she  felt  herself  deprived  of 
anything  to  which  she  had  a right.  Her  relations  with 
her  foster  father  and  mother  were  as  agreeable  as  they 
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had  been  from  the  day  of  her  adoption.  She  had  now, 
as  usually,  a small  child  to  care  for,  Redcloud’s  broth- 
ers and  sisters  appearing  with  almost  clocklike  regu- 
larity, but  Tsigaysha  was  in  no  sense  a menial  in  the 
household.  She  was  an  older  sister,  a girl  now  on  the 
very  verge  of  maturity ; and  because  she  was  a girl, 
and  almost  a woman,  it  never  so  much  as  occurred 
to  Tebikoosa  and  Mahngequay  that  there  might  be  a 
question  about  sending  her  to  school.  Tsigaysha  her- 
self was  too  shy  to  suggest  it,  but  she  did  say  to  Red- 
cloud  that  she  wished  she  could  go  with  him,  a remark 
that  the  boy  interpreted  merely  as  an  expression  of  her 
familiar  companionship,  else  he  might  have  pleaded 
with  his  parents  to  grant  her  the  privilege  which  to 
him  was  so  distasteful. 

That  first  day  in  school  was  the  longest  Redcloud 
ever  had  known.  There  was  a spice  of  novelty  in  the 
circumstances  that  might  have  beguiled  the  hours  if  it 
had  not  been  that  one  event  rekindled  his  resentment 
against  the  white  race,  and  another  stung  his  pride  to 
the  quick.  The  schoolmaster  opened  the  session  with 
reading  from  the  Bible,  and  prayer.  This  brought  the 
hated  missionary  before  the  boy’s  eyes,  and  stamped 
the  schoolmaster  so  distinctly  as  one  of  the  destroying 
class,  that  Redcloud  eyed  him  warily,  with  the  safety 
of  his  brother  and  sisters  in  mind.  When  the  uncon- 
cern with  which  the  children  who  had  been  long  at 
school  impressed  Redcloud  as  evidence  that  immedi- 
ate distrust  of  the  teacher’s  intentions  was  inopportune, 
he  viewed  the  proceedings  with  measurable  curiosity, 
which  at  moments  developed  nearly  to  interest  in 
them;  but  the  teacher  made  occasion  early  to  give 
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special  attention  to  Tebikoosa’s  children,  and  then 
came  the  blow  to  pride. 

A few  preliminary  questions  and  experiments  with 
the  names  of  objects  convinced  the  teacher  that  all  four 
had  acquired  a sufficient  English  vocabulary  to  justify 
immediate  instruction  in  the  alphabet,  and  Redcloud, 
towering  with  his  thirteen  years,  had  to  stand  beside 
his  six-year-old  brother  and  learn  that  A was  A,  and 
that  B was  B,  and  that  D-O-G  spelled  dog.  The  boy 
was  too  sick  at  heart  with  shame  to  be  conscious  of 
the  slightest  wonder  as  to  why  A was  A,  or  to  seek 
the  real  significance  of  D-O-G.  He  heard  the  titter- 
ing of  mischievous  pupils  on  the  benches  behind  him; 
their  rustling  of  papers,  and  uneasy  fidgeting  in  the 
seats  became  a roar  of  ridicule  directed  at  him.  Surely 
everybody  was  laughing  at  the  big  boy  who  had  to  take 
the  same  lesson  as  the  little  boy.  He  held  himself 
rigid  to  the  task  for  some  minutes,  hardly  conscious 
that  the  teacher  frequently  banged  his  desk  with  a 
book  and  shouted  querulously  to  the  children  to  be 
still  and  attend  to  their  work.  Such  little  impression 
as  the  teacher  made  by  these  futile  endeavors  to  con- 
trol the  restlessness  of  the  young  Ojibways,  Redcloud 
interpreted  as  a defense  of  himself,  and  that  made  him 
more  rebellious  still.  Suddenly,  just  when  the  chief 
imp  of  the  school  had  thrown  a spitball  so  success- 
fully that  it  stuck  on  a boy’s  forehead,  and  so  raised 
an  outright  laugh,  Redcloud  wheeled  about  and  cried 
in  his  native  tongue : 

“Stop  it ! If  anybody  laughs  again.  I’ll  kill  him !” 

The  silence  of  profound  astonishment  fell  on  the 
room.  Every  pair  of  O jibway  eyes  was  directed  in 
amazement  at  the  wrathful  newcomer  to  the  reserva- 
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tion ; the  two  children  of  the  teacher,  who  also  attended 
the  school,  looked  up  from  their  books  in  placid  won- 
der, for,  unlike  their  father,  they  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  native  language  and  half  understood 
the  outburst;  and  the  most  bewildered  person  in  the 
place  was  the  master  himself.  Not  once  in  his  career 
had  he  known  such  ideal  quiet  during  lesson  hours, 
and  for  one  brief  instant  he  wished  he  knew  how  the 
son  of  Tebikoosa  had  accomplished  the  desideratum. 

Then  Gitchenoodin,  who  had  been  the  first  of  the 
Mitigwaki  boys  to  go  to  school,  and  who  had  passed 
in  the  alphabet,  rose  to  the  situation  and,  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  put  the  cap  of  real  ridicule  on  Redcloud’s 
burning  brow. 

“Nobody  was  laughing  at  you,”  said  he,  with  a 
grin. 

Redcloud  perceived  his  error.  The  entire  school  had 
been  concerned  with  its  own  affairs,  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  frolic  and  one  per  cent,  study,  and  had  had  no 
thought  of  the  big  boy  and  his  A-is-A.  He  had  made 
a fool  of  himself.  Already  he  saw  amused  smiles  be- 
gin to  twitch  the  lips  of  the  elder  pupils,  token  that 
they,  like  Gitchenoodin,  were  sensible  of  his  mistake. 
Overwhelmed  with  humiliation,  he  wheeled  about  and 
faced  the  master  before  that  conscientious  functionary 
had  recovered  from  his  stupefaction.  At  the  moment 
the  teacher  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  to 
cover  his  own  embarrassment  than  to  thump  the  table, 
dismiss  the  class,  and  resume  the  regular  order  of  the 
day’s  work. 

Redcloud  stalked  to  his  seat  in  the  back  row,  and 
sat  frowning  and  motionless  for  an  hour.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  nurse  his  resentment  against 
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circumstances,  which  he  personified  in  the  white  school- 
master and  the  white  race,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  loyalty  to  his  brother  and  sisters,  he  would  have 
fled  from  the  building  long  before  the  end  of  the 
session. 

Somehow  the  day  dragged  by,  and  not  once  did 
Redcloud’s  frown  relax  until  the  very  last  exercise. 
That  consisted  in  singing  a hymn,  which  the  teacher 
led  in  a high,  squeaky  voice.  The  words  were  English, 
and  of  such  an  advanced  order  that  they  meant  noth- 
ing to  Redcloud,  but  the  tune,  the  vital  feature  of  the 
song,  he  knew ; the  clouds  above  his  soul  dissolved,  and 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  with  the  others ; for  the  hymn 
was  civilization’s  Old  Hundredth,  and  Redcloud  sang 
to  it  the  Traveler’s  Ojibway  version.  Through  the 
strains  his  memory  harked  back  to  that  peaceful 
friendship  with  its  good  influences ; his  stubbornness 
softened;  he  almost  lost  consciousness  of  the  stufify 
schoolroom,  and  was  again  in  the  cool  shades  of  Miti- 
gwaki.  The  teacher  heard  his  voice,  strong  and  true, 
and  noted  the  change  in  the  expression  of  the  boy’s 
face.  He  drew  near  as  soon  as  the  children  began 
tumultuously  to  leave  the  room. 

‘T  was  glad  to  hear  you  sing,  George,”  said  he,  in 
a way  that  he  honestly  believed  was  spontaneous  and 
winning.  '‘You  must  learn  the  English  words  to  the 
hymn.” 

George ! English  words ! The  black  dolor  returned 
to  the  boy’s  spirit.  He  took  his  brother  by  the  hand 
without  a word  and  gloomily  led  him  homeward. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OH  ! THE  JOY  OF  LIVING ! 

It  was  intolerably  hot  within  the  schoolhouse,  al- 
though every  window  was  open.  The  rustling  of  rest- 
less children,  the  drone  of  voices  stumbling  through  a 
recitation,  the  strenuous  urgency  of  the  teacher’s  voice, 
wore  on  Redcloud  with  dull  pain.  He  longed  for  the 
unbroken  forest,  with  its  vast  stillness,  or  its  whole- 
some roar  when  the  wind  blew,  for  the  broad  lake  and 
the  pools  where  pike  lurked,  for  the  rugged  hills  and 
the  moss-painted  rocks,  for  the  cheerful  wigwams  and 
the  tales  of  the  old  men,  for  the  games  and  dances, 
the  long  hours  in  pursuit  of  or  motionless  waiting  for 
game,  for  the  sound  of  his  own  language.  The  sun- 
shine came  burning  in  at  one  side  of  the  room,  and  a 
myriad  tiny  specks  floated  on  it ; there  was  a smell  of 
soap  suds  entering  from  the  windows  on  the  other 
side,  for  the  schoolmaster’s  wife  and  her  servant  were 
deep  in  the  weekly  washing.  Oh ! the  soothing  fra- 
grance of  the  needle-strewn  sward  of  the  woods ! 

A class  was  struggling  with  the  multiplication  table, 
in  a sing-song,  imperfect  unison : 

“Two  times  two  are  four. 

“Two  times  three  are  six. 

“Two  times  four  are  seven ” 

“What’s  that?  what’s  that?”  demanded  the  teacher, 
thumping  the  table.  “How  much  are  two  times  four? 
Come  now,  who  knows?  You,  Clara.” 
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“Two  times  four  is  eight,  sir.” 

'^Are  eight,  Clara.  Two  times  four  are  eight.  Now 
then,  class,  two  times  four ” 

“Two  times  four  are  eight. 

“Two  times  five  are  ten.” 

The  chief  imp  dropped  his  spelling  book  on  the 
floor  with  a startling  bang;  he  scuffled  noisily  in  pick- 
ing it  up;  the  teacher  thumped  his  table  again  and 
called  for  quiet. 

“Two  times  seven  are ” 

Redcloud  sprawled  around  in  his  seat  and  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hand,  looking  out  through  the  door 
which  gave  on  a vista  of  plowed  field,  a rude  cabin, 
and,  beyond,  a grove  of  pine  trees.  His  eyes  lingered 
on  the  pines,  but  not  so  fixedly  that  he  did  not  see  a 
rabbit  hopping  tentatively  across  the  field.  The  home- 
sick boy  darted  a swift  glance  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  At  the  moment  the  teacher  was  chalking 
figures  on  the  blackboard,  his  back,  therefore,  to  the 
door.  Redcloud  slipped  noiselessly  out,  intent  upon 
chasing  the  rabbit,  but,  when  he  emerged  from  the 
schoolhouse  yard,  he  changed  his  mind  abruptly,  for 
he  saw  Tsigaysha  sitting  on  the  ground  with  Mahnge- 
quay's  youngest  child  a little  way  down  the  trail.  Her 
face  lighted  with  glad  surprise  when  Redcloud  ran 
lightly  to  her. 

“Is  school  done?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  the  boy  answered,  “it  won’t  be  done  for  a 
long  time  yet.  Come  on  down ” 

“But  what  are  you  doing  outside,  then?” 

“I’m  tired  of  it.  Come  on  down  to  the  river.” 

With  no  further  explanation,  he  took  the  baby  in 
his  arms  and  sped  across  a stretch  of  pasture  land. 
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Tsigaysha  followed,  wondering  still,  but  too  glad  to 
ask  other  questions,  or  to  comment  on  the  lad’s  tru- 
ancy. It  meant  nothing  to  her,  save  that  she  had  the 
unexpected  pleasure  of  his  comradeship.  The  school 
itself  had  been  a magnet  of  no  small  power  to  draw 
the  girl’s  steps  in  its  direction,  and  the  fact  that  Red- 
cloud  was  there  resolved  any  doubt  she  may  have  had 
when  she  went  forth,  aimlessly  at  first,  with  the  baby. 

Redcloud  led  the  way  to  the  place  where  the  foot- 
path crossed  the  river  by  a fallen  tree.  The  stream 
flowed  there  between  high  banks,  its  actual  shore  being 
level  greensward,  which  was  flooded  in  the  time  of 
melting  snow,  but  was  now  dry  and  abundantly  shaded 
by  trees  growing  at  the  top  of  the  banks.  Driftwood 
of  all  sizes  and  conditions  was  scattered  over  the  level. 
Here,  then,  was  plenty  of  occupation  for  a brief,  un- 
foreseen opportunity.  Given  driftwood,  water,  and 
a sturdy  boy,  and  much  may  be  done. 

Tsigaysha  took  the  baby  from  Redcloud’s  arms  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  river’s  edge,  and  watched 
him  with  eager  curiosity  as  he  began  industriously  to 
haul  small  logs  and  slabs,  the  waste  of  distant  saw- 
mills, from  their  resting  places  to  one  central  point. 
His  purpose  was  speedily  clear,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  she  must  turn  to  and  help  him.  How  to  care  for 
the  baby  at  the  same  time  was  but  a momentary  ques- 
tion. 

“Have  you  a knife,  Redcloud  ?”  she  asked. 

For  answer,  he  tossed  the  article  to  her,  a heavy, 
rusty  clasp-knife  that  he  had  acquired  by  trade  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  reservation,  giving  an  old 
head  dress  of  skunk  skin  and  eagle  feathers  in  ex- 
change. Tsigaysha  climbed  up  the  bank  where  tama- 
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rack  grew,  and  dug,  and  pulled,  and  cut  until  she  had 
uncovered  and  drawn  forth  a quantity  of  the  tough 
roots.  These  she  tied  together,  and  so  made  a cord 
three  times  as  long  as  the  span  of  her  arms  extended 
full  length  on  each  side  of  her,  and  one  end  of  this 
cord  she  tied  around  the  baby’s  waist.  The  other  she 
made  fast  to  a sturdy  alder  that  had  shot  up  at  the 
base  of  the  bank.  Then  she  put  in  the  youngster’s 
hands  a twig  with  green  leaves,  and  a water-worn 
stick  to  play  with,  and  gave  her  attention  to  pro- 
moting the  scheme  of  Redcloud. 

This  consisted  of  nothing  less  than  the  building  of  a 
raft,  by  which  the  river  could  be  crossed  without  re- 
sorting to  the  fallen  tree ; an  enterprise  that  involved 
much  labor  in  the  first  instance,  and  more  than  would 
be  required  to  walk  across  in  every  instance  there- 
after when  the  raft  would  be  used.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Youth  is  no  mean  economist  of  energy.  Youth  works 
for  the  joy  of  working.  Youth,  according  to  a the- 
ory readily  deducible  from  facts,  should  be  ideal  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  somehow  the  theory  fouls  other  facts 
when  it  comes  to  the  manifestation  of  energy  in  school, 
a failure  of  theory  that  is  no  more  marked  on  the 
reservation  than  in  the  schools  of  civilization. 

When  the  raft  was  half  done  it  seemed  advisable 
to  Redcloud  to  launch  it,  and  complete  it  after  it  was 
afloat.  Tsigaysha’s  judgment  coincided  with  his,  and 
he,  therefore,  stepped  into  the  river  to  pull  the  thing 
from  shore.  The  foundation  logs,  so  to  call  them, 
had  been  bound  together  with  tamarack  roots  and 
twigs,  and  the  binding  held.  The  craft  was  already 
so  heavy  that  the  boy’s  unaided  strength  was  unequal 
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to  budging  it  from  land.  Tsigaysha  waited  for  no 
suggestion  but  laid  to  on  the  land  side  and  pushed 
while  Redcloud  pulled  from  his  position  in  the  shal- 
low water.  By  dint  of  tremendous  tugging  and  push- 
ing, the  logs  were  moved  slowly  riverward.  Another 
arm’s  length,  and  the  craft  would  be  clear  of  the 
shore.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  workers 
tugged  and  pushed  the  harder,  and  the  raft,  acquiring 
sudden  impetus,  shot  from  the  margin  so  quickly  that 
Tsigaysha  almost  followed  it,  while  Redcloud,  exert- 
ing himself  to  the  utmost  at  the  moment  in  a pull  back- 
ward, lost  his  footing  and  splashed  full  length  in  the 
stream,  while  the  raft  floated  remorselessly  over  him. 

Tsigaysha  stared,  open-mouthed,  for  as  long  as  one 
might  count  two,  and  then  flopped  down  on  the  sward, 
helpless  with  laughter.  Her  shrill  glee  startled  the 
birds  in  the  trees,  it  reached  even  to  the  ears  of  the 
schoolmaster  while  he  was  trying  to  learn  from  his 
faithful  pupils  what  had  become  of  Redcloud,  but  it 
told  him  nothing.  It  easily  overcame  the  baby,  who 
stopped  gurgling  at  the  leafy  twig  and  shook  himself 
with  contagious  joy.  It  disconcerted  Redcloud  when 
he  arose  sputtering  from  the  flood  and  dashed  the 
water  from  his  eyes. 

“You  did  that  on  purpose!”  he  cried  hotly. 

'‘Kahween!  kakweenT  (No,  no)  shrieked  the  girl, 
“it  did  itself.  Truly,  it  did,”  and  her  laughter  pealed 
again. 

Redcloud  looked  dubiously  at  her  as  long  as  one 
might  count — say,  four — and  then  the  infection  caught 
him.  His  lips  puckered,  and  he  resisted  a bit,  but  they 
parted  in  spite  of  him,  a chuckle  bubbled  up  from  his 
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throat,  and  then  he  gave  way.  He  waded  from  the 
stream  and  sat  down  near  Tsigaysha,  and  laughed  un- 
til his  eyes  were  wetter  with  tears  than  they  had  been 
from  the  deluge  of  the  river.  The  schoolmaster  failed 
to  note  a second  voice  in  the  merriment  that  whisked 
in  at  the  windows,  but  twoscore  chubby  faces  lighted 
with  wistful  smiles  at  the  sound  of  it — so  far  did  pure 
fun’s  infection  reach  effectively. 

“The  thing  is  getting  away  from  us !”  cried  Tsigay- 
sha, presently,  and  Redcloud,  checking  his  hilarity 
abruptly,  saw  the  unfinished  raft  sailing  proudly  lake- 
ward  on  the  sluggish  current.  Hurriedly  dashing  into 
the  stream,  he  waded  after  the  vagrant  and  brought  it 
back  to  shore. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  had  laid  slabs  across 
the  foundation  logs  and  so  made  a craft  that  would 
hold  one  at  a time,  and  they  took  turns  poling  it  from 
one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  Sport?  Let  any 
healthy  boy  or  girl,  red  or  white,  raise  the  question  if 
he  or  she  can;  let  any  oldster  of  either  sex  raise  it  at 
the  cost  of  confessing  to  atrophied  memory. 

At  length  Redcloud  looked  critically  up  at  the  sun, 
and  at  the  shadows  on  the  water. 

“I  think  I’d  better  go  back,”  he  said.  “It  must  be 
near  time  for  the  song.” 

“What  song?”  asked  Tsigaysha. 

“The  Traveler’s.  They  sang  it  yesterday  when 
the  teacher  had  done  all  he  cared  to.  Perhaps  they’ll 
sing  it  again  today.  Anyhow,  I must  be  there  to  take 
care  of  the  little  ones.” 

Tsigaysha  uttered  no  protest.  She  untied  the  baby’s 
tether,  and  Redcloud  carried  him  up  the  bank.  He 
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did  not  surrender  his  burden  until,  half  way  to  the 
schoolhouse,  he  heard  the  beginning  of  the  Traveler’s 
song.  Then  the  transfer  was  made  quickly,  and  Red- 
cloud  sped  like  a deer.  He  slipped  in  before  the  hymn 
was  ended  and  added  his  voice  to  the  last  line.  In  the 
commotion  that  followed  he  tried,  but  vainly,  to  get 
his  brother  and  sisters  together  and  depart  without 
meeting  the  teacher. 

“George,”  said  the  master,  sternly,  “where  have 
you  been?” 

The  boy  stood  at  attention,  but  made  no  reply. 

“You  ran  away  from  school,”  added  the  master. 

No  response. 

“George,  your  clothes  are  wet.  You  have  been  down 
to  the  river.” 

Unstartled  by  this  clever  deduction,  Redcloud  main- 
tained silence. 

“It  is  bad  to  run  away  from  school,  George,”  said 
the  master.  “I  shall  have  to  speak  to  your  father 
about  it.” 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  further  forthcoming, 
and  Redcloud  at  last  marched  his  charges  away.  Tsi- 
gaysha,  who  had  by  now  arrived  at  the  schoolhouse, 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  together  they  started  home- 
ward by  the  footpath.  The  schoolmaster  looked  after 
them  doubtfully.  He  saw  the  girl  with  the  baby,  re- 
membered who  she  was,  and  wondered.  It  was  clear 
that  Redcloud  would  be  a troublesome  pupil.  He  might 
be  won,  or  compelled,  in  time,  but  there  were  three 
faithful  pupils  from  the  “Thompson”  family,  anyway, 
and  so  much  was  clear  gain.  Would  it  be  wise  to  pre- 
cipitate trouble  with  and  for  the  big  boy  before  the 
attendance  of  the  younger  children  had  become  a habit  ? 
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The  teacher’s  conscience  and  diplomacy  were  in 
some  disagreement,  and  diplomacy  won  for  that  day 
because  it  happened  to  be  highly  inconvenient  for  the 
master  to  travel  to  that  end  of  the  reservation  where  a 
living  place  had  been  allotted  to  Tebikoosa. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

ADRIFT. 

Redcloud  did  not  enter  the  school  on  the  next  day 
at  all.  Having  conducted  his  brother  and  sisters  to 
^e  door,  well  in  advance  of  the  hour  for  opening  the 
session,  he  left  them  with  an  injunction  to  go  inside 
and  stay,  and  himself  dashed  down  to  the  river  where 
Tsigaysha  awaited  him.  All  through  school  hours 
they  amused  themselves  there,  enlarging  the  raft,  navi- 
gating it,  arduously  building  landings  for  it  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  doing  such  other  things  as  young 
fancy  dictated,  including  a long  period  of  absolute  idle- 
ness, backs  to  the  sward,  eyes  to  the  sky,  while  the 
baby  climbed  over  them  and  prattled  of  his  own  con- 
tent with  the  world.  When  it  was  time  for  the  Trav- 
eler’s song,  as  Redcloud  judged  by  the  slant  of  the 
shadows,  he  started  again  to  the  schoolhouse,  but  he 
did  not  enter,  for  his  purpose  was  diverted  by  an  unto- 
ward episode. 

The  schoolmaster’s  youngest  child,  a toddler  but  lit- 
tle if  any  older  than  Tsigaysha’s  latest  charge,  was 
busy  digging  sand  in  the  very  middle  of  the  dusty  trail. 
The  Indian  woman  employed  as  a servant  was  busy, 
or  idle,  elsewhere,  and  the  mother  had  gone  to  the 
general  store.  Down  the  trail  at  a furious  pace,  reins 
flying  loose,  came  the  trader’s  horse  dragging  the 
wreck  of  a wagon.  The  driver  at  that  moment  was  on 
the  ground  where  the  animal  had  taken  sudden  fright, 
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rubbing  his  head  and  wondering  what  had  happened  to 
him. 

“Look,  Redcloud!”  cried  Tsigaysha. 

He  saw  the  situation  as  soon  as  she  did,  and  was  off, 
top  speed.  He  leaped  across  the  trail  and  caught  up 
the  baby  just  as  the  runaway  pounded  by.  A wagon 
wheel  brushed  and  knocked  him  down,  but  he  fell  with 
the  child  uppermost,  and  when  the  master  and  pupils 
hastened  from  the  schoolhouse  at  sound  of  unfamiliar 
tumult,  they  found  Redcloud  sitting  dazed  by  the  road- 
side, holding  the  baby  and  trying  in  a dull,  ineffective 
way  to  still  its  frightened  wailing. 

What  had  happened  was  too  obvious  to  require  ex- 
planation, and  the  teacher’s  voice  shook  as  he  tried  to 
thank  Redcloud  and  inquire  if  he  were  hurt.  The 
boy  surrendered  the  baby  and  stared  at  the  teacher 
as  if  he  understood  no  word.  Then  he  tried  to  rise,  but 
fell  back  with  a fleeting  scowl  of  pain. 

“Ask  him  where  he  is  hurt,”  said  the  teacher  to  one 
of  the  schoolboys. 

Redcloud’s  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
not  hurt,  and  that  he  would  get  up  when  he  felt  like 
it.  When  the  teacher  knelt  beside  the  boy  to  make  an 
examination  of  his  injuries,  Redcloud  turned  sharply 
away  and  did  his  best  to  wriggle  from  the  man’s  hands. 

“Let  alone,”  he  grunted;  “no  hurt.  No  want  some- 
thing.” 

The  boy’s  repugnance  to  kindly  attention  was  so 
unmistakable  that  the  teacher  stood  up,  his  heart  really 
grieved,  but  his  experience  with  Indians  convincing 
him  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  force  matters.  He  com- 
manded the  children  to  go  to  their  several  homes,  and 
when  not  one  showed  the  slightest  disposition  to  obey, 
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he  retired,  discomfited  and  anxious,  to  the  schoolhouse, 
whence  he  furtively  watched  the  scene  from  a window. 
He  saw  Redcloud  turn  his  head  to  make  certain  that 
the  teacher  was  no  longer  near;  he  saw  Tsigaysha 
give  her  charge  to  the  eleven-year-old  sister  and  stoop 
to  Redcloud’s  aid;  he  saw  Gitchenoodin  and  another 
boy  offer  help,  which  Redcloud  declined.  Assisted  only 
by  the  girl,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  limped  slowly  away, 
leaning  on  her  shoulder.  Then  the  other  pupils  dis- 
persed. 

The  teacher  waited  only  until  his  wife  returned,  and 
then  set  forth  along  the  regular  trail  to  Tebikoosa’s 
cabin.  By  dint  of  hard  walking  he  arrived  there  just 
as  Redcloud  and  the  others  halted  at  the  doorway. 
Fortunately  Tebikoosa  was  at  home,  and,  while 
Mahngequay  gave  quick,  and  skillful,  and  silent  atten- 
tion to  her  son,  the  master  talked  with,  or  rather  to, 
the  father. 

'T  can’t  tell  you  how  grateful  I am,”  he  said. 
“George  saved  my  baby’s  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
and  I have  been  afraid  he  got  seriously  hurt.  It  was 
a brave  act,  Thompson,  and  I want  you  to  know  that  I 
appreciate  it.  If  there  is  anything  I can  do  to 

help ” and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  to  all  of  which 

Tebikoosa  listened  politely,  a hospitable  smile  lingering 
on  his  face,  but  at  last  he  turned  inquiringly  to  Tsi- 
gaysha, and  she,  in  a few  words,  told  him  of  the  oc- 
currence. 

“I  saw  the  trader’s  horse  run  by  here,”  said  Tebi- 
koosa to  her,  “and  I tried  to  stop  him,  but  I was  too 
late.  He  was  by  before  I could  get  to  the  trail.  There 
wasn’t  much  left  of  the  wagon.” 
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^'George  acted  very  oravi^ty,  Thompson,”  said  the 
master. 

“Yes,”  Tebikoosa  responded,  “he  good  boy.  Pretty 
big  for  school,  but  we  t’ink  good  boy.” 

“I  hope  he  isn’t  hurt,  Thompson.” 

Tebikoosa  spoke  to  Mahngequay,  and,  when  she  had 
answered,  he  said : “He  sore.  Gettum  well  tomorrow 
bimeby.  Little  baby  all  right?” 

“Not  the  least  bit  harmed,  Thompson,  thanks  to  your 
boy.” 

It  was  not  in  Tebikoosa’s  comprehension  that  there 
should  be  any  response  to  this.  Redcloud  had  done 
what  his  father  would  have  done  in  the  circumstances, 
what  presumably  the  schoolmaster  would  have  done 
for  an  Indian  child.  A human  life  had  been  imiperiled ; 
help  had  been  given  in  time ; it  was  all  as  it  should  be ; 
what  need  of  words  about  it? 

And  so  there  ensued  a pause  characteristic  of  con- 
versation with  Indians,  the  white  man,  for  all  his  expe- 
rience, waiting  for  some  response,  the  Indian  respect- 
fully willing  to  listen  to  anything  further  that  the  white 
man  might  wish  to  say.  During  the  pause  the  teacher’s 
mind  reverted  to  Redcloud’s  truancy.  There  was  no 
help  for  it.  The  schoolmaster  knew  no  trick  to  put 
memory  to  sleep,  and,  much  as  he  regretted  that  recol- 
lection of  the  dereliction  came,  it  did  come,  and  it  must 
spur  him  to  duty,  or  he  must  deliberately  sacrifice  duty 
to  his  inclination  to  be  generous.  For  it  did  seem  bar- 
barous to  take  this  occasion  when  gratitude  welled  in 
his  heart  to  make  trouble  for  the  object  of  it.  The 
rugged  spirit  of  heroism  which  inspires  the  religious 
and  secular  teachers  in  the  wilderness  overcame  his 
tender  scruples,  and,  hastily  reasoning  that,  while  all 
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hearts  were  touched  with  kindness,  the  boy  might  be 
brought  to  book  for  his  truancy  without  ill  feeling, 
he  said: 

‘‘Speaking  of  school,  Thompson,  your  boy  ran  away 
yesterday,  and  to-day  he  didn’t  come  at  all.  I don’t 
want  you  to  think  I’m  complaining.  It  isn’t  that  ex- 
actly, but,  you  see,  I know  it’s  for  his  good  to  go  to 
school.  I wish  you  would  speak  to  him  about  it.” 

“We  t’ink  he  pretty  big  boy  for  school,”  Tebikoosa 
responded  tranquilly. 

Too  experienced  to  be  surprised  at  the  characteristic 
twanging  of  the  Indian’s  one  educational  string,  the 
schoolmaster  was  yet  nettled  that  all  his  delicacy  in  the 
pursuance  of  duty  had  been  thrown  away,  and  he  ex- 
claimed a bit  sharply:  “Don’t  you  think  he’s  too  big 
to  play  with  Ann  when  he  ought  to  be  at  his  studies  ?” 

Ann  was  governmentese  for  Tsigaysha. 

Tebikoosa’s  first  response  was  that  baffling  smile  that 
testified  to  his  respect  for  the  visitor,  and  that  masked 
his  own  difflculty  in  framing  a suitable  reply.  At 
length  he  said  slowly : “She  big  sister.  She  takum 
care  boy  when  little  baby,  papoose,  un’stan’?”  Then, 
before  the  teacher  could  interpose  any  remark,  he  con- 
versed in  Ojibway  for  some  minutes  with  Tsigaysha 
and  Mahngequay.  He  inquired  without  rancor  what 
she  had  been  doing  during  the  two  days,  and  she  an- 
swered truthfully,  and  without  hesitation,  or  any  con- 
sciousness of  wrongdoing.  Neither  Tebikoosa  nor 
Mahngequay  complained,  but  when  the  discussion  was 
ended  it  was  agreed  that,  for  the  baby’s  sake,  the  girl 
should  not  again  wander  so  far  from  home.  There 
was  no  reproof,  no  suggestion  that  comradeship  with 
Redcloud  was  not  to  be  as  free  and  happy  as  it  had 
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been  in  the  days  of  Mitig^vaki.  Finally,  Tebikoosa 
turned  again  to  the  teacher. 

“We  t’ink  mebbe  boy  sore  tomorrow  bimeby  no  can 
walk  school.” 

“Then,”  exclaimed  the  master  hastily,  “let  Ann  bring 
the  children  to  school.  By  all  means  let  George  stay 
at  home  until  he  is  quite  well.  I want  him  to  under- 
stand how  grateful  I am.  Let  the  children  come  with 
Ann  until  he  is  able  to  walk.”  ' 

There  was  no  response  to  this,  and,  after  some  fur- 
ther ineffectual  attempts  at  conversation,  the  teacher 
cheerily  bade  Redcloud  good-bye  and  departed. 

Next  day  the  three  younger  pupils  from  the 
“Thompson”  family  were  at  school  again,  and  Red- 
cloud was  with  them.  His  father  had  not  failed  to 
make  it  plain  to  him  that  he  need  not  go,  but  the  fact 
that  the  white  man  had  condescended  to  suggest  his 
absence  while  recovering  from  bruises,  settled  it  in  the 
boy’s  mind,  and  he  would  have  gone  to  school  if  he 
had  had  to  crawl  the  whole  distance.  All  that  day  he 
sat  in  stubborn,  defiant  silence,  save  when  he  did  his 
share  in  the  A-is-A  exercise,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  he  limped  away  without  response  to  the  teach- 
er’s insistent  and  tactless  expressions  of  good  will. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  one  exception  to  his  resistance 
to  school  influences.  He  did  sing  in  the  closing  hymn, 
but  he  stuck  to  the  O jibway  words,  and  the  moment 
was  for  him  not  a school  exercise,  but  a secret  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  the  one  white  man  whose 
friendship  he  valued  and  whose  character  he  respected. 

Redcloud  never  was  sure  whether  he  progressed  as 
far  as  Z is  Z in  his  school  education.  His  lameness 
disappeared  speedily,  but  he  did  not  let  his  longing  for 
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out-of-door  life  wait  upon  the  soundness  of  his  joints. 
He  escorted  his  charges  back  and  forth  faithfully  for 
several  weeks — eventually  it  was  seen  by  the  parents 
that  this  guardianship  was  not  necessary — but  he  sel- 
dom entered  the  schoolhouse.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  circumstances  had  deprived  him  of  Tsigaysha’s 
companionship ; there  had  been  many  occasions  in  the 
past  when  she  had  been  left  out  with  more  or  less  con- 
scious intent  from  his  diversions,  his  preference  turning 
normally  to  the  comradeship  of  boys.  Since  the  migra- 
tion, the  earlier  intimacy  with  the  girl  had  been  re- 
sumed largely  because  the  Mitigwaki  families  were 
scattered,  his  boy  chums  were  far  away,  and  he  was 
shy  about  forming  new  associations.  Now,  with  Tsi- 
gaysha  necessarily  separated  from  him  during  much 
of  the  day,  he  turned  again  normally  to  boys.  Gitch- 
encodin  was  at  school,  and  he  was  the  first  to  yield  to 
Redcloud’s  leadership  in  truancy.  After  him  came 
m.any  others,  until  Redcloud  was  the  leader  in  fact  if 
not  in  name  of  all  the  larger  boys  who  v/ere  in  at- 
tendance at  the  school. 

The  hard-tried  schoolmaster  struggled  Vvdth  the  cir- 
cumstances as  best  he  could.  Some  of  the  parents  co- 
operated wdth  him  more  or  less  effectively,  but  all  ap- 
peals to  Tebikoosa  to  direct  his  son’s  ways  in  the  paths 
of  learning  met  with  tranquil  indifference.  The  boy 
never  heard  a parental  command  that  he  go  to  school. 
When,  on  one  ocasion,  certain  parents  called  on  Tebi- 
koosa, and  smoked  with  him  for  hours,  and  slowly  but 
surely  made  it  plain  to  him  that  they  would  rather 
Redcloud  did  not  lead  their  sons  into  conflict  with  the 
schoolmaster,  he  took  his  son  to  task  and  directly  for- 
bade him  to  tempt  the  boys  into  truancy ; and  Redcloud 
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was  more  discreet  thereafter,  for,  with  all  his  distrust 
of  his  father’s  judgment,  he  yet  loved  him  and  desired 
his  respect. 

So  a year  on  the  reservation  passed,  and  Redcloud 
became  acquainted  with  the  trader’s  general  store, 
where  at  odd  times  no  end  of  information  of  doubtful 
usefulness  was  acquired;  he  learned  the  mystery  of 
the  post-office,  the  nature,  though  not  the  real  value,  of 
money ; he  tramped  ever>"  day  for  weeks  to  the  railroad 
that  crossed  a remote  corner  of  the  reservation  to  see 
the  daily  passenger  train  go  by,  and  now  and  again  he 
had  the  rare  sport  of  stealing  a ride  on  a slowly  pass- 
ing freight.  I^Iany  whites  came  to  the  reserv’ation  on 
business  of  various  kinds,  for  Indian  labor  was  in  live- 
ly demand,  and  the  boy  picked  up  quite  as  much  con- 
versational English  as  he  might  have  acquired  in 
school.  He  also  became  distantly  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  whites.  It  was  inevitable,  for  they  came  fre- 
quently, and  where  they  were  there  was  always  the 
most  of  interest  going  on.  The  former  aversion  for 
the  race  was  not  vanquished,  but  it  was  stilled.  Red- 
cloud accepted  hateful  conditions  after  the  fatalistic 
manner  of  his  people.  What  was  could  not  be  helped, 
and  must  be  endured  with  as  much  serenity  as  possible. 

Among  the  whites  who  visited  the  reserv^ation  at 
this  period  was  Gilbert  Wakefield,  son  of  an  enterpris- 
ing pioneer  whose  money  and  energy  were  devoted 
mainly  to  turning  the  majestic  white  pines  of  Ojibway 
land  into  lumber.  Wakefield  was  the  largest  employer 
of  Indian  labor  thereabout,  his  winter  camps  often 
holding  quite  half  the  mature  male  population  of  the 
reservation.  Gilbert  was  twenty  years  old,  a neglected 
by-product  of  his  father’s  career,  useless  in  camp  and 
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office  both,  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son 
of  wealth.  When  his  father  gave  thought  to  him  it 
was  with  the  evasive  assertion  to  his  conscience  that  the 
boy  would  come  out  right  in  time.  He  must  have  his 
little  fling,  and  settle  down  to  serious  work  afterward. 
Old  Wakefield  really  intended  to  give  his  son  a thor- 
ough course  in  business  when  he  found  time  to  attend 
to  family  matters. 

Redcloud  and  Gilbert  had  met  at  the  trader’s  store 
many  times.  The  young  white  condescended  to  join 
in  the  sports  of  the  Indians,  and,  after  Redcloud  had 
beaten  him  in  a footrace,  and  had  paddled  a bark 
canoe  around  him  when  the  two  were  matched  in  a con- 
test on  the  water,  he  came  to  have  no  little  respect  for 
his  young  adversary.  He  called  him  by  his  Indian 
name  instead  of  George,  a circumstance  that  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  making  him  rather  more  than 
tolerable  to  the  Indian  boy. 

^‘You’re  a good  fellow,  Redcloud,”  said  Gilbert  one 
day  as  they  met  on  the  trail.  ‘Wou’re  a good  fellow,” 
he  repeated,  with  a more  than  usually  expansive  smile. 

Redcloud  smiled  back  silently. 

‘^Come  with  me,”  added  Gilbert,  suddenly  serious, 
“and  I’ll  show  you  something.” 

He  led  the  boy  into  a grove,  and,  when  they  were 
out  of  view  from  the  trail,  he  drew  a partly  emptied 
flask  from  a coat  pocket. 

“Have  a drink,  Redcloud,”  said  Gilbert  then.  “It’s 
good  stuff,  hot  stuff,”  and  he  laughed  boisterously  at 
what  he  seemed  to  regard  as  a choice  joke.  “You’ll 
like  it,  Redcloud.” 

Words  would  be  wasted  in  speculation  on  the  psy- 
chology of  this  episode;  they  would  be  wasted  in 
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describing  it.  When  the  Indian  boy  staggered  home 
that  evening,  and  fell  as  he  entered  the  doorway,  Tebi- 
koosa  picked  him  up  gravely,  and  his  voice  was  sad  as 
he  said  simply  to  the  startled  mother,  ''Ishkoodahibi'' 
(firewater). 

Mahngequay  wept,  and  her  sorrow  smote  Redcloud’s 
tender  heart  when  he  knew  about  it  on  the  following 
morning.  Tebikoosa  spoke  to  him  with  bitter  serious- 
ness, and  Redcloud  was  ashamed.  His  hatred  of  the 
white  race  rose  to  his  throat  and  choked  him.  He  re- 
pented his  friendship  for  Gilbert  Wakefield.  At  the 
moment  he  believed  that  never  again  would  he  touch 
firewater,  but  the  poison  had  entered  his  life,  and, 
though  never  thereafter  did  he  display  himself  at  home 
when  his  blood  was  on  fire  with  drink,  that  painful 
first  experience  was  not  his  last. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  WHITE  PATH  TO  MEGISSUN'S. 

Mahngequay  and  Tsigaysha  were  alone  in  the  cabin 
save  for  the  negligible  presence  of  the  youngest  child, 
who  could  talk  a little  in  his  own  way,  but  to  whom 
the  serious  speech  of  his  elders  was  as  yet  incompre- 
hensible. Tebikoosa  was  at  work  in  Wakefield’s  log- 
ging camp,  Redcloud  was  where  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment had  happened  to  take  him,  and  the  three  other 
children  were  at  school.  There  was  a brisk  fire  on  the 
hearth,  for  Winter  had  come  and  the  outside  air  was 
stinging  cold.  The  child  sat  on  a bearskin,  playing 
with  a doll,  talking  for  himself  and  the  toy,  both  happy 
until  the  low  spoken  questions  and  answers  between 
Mahngequay  and  her  adopted  daughter  ceased,  and 
silence  fell  heavily  on  the  cheerful  room.  Then  the 
little  one  looked  up  and  saw  a tear  roll  down  his  moth- 
er’s tensely  drawn  face.  Startled  and  wondering,  he 
turned  toward  Tsigaysha,  and  saw  that  she  sat  with 
both  hands  to  her  eyes,  rocking  slowly  forward  and 

back,  forward  and  back,  while  her  breast  heaved  with 

c* 

stifled  sobs. 

The  child  ran  hastily  to  his  mother,  grasped  her 
skirt,  and  looked  back  at  Tsigaysha.  Which  of  his  two 
comforters  should  he  try  to  comfort  ? To  which  should 
he  turn  to  ease  the  vague  grief  that  oppressed  his  heart 
and  set  his  lips  to  quivering?  Unspeakable  terror  over- 
came him,  and,  with  a wail  of  dismay,  he  hid  his  face 
against  his  mother’s  knee. 

232 
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Mahngeqiiay  shivered,  but  not  with  cold.  The  child 
had  vanished  from  her  consciousness,  and  his  cry 
brought  her  abruptly  from  the  contemplation  of  sorrow 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the 
little  one’s  head  and  essayed  soothing  words,  but  her 
voice  was  hard  and  dry.  Consolation  drew  back,  re- 
fusing to  run  with  any  words  yoked  to  such  tones  as 
she  could  then  command.  The  child’s  wail  settled  into 
bitter  crying. 

“Go  to  ’Gaysha,  baby,”  said  Mahngequay,  rising  and 
reaching  for  her  shawl. 

Tsigaysha  uncovered  her  face,  and  fear  struggled 
with  grief  in  her  eyes. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  she  faltered. 

“To  my  mother’s,”  Mahngequay  answered  wearily. 

“You  will  not  tell  them?” 

“They  must  know.  Take  care  of  him,”  and  she  gent- 
ly pushed  the  baby  to  the  girl.  “They  must  know,” 
she  repeated,  with  a rising  sharpness  of  utterance,  not 
so  much  as  if  impatience  spurred  her,  but  as  if  her 
heart  strings  were  strained  to  the  breaking  point  by  the 
burden  of  woe  Tsigaysha  had  laid  upon  them.  “Don’t 
you  see  that  they  must  know  ? How  can  they  help  it  ? 
Everybody  will  know  before  long.  I must  ask  them 
about  it,  for  I cannot  tell  what  to  do.” 

She  drew  her  shawl  tightly  over  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  lifted  the  latch. 

“Oh !”  cried  Tsigaysha,  “I  wish  I were  dead !” 

Mahngequay  paused,  and,  as  she  looked  at  the 
girl,  her  lips  trembled,  and  again  a tear  fell.  Tsigaysha 
saw  the  signs  of  sympathy  and  wept  openly. 

“There  is  your  duty  now,”  said  Mahngequay,  point- 
ing to  the  still  sobbing  child.  “I  shall  come  back  soon.” 
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The  door  opened  and  closed,  and  Tsigaysha  was 
alone  with  her  sorrow  and  her  present  duty.  They 
were  in  conflict,  these  two,  sorrow  and  duty.  One 
impelled  her  to  flight,  and  she  stood  up  suddenly  and 
reached  for  her  shawl,  her  gaze  wildly  following 
Mahngequay’s  lessening  figure  along  the  white  path 
to  Megissun’s.  Her  one  desire  was  to  get  away  from 
the  sight  of  all  people,  friends  and  strangers  alike.  It 
mattered  not  which  way  she  went.  To  follow  the  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  which  Mahngequay  took  would 
bring  her  to  that  part  of  the  reservation  that  lay  along 
an  arm  of  the  great  lake.  The  lake  was  frozen,  as  she 
knew,  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  ice 
was  as  thick  as  her  own  height;  but  where  the  river 
flowed  in  there  might  be  an  opening.  She  could  hide 
there. 

Her  hand  was  on  the  latch  when  the  child  ran  across 
the  cabin  and  gripped  her  skirt  in  both  tiny  fists.  He 
had  been  crying  disconsolately  since  his  mother  left 
him,  but  his  grief  had  not  been  comprehensible  to  him- 
self until  now.  Now  he  was  to  be  left  alone,  and  his 
anguish  was  real. 

“ ’Gaysha !”  he  sobbed,  and  again,  “ ’Gaysha !’’ 

The  girl  looked  down  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
exquisite  pain.  Then,  with  a mighty  effort,  she  threw 
aside  her  shawl,  took  up  the  little  one,  and  forced 
herself  to  utter  soothing  words  in  familiar  tones.  So 
duty,  voiced  by  a frightened  child,  vanquished  the  mad 
impulse  of  sorrow,  and,  as  she  gradually  stilled  the  in- 
fantile protest  against  unhappiness,  she  found  renewed 
strength  to  bear  her  own.  The  little  grief  appeased, 
and  the  baby  again  playing  contentedly  on  the  bear- 
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skin,  Tsigaysha  again  sat  with  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  contemplated  the  greater  grief. 

It  was  thus  that  Redcloud  found  her  when  he  opened 
the  door  and  stamped  the  snow  from  his  shoes. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Tsigaysha?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  she  answered,  rising  hastily  and  making 
a pretense  of  busying  herself  with  ordinary  household 
matters. 

He  watched  her  narrowly  a moment.  “That  isn’t 
so,”  said  he  bluntly.  “Something  troubles  you.  What 
is  it?” 

“Nothing,”  she  repeated  desperately.  “What’s  the 
use  of  asking  stupid  questions  ?” 

She  knocked  down  a kettle  and  made  a great  fuss 
over  setting  it  up  again.  Redcloud  waited  until  her 
wholly  unnecessary  clatter  subsided,  and  then  de- 
manded, “Where’s  mother?” 

“Gone  to  your  grandfather’s,”  Tsigaysha  replied,  and 
instantly  regretted  that  she  had  not  lied  as  flatly  as 
when  she  denied  her  trouble. 

He  turned  to  the  door  without  a word. 

“Redcloud !”  she  cried,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“I’m  going  to  grandfather’s.” 

“Redcloud ! Don’t  go ! Stay  with  me.  I want  you, 
Redcloud  1” 

“Will  you  tell  me  what’s  the  matter  ?” 

Tsigaysha’s  lips  parted,  but  not  to  speak;  she  looked 
piteously  at  him  for  a moment,  then  turned  away. 

Redcloud  opened  the  door  and  went  forth. 

Despair  clutched  her  heart  as  she  looked  after  him 
and  saw  his  figure  diminish  on  the  w^hite  path  that  led 
to  Megissun’s.  Well  she  knew  that  his  loyal  affection 
impelled  him  to  learn  the  secret  of  her  sorrow  that  he 
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might  do  what  in  him  lay  to  comfort  and  defend  her. 
Oh,  surely  his  mother  and  grandparents  would  not  let 
him  know ! He,  a mere  boy — ah,  how  much  older  than 
her  comrade  Tsigaysha  felt  now ! No,  surely  they 
would  not  speak  to  him  about  it. 

The  baby,  disconcerted  by  Redcloud’s  sudden  en- 
trance and  exit,  began  to  fret  again,  and  the  girl  gave 
her  attention  to  him. 

Megissun  and  Sibequay  lived  with  Ibenese,  called  by 
the  government,  Ben  Megissun ; Segwunequay,  his 
wife,  was  on  the  roll  as  Julia.  At  this  time,  Ibenese 
also  was  in  the  logging  camp,  and  the  family  council 
included  only  the  old  people  and  the  two  young  women. 
Redcloud  went  directly  in,  according  to  Indian  custom 
that  omits  the  ceremony  of  knocking  at  the  door,  and, 
as  he  entered,  he  heard  his  mother  say,  “If  only  he 
would  marry  her.” 

It  was  Sibequay  who  responded — Sibequay,  stern 
and  implacable  as  in  the  olden  days  when  she  ruled  in 
the  wigwam  and  fought  the  encroachments  of  new 
ideas. 

“You  are  the  wildest  of  dreamers,  daughter.  A white 
man  marry  an  Indian  woman  whom  he  has  wronged? 
Nothing  like  it  ever  happened,  or  could  happen.  And 
that  man,  of  all  others ! A worthless,  selfish,  evil- 
minded  cur!” 

Here  she  became  conscious  of  the  boy’s  presence. 
She  pressed  her  lips  hard  together  to  check  her  invec- 
tive, and  so  glared  speechless  for  a moment  at  her 
grandson.  Megissun  began  to  speak,  his  voice  rattling 
with  the  infirmity  of  age  and  the  tempest  of  wrath  that 
raged  in  his  soul. 
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‘Tsigaysha  is  not  of  our  blood,  but  that  matters 
nothing.  It  is  as  if  she  were  my  own  granddaugh- 
ter  ” 

Sibequay  interrupted  him.  “Go  home,  Redcloud,” 
said  she.  “We  have  to  talk  of  things  that  do  not  con- 
cern you,  and  that  you  should  not  hear.” 

“I  want  to  know  what’s  the  matter,”  he  began  de- 
fiantly. 

“Go  home !” 

The  old  woman  was  in  the  dominating  mood  that 
even  the  boy  remembered  from  other  days,  a mood 
that  brooked  no  temporizing.  Silently  he  withdrew 
and  closed  the  door,  but  though  he  could,  nay,  must 
yield  to  authority  so  far  as  absenting  himself  from  the 
council  was  concerned,  he  was  not  to  be  utterly  baffled. 
He  had  gone  there  to  learn  what  was  the  matter  with 
Tsigaysha.  If  they  would  not  tell  him,  he  would  learn 
for  himself,  and  the  cunning  of  his  race  should  help 
him.  Ostensibly  he  took  the  white  path  homeward,  but 
when  he  had  come  to  a grove  he  entered  it,  and,  hid- 
den by  the  trees  from  any  possible  observation  from 
Megissun’s  dwelling,  he  made  a circuit  of  the  cabin 
and  approached  it  from  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
blew  when  the  last  snow  fell. 

That  had  been  a furious  storm,  though  not  a cold 
one.  The  snow  had  fallen  in  big  flakes,  and  the  wind 
had  banked  it  high  wherever  there  was  an  obstruction. 
Later,  the  sun  had  depressed  the  drifts,  and  the  chill 
of  night  had  hardened  them.  On  the  windward  side 
of  the  cabin,  then,  was  a compact  mass  of  snow  that 
reached  to  the  eaves  of  the  slightly  slanting,  snow-cov- 
ered roof.  Redcloud  dug  foot-holes  in  the  snowbank 
and  easily  mounted  to  the  eaves.  Then  he  crept  on  his 
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stomach  to  the  low  chimney,  ever  on  the  alert  not  to 
make  a noise  that  might  suggest  his  presence ; but,  in 
fact,  the  people  below  were  so  absorbed  in  their  pain- 
ful debate  that  he  might  have  walked  across  the  roof 
and  they  would  not  have  heard  him. 

It  was  no  simple  matter  listening  at  the  chimney 
mouth,  for  the  fire  sent  up  hot,  stifling  smoke,  so  that 
he  had  to  shut  his  eyes  when  he  laid  his  head  over  the 
edge,  and  it  choked  him  so  that  he  had  frequently  to 
withdraw  to  clear  his  throat.  In  spite  of  persistence, 
he  heard  only  fragments  of  the  conversation.  Seg- 
wunequay’s  voice  came  first  to  him.  Apparently  she 
was  repeating  the  argument  which  Mahngequay  had 
essayed  when  Redcloud  broke  in  upon  them.  Again  it 
was  Sibequay  who  responded,  and  Redcloud  heard : 

“Gilbert  Wakefield  is  bad,  wholly  bad,  that  is  why.’* 

The  boy’s  nails  dug  convulsively  into  his  palms.  Gil- 
bert Wakefield,  of  all  the  hated  race  the  hatefullest! 
So  he  was  in  some  way  associated  with  Tsigaysha’s 
trouble.  The  indistinct  murmur  of  Segwunequay’s 
voice  was  followed  again  by  Sibequay  speaking  stri- 
dently : 

“It  is  not  because  I have  always  taken  my  stand 
against  the  marriage  of  whites  and  Indians.  I take  that 
stand  now.  I have  no  more  love  for  half-breeds  than 
I ever  had.  We  Indians  should  be  true  to  ourselves. 
The  religion  of  the  whites  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
I tell  you.  No ! it  is  not  pride  of  race  that  makes  me 
say  what  I do.  Marriage  is  not  to  be  thought  of  be- 
cause Gilbert  Wakefield  is  such  a mean  whelp  that  he 
could  not  be  just.  It  would  make  us  subjects  of  laugh- 
ter to  speak  of  such  a thing.” 

The  murmur  of  his  mother’s  voice  came  to  Redcloud 
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just  as  he  had  to  draw  back  his  head  to  subdue  a cough. 
When  next  he  dared  the  heat  and  smoke  of  the  chim- 
ney top,  Sibequay  was  again  speaking : 

“No,  sorrowful  as  I am  for  Tsigaysha,  she  will  have 
to  take  the  consequences  of  her  fault.  We  are  all  of 
us  shamed  through  her,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.^’ 

After  a period  of  silence,  Megissun’s  cracked  voice 
was  audible  to  the  listener  on  the  roof.  Redcloud 
heard,  “If  I were  only  young  again,”  but  the  rest  of 
the  old  man’s  words  were  indistinguishable. 

Long  Redcloud  stayed  on  the  roof,  but  nothing 
clearer  came  to  him.  It  was  enough.  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, the  hated,  had  done  Tsigaysha  grievous  wrong. 
The  remedy  was  marriage.  It  was  enough.  Sibequay 
would  not  regard  marriage  as  possible  because  Gilbert 
had  not  the  manliness  to  be  just.  Megissun  wished 
that  he  were  young  again.  It  was  enough. 

The  boy  waited  until  Mahngequay  departed  home- 
ward along  the  white  path.  Then  he  slipped  noiseless- 
ly down,  and,  after  a long  detour  through  grove  and 
across  fields,  he  also  returned  to  his  father’s  cabin. 
Within,  all  was  apparently  as  usual.  The  children, 
home  from  school,  were  helping  set  the  table  for  sup- 
per. Mahngequay  was  preparing  the  meal,  Tsigaysha 
was  occupied  with  the  baby.  She  did  not  look  up  when 
Redcloud  entered ; there  was  no  need  to  search  his  eyes 
for  indication  of  the  success  or  failure  of  his  errand  to 
Megissun’s,  for  Mahngequay  had  told  her  how  the  boy 
was  dismissed,  uninformed,  from  the  council.  He 
stamped  the  snow  from  his  feet  with  an  excess  of 
noise,  as  if  to  assure  her  that  all  was  as  usual  with 
him.  Then  he  listened  to  his  younger  brother’s  excited 
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chatter  about  rabbit  tracks  seen  in  the  snow  on  the 
way  to  school. 

Supper  passed  silently  so  far  as  the  elders  were  con- 
cerned, and  of  them  Redcloud  was  one  that  night.  The 
burden  of  wrath  and  responsibility  was  on  him.  Megis- 
sun  had  wished  that  he  were  young  again.  The  boy 
wondered  what  Tebikoosa  would  do  if  he  were  at  home, 
and  across  his  heart  a shadow  fell.  Was  it  probable 
that  Tebikoosa  would  do  anything  except  bear  in 
uncomplaining  patience  every  slight  and  outrage  the 
white  race  put  upon  him  ? Redcloud  knew  by  frequent 
hearsay  the  tale  of  Onagon,  but  that  lurid  episode  was 
of  the  distant  past  when  Tebikoosa  was  all  Indian, 
years  before  he  became  a Christian.  He  had  allowed 
the  white  man  to  take  away  his  gods,  his  home,  and  his 
name ; was  it  likely  that  he  would  rise  again  to  be  the 
executioner  of  vengeance  for  a wrong  to  his  family? 
Redcloud  feared  not,  and  he  was  sorrowful  on  his  fa- 
ther’s account,  but  by  so  much  the  more  was  the  bur- 
den on  him,  for  Megissun  was  no  longer  young. 

He  stole  a look  at  Tsigaysha  when  supper  was  over, 
and  she  was  busy.  The  mark  of  grief  was  on  her  face, 
which  suddenly  appealed  to  him  as  beautiful.  He  had 
not  thought  of  it  before,  but  where,  in  all  the  reserva- 
tion, was  there  a family  to  boast  of  so  good  looking  a 
girl  as  Tsigaysha?  No  wonder  Gilbert  Wakefield  had 
been  attracted  to  her,  and  at  this  conjunction  of  per- 
sonalities the  boy’s  soul  recoiled.  Must  she  marry  that 
cur?  The  thought  was  maddening,  even  to  his  young 
spirit,  but,  as  he  held  himself  sternly  in  check,  and  re- 
viewed the  arguments  of  the  family  council,  he  had  to 
tell  himself  that  such  was  the  only  proper  solution. 
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Sibequay  herself  had  admitted  so  much,  impossible 
though  she  regarded  it. 

Before  he  went  to  bed  that  night,  Redcloud  pos- 
sessed himself  secretly  of  a hunting  knife  that  was 
much  better  suited  to  his  purpose  than  anything  of  his 
own.  Of  course,  he  said  nothing  of  what  was  in  his 
mind,  and,  after  breakfast  next  day,  he  left  home  quite 
as  if  he  were  intent  upon  an  ordinary  boyish  exploit; 
but  it  was  a man’s  errand  that  lured  him  forth  and 
nerved  his  limbs  for  the  arduous  journey  that  lay  be- 
tween the  reservation  and  the  Soo,  where  Gilbert 
Wakefield  belonged. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A man’s  errand. 

The  short  winter  day  was  dying  when  Redcloud 
saw  houses  to  right  and  left  of  him,  and  knew  that  he 
had  come  to  the  long,  straggling  street  that,  in  those 
days,  was  highway  and  byway,  both,  of  almost  the  en- 
tire Soo.  Distance  alone  had  not  made  the  journey 
long.  An  hour  after  he  started  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  the  wind  to  blow  hard  in  his  face.  Progress  was 
soon  necessarily  slow  by  reason  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing heaviness  of  the  white  obstruction,  and  pres- 
ently, on  a broad,  cleared  plain,  the  unfenced  road  was 
indistinguishable.  He  wandered  from  it  and  lost  hours 
trudging  over  an  old  logging  trail  that  led  him  deep 
into  woods  from  which  the  pine  had  been  cut.  By 
mid-afternoon  the  snowfall  ceased,  and  his  native  wood- 
land sense  told  him  that  he  was  in  error.  He  retraced 
his  course  to  the  plain,  where,  now  that  the  air  was 
clear  of  flakes,  he  found  the  road  again  and  thence- 
forth proceeded  without  misadventure. 

It  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  cover  the  dis- 
tance in  both  directions,  accomplish  his  purpose,  and 
be  home  by  nightfall.  Accordingly  he  had  taken  little 
food  with  him,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  sustain  him  thus 
far,  and  his  stern  ardor  was  in  nowise  diminished. 
Now  that  he  had  come  to  the  white-man  town  he  was 
in  some  confusion  as  to  his  immediate  procedure,  for 
the  place  was  wholly  unlike  an  Indian  village,  and  vast- 
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ly  more  complex,  to  his  eyes,  than  the  reservation. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  day  was  vanishing,  he  would 
have  tramped  from  end  to  end  of  the  settlement,  ob- 
serving its  every  detail,  hoping  for  some  indication  of 
Wakefield’s  abode;  but  knowing  nothing  of  its  real 
extent,  and  being  amazed  by  the  apparently  infinite 
number  of  lights  that  began  to  twinkle  in  house  winr 
dows,  he  was  driven  shortly  to  the  commonplace  device 
of  the  paleface,  that  of  asking  his  way.  He  saw  a man 
toiling  toward  him.  So  he  stood  still,  and  the  man,  per- 
ceiving that  the  lad  wished  to  speak  to  him,  halted. 

“Sir,”  said  Redcloud  then,  “this  is  what  I want  to 
know:  Where  live  Gilbert  Wakefield?” 

“Wakefield?”  the  man  echoed,  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised that  an  Indian  boy  should  want  to  find  the  resi- 
dence of  the  most  influential  man  of  the  place,  and 
the  largest  employer  of  Indian  labor,  “you  keep  right 
on  as  you’re  going  for  ’bout  a mile,  and  you’ll  see  his 
house  on  the  upper  side  of  the  street,  a little  way  from 
the  road ; a big  house,  with  two  trees  in  the  yard.  If 
you  can’t  make  it  out,  ask  somebody  when  you’ve  got 
to  the  place  where  the  stores  and  hotels  are.” 

“Thank  you;  I find  it,”  Redcloud  said  gravely,  and 
went  on. 

The  time  was  but  recently  when  “about  a mile” 
would  have  meant  nothing  to  him,  but  he  knew  now, 
and,  as  he  plodded  through  the  snow,  he  was  at  consid- 
erable pains  to  estimate  his  progress  according  to  pale- 
face measurement.  It  was  all  settled  what  he  would  say 
to  Gilbert,  and  what,  under  a certain  contingency,  he 
would  do.  No  further  thought  was  required  on  that 
matter,  but  it  was  advisable  to  avoid  delay,  for  he 
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would  prefer  to  return  to  the  reservation  before  it  was 
time  for  going'  to  bed.  That  seemed  possible  now  that 
he  was  sure  of  not  missing  his  way. 

Boys  and  men  were  at  work  before  some  of  the 
houses  clearing  the  sidewalks  of  the  freshly  fallen 
snow,  and  when  he  came  to  that  stretch  of  the  street 
where  the  buildings  were  close  to  the  road,  and  every 
door  was  entrance  to  store,  hotel,  or  saloon,  the  way 
was  wholly  clear,  and  the  artificial  light,  to  his  unac- 
customed eyes,  dazzling.  His  boyish  heart  thrilled  with 
the  novelty  of  his  surroundings,  for  it  was  his  first 
visit  to  a white  man’s  town,  but  nothing  distracted  his 
mind  from  its  purpose,  and  so,  presently,  he  knew  that 
the  crisis  was  at  hand;  for  he  saw  Gilbert  Wakefield 
and  two  other  young  men  emerge  from  a saloon  a few 
paces  ahead  of  him.  They  turned  to  go  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  he  was  traveling.  He  let  them  pro- 
ceed for  a few  steps,  hoping  that  Gilbert’s  companions 
would  turn  aside,  but  they  clung  together,  and  their 
loud  laughter  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  enjoy- 
ing one  another’s  company  too  much  to  separate. 

Redcloud  ran  lightly  up  and  touched  Gilbert  on  the 
shoulder.  'T  want  you,”  he  said,  when  the  young  man 
turned. 

“Why,  hello,  Redcloud !”  Gilbert  exclaimed.  “What 
brings  you  to  the  Soo  ? Gad ! you  look  bluer  than  any 
redskin  I ever  saw.  Cold?  Come  with  us,  Redcloud. 
I know  a place  where  they’ll  let  an  Indian  have  some 
hot  stuff  on  the  quiet.  Come  along,  Redcloud.  It’ll  do 
you  good.” 

He  took  Redcloud  by  the  arm,  but  the  Indian  boy 
shook  him  off  angrily. 
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“No  drink  with  you”  he  said.  “Listen,  Gilbert 
Wakefield.  This  is  what  I want  to  know.  You  marry 
Tsigaysha  ?” 

Astounded  by  this  abrupt  demand,  for  such  it  was 
rather  than  a mere  question,  Gilbert  stared  a moment, 
and  then  turned  to  speak  to  his  companions,  who  had 
halted  a few  paces  distant. 

Redcloud  interpreted  the  man’s  movement  as  inten- 
tion to  go  on  without  answering,  and  he  caught  Gil- 
bert by  the  shoulder  and  swung  him  around.  “Tell 
me !”  he  hissed. 

“Yes,  yes,  Redcloud,”  said  Gilbert  hastily,  “wait  a 
minute.  I want  to  talk  to  you.  Let  me  speak  to  my 
friends  first.” 

Utterly  deceived  by  Gilbert’s  “yes,”  which  he  thought 
applied  to  his  original  demand,  Redcloud  drew  back 
and  folded  his  arms.  Gilbert  was  as  much  at  fault  in 
failing  to  suspect  the  tragic  purpose  behind  the  In- 
dian’s question.  It  opened  a subject  on  which  he  really 
desired  information,  but  it  was  not  one  that  he  cared 
to  discuss  in  the  presence  of  others.  So,  turning  to  his 
companions,  “Say,  fellows,”  he  said,  “go  on  a bit,  will 
you  ? I want  to  speak  to  this  Indian  a minute  or  so.” 

They  complied  immediately,  and  Gilbert  again  faced 
Redcloud.  “So  there’s  something  wrong  with  Tsigay- 
sha, is  there  ?”  said  he.  “I’m  mighty  sorry  to  hear  it.”" 

“When  you  marry  her  ?”  Redcloud  asked  sharply. 

“When  ? Why ! see  here,  Redcloud,  you  don’t  un- 
derstand,” and  the  white  man  hesitated. 

“You  say  yes  when  I ask.” 

“You  didn’t  understand  me.  I meant  that  I would 
tell  you.  You  can’t  suppose  that  I’ll  marry  Tsigaysha, 
Redcloud.  If  she  is  in  trouble  I’ll  send  her  money. 
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on  my  word  I will,  and  see  that  she  has  everything  she 
needs.’" 

Redcloud  let  him  finish.  It  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  his  race  to  interrupt  the  white 
man,  and,  moreover,  Redcloud  wanted  to  be  very  sure 
of  Gilbert’s  meaning.  It  was  not  easy  on  the  instant 
to  harmonize  the  man’s  former  “yes”  with  his  present 
denial,  and  the  Indian  reverted  to  his  original  form  of 
inquiry,  his  young  voice  as  hard  as  steel. 

“This  is  what  I want  to  know : You  marry  Tsigay- 
sha?” 

‘T)on’t  be  a fool,  Redcloud,”  returned  Gilbert  uncom- 
fortably, but  with  no  shadow  of  immediate  fear.  “Mar- 
ry her?  Of  course  not,  Redcloud.  I can’t  marry  Tsi- 
gaysha.” 

'‘Then  I kill  you!*' 

With  the  words,  the  hunting  knife  flashed  its  mes- 
sage, and  Gilbert  gave  a loud,  startled  cry  of  terror, 
tried  to  run,  and  threw  up  his  arms  to  ward  off  the 
blow.  The  blade,  diverted  from  its  course,  struck  him 
slantwise,  cut  through  his  heavy  coat,  and  gashed  his 
arm  near  the  shoulder. 

The  white  man  essayed  to  grasp  the  weapon,  but  it 
was  raised  again,  and  the  Indian’s  fingers  on  his  throat 
turned  his  cry  to  a scream  that  ceased  abruptly.  His 
feet  slipped  on  the  hard  snow,  and  both  went  down, 
Redcloud  uppermost.  His  blow  was  thwarted  by  the 
fall,  but  he  still  gripped  Gilbert  by  the  throat,  and  his 
right  arm  was  raised  again  to  strike.  It  was  caught 
by  Gilbert’s  companions,  who  had  hastened  back  at  the 
first  cry.  They  succeeded  in  pulling  Redcloud  from 
his  victim,  but  it  took  the  unstinted  efforts  of  four  oth- 
ers among  the  many  who  ran  from  neighboring  stores 
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and  saloons  to  subdue  the  boy  and  wrest  his  knife 
from  him. 

A sleigh  was  requisitioned  from  a passing  farmer 
to  take  Gilbert  to  his  home.  Redcloud  was  turned  over 
to  a constable  and  locked  up.  He  told  the  authorities 
his  name,  but  to  all  other  questions  he  was  stubbornly 
silent.  His  accusers,  Gilbert’s  companions,  asserted 
that  the  Indian  was  the  aggressor,  and  that  the  assault 
was  wholly  unprovoked.  They  told  the  truth  so  far  as 
they  knew  it.  The  Indian,  to  quote  from  the  local 
newspaper  that  reported  the  occurrence  and  subsequent 
proceedings,  was  “held  to  await  the  result  of  young 
Mr.  Wakefield’s  injuries.” 

By  the  time  the  elder  Wakefield  reached  the  Soo 
from  his  camp,  whither  a runner  had  been  despatched 
to  apprise  him  of  the  tragedy,  Gilbert  was  much  better 
than  out  of  danger.  His  wound  was  slight,  and  the 
only  discomfort  it  occasioned  him  was  confinement  in- 
doors for  a few  days.  Tebikoosa  and  Ibenese  came 
down  with  Mr.  Wakefield,  for  the  messenger  had  not 
started  until  the  name  of  the  assailant  was  known. 

“Thompson,”  said  Wakefield,  before  they  left  camp, 
“what  the  mischief  do  you  suppose  was  the  matter  be- 
tween your  boy  and  mine?” 

“Dunno,”  replied  Tebikoosa  slowly ; ‘ Ve  t’ink  mebbe 
my  boy  mad  ’cause  your  boy  give  him  firewater.” 

Wakefield,  astonished  and  incredulous,  asked  par- 
ticularly about  the  occurrence  Tebikoosa  had  in  mind, 
and  the  Indian  told  him  freely  all  he  knew.  “Redcloud 
very  sore  long  time,”  he  concluded.  “No  like  Gilbert 
pretty  much  after  that.” 

“But  that  was  a long  time  ago,  wasn’t  it?”  Wake- 
field suggested. 
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“Last  summer.’^ 

The  white  man  was  too  disturbed  to  ask  further 
questions.  Although  he  was  familiar  with  the  tradi- 
tional tendency  of  the  Indian  to  treasure  a grievance, 
real  or  fancied,  and  bide  his  time  for  revenge,  he  could 
not  think  that  a murderous  assault  had  been  provoked 
by  such  a cause;  but  the  story,  which  he  believed  im- 
plicitly, placed  his  son  in  a most  deplorable  light.  It 
was  news  to  him  that  Gilbert  was  given  to  excessive 
drinking,  an  inference  that  was  inevitable  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  carried  liquor  with  him  in  a flask.  Aside 
from  the  habit  as  it  concerned  his  son,  Gilbert's  con- 
duct was  most  reprehensible  from  the  father's  point  of 
view.  The  elder  Wakefield  wanted  Indian  labor,  and 
to  that  end  he  needed  sober  Indians.  For  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  he  was  a firm  upholder  of  the  law  that 
forbade  the  sale  or  gift  of  liquor  to  Indians. 

Arrived  at  the  Soo,  Wakefield  went  to  his  home, 
while  Tebikoosa  and  Ibenese  proceeded  to  the  lock- 
up, and  there  learned  the  true  story  from  Redcloud. 
Tebikoosa  did  not  rebuke  his  son ; he  did  not  commend 
him.  He  looked  very  grave  while  the  story  was  being 
told,  and  he  sat  silent  for  a long  time  after  it.  His  only 
approach  to  a comment  was  uttered  when  Ibenese 
asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be  the  outcome. 
“Poor  Tsigaysha!"  said  Tebikoosa  then.  He  drew  a 
long  breath,  reached  between  the  bars  of  Redcloud’s 
cell,  and  took  his  son  by  the  hand,  and  held  it ; and  thus 
he  stood  when  Wakefield  rejoined  them. 

It  was  a long  wait,  for  Wakefield  would  not  see  them 
until  he  had  solved  a hard  problem.  Gilbert,  knowing 
that  the  truth  would  out,  sooner  or  later,  had  tried  to 
forestall  severe  reproof  by  confessing  his  responsibil- 
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ity  for  Tsigaysha’s  sorrow.  His  father  was  deeply 
mortified. 

‘‘You  deserve  much  worse  than  you  got,  Gib,’'  he 
said,  and  fell  to  pacing  the  floor.  Whenever  his  son 
ventured  to  extenuate  his  conduct,  the  father  paused 
and  listened,  and  then  resumed  his  march  without  re- 
ply. At  last,  with  no  intimation  of  the  course  he  had 
decided  to  pursue,  he  went  to  the  lockup. 

That  course  was  the  subject  of  much  gossip  and  con- 
troversy in  the  Soo  and  all  the  country  round  about.  To 
most  people  it  seemed  that  Wakefield  sacrificed  his  son 
to  the  dollar.  He  needed  Indian  labor,  for  the  Indian 
accepted  wages  less  than  the  white  man  demanded  for 
the  same  work.  It  was  a part  of  Wakefield’s  stock  in 
trade,  therefore,  to  be  well  esteemed  by  the  Indians. 
There  were  not  lacking,  however,  people  who  asserted 
that  Wakefield,  with  all  his  grasping  for  money,  was 
a sternly  just  man,  and  that  he  sacrificed  his  pride  to 
his  conscience.  Speculation  aside,  he  had  a talk  with 
Redcloud,  and  sent  to  the  reservation  for  the  mission- 
ary, the  schoolmaster,  and  Tsigaysha,  and  heard  what 
they  had  to  say.  Meantime,  owing  to  his  commanding 
position  in  the  community,  the  slow  wheels  of  the  law 
were  held  in  check  at  his  behest. 

Eventually  Wakefield  apprised  the  authorities  of  the 
exact  facts.  “My  son,”  said  he,  in  effect,  “has  been 
a scoundrel.  Justice  would  have  been  only  half  served 
if  the  boy  had  killed  him.  If  we  are  to  make  the  In- 
dians useful  members  of  the  community,  and  respecters 
of  our  laws,  we  must  convince  them  that  our  laws  are 
meant  for  the  attainment  of  justice.  I shall,  therefore, 
insist  that  my  son  marry  this  Indian  girl.  I will  set 
him  up  in  a home  of  his  own  and  provide  a way  by 
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which  he  can  make  a living  for  himself  and  his  family. 
It  will  be  a modest  living,  and  he’ll  have  to  work  for 
it,  but  I will  see  that  he  has  work  to  do.  As  for  Red- 
cloud,  or  George  Thompson,  as  he  is  officially  called, 
he  ought  not  to  be  punished.  What  should  he  know 
of  our  laws,  a mere  child  fresh  from  the  woods?  I’ll 
give  bonds  for  his  good  behavior  for  as  long  a time 
as  the  court  sees  fit  to  prescribe,  and  to  make  certain 
that  he  won’t  defy  my  bond.  I’ll  take  him  up  to  the 
camp  and  keep  him  busy  all  winter.” 

Authority  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  lumber- 
man’s forceful  and  unpretentious  way  of  effecting  what 
he  called  “substantial  justice,”  but  Authority  could  not 
forego  all  its  tedious  forms.  Therefore  there  was  a 
trial  at  which  the  facts  were  duly  set  forth  on  one 
side  and  admitted  on  the  other,  and  the  missionary 
and  the  schoolmaster  were  questioned  concerning  Red- 
cloud’s  character.  The  missionary  stated  that,  al- 
though Redcloud’s  father  had  never  insisted  that  the 
boy  be  baptized,  and  that  the  boy  had  resisted  efforts 
to  convert  him,  there  was  nothing  known  against  his 
humane  and  generally  upright  disposition;  and  the 
schoolmaster,  acknowledging  the  penchant  of  his  pro- 
fession to  regard  truancy  as  a grave  offense,  neverthe- 
less pleaded  earnestly  for  Redcloud  as  a boy  of  sound 
heart,  generous  disposition,  and  general  tractability, 
with  the  one  now  insignificant  exception  that  he  did 
not  like  to  go  to  school. 

The  Court  sapiently  remarked  that  prejudice  against 
school  was  not  confined  to  children  of  the  red  race, 
and  delivered  its  decision  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  suggestions.  Wakefield,  implaca- 
ble as  Sibequay,  pushed  the  matter  to  a conclusion  then 
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and  there.  The  missionary  read  the  marriage  service 
in  court  and  pronounced  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  Tsi- 
g^ysha  man  and  wife.  The  cheap  home  that  Wake- 
field had  promised  to  provide  was  ready  for  them,  and 
the  son,  submitting  to  his  father  like  the  spiritless  cur 
to  which  the  Indians  compared  him,  went  there  with 
his  weeping  bride  because  he  dared  not  face  life  and 
fight  for  subsistence  on  his  unaided  resources. 

Redcloud,  watching  the  strange  scene  in  the  court- 
room, comprehended  in  a dull  way  that  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  effecting  justice  for  Tsigaysha;  but  he 
could  not  rejoice.  He  could  not  respond  to  his  father’s 
smile  when  Authority  proclaimed  his  liberty.  As  soon 
as  he  could  get  a moment  alone,  he  threw  himself  face 
down  in  the  snow  and  lay  there  so  long  that,  if  he  had 
been  a white  boy,  he  would  have  frozen. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ONCE  AGAIN  TO  SCALE  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  LEARNING. 

When  Summer  came  again  to  the  reservation  it 
brought  a new  friend  to  Redcloud.  Alfred  Lawrence 
was  a painter  who  had  journeyed  thus  far  toward  Na- 
ture, seeking  subjects  for  his  brush.  Having  made 
his  purpose  known  to  the  schoolmaster,  he  had  been 
advised  to  cultivate  the  family  of  Megissun,  because 
they  were  comparatively  recent  comers  from  the  wil- 
derness who  had  treasured  their  native  garments  and 
other  things  peculiar  to  the  primitive  life,  and  who,  in 
themselves,  offered  a considerable  variety  of  attractive 
models. 

This  was  an  easy  thing  for  the  schoolmaster  to  say, 
but  it  was  far  from  certain  that  the  painter  would  find 
it  easy  to  act  on  the  suggestion.  From  Megissun  to 
the  youngest  child  of  Tebikoosa  all  were  as  shy  as 
other  Indians  in  the  presence  of  strange  whites.  They 
met  the  advances  of  every  new  paleface  with  the  un- 
expressed query.  What  hidden  thing  does  this  man 
want?  This  attitude  of  unexplained  reserve,  misin- 
terpreted as  stolidity  by  the  majority  of  casual  ob- 
servers, has  been  a barrier  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  many 
who  sincerely  wished  to  be  friendly  to  the  Indians. 
But  where  a hundred  would  have  failed,  Alfred  Law- 
rence succeeded. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  genuine  and  sympathetic. 
There  have  been  plenty  such  who  have  failed  because 
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they  made  their  sympathy  too  apparent,  and  thus  hurt 
the  Indians’  pride.  It  was  not  because  of  any  conscious 
plan  on  which  he  operated.  One  might  say  that  it  was 
by  the  merest  chance  that  his  pleasant  ways  appealed 
to  the  ^idians  as  indicative  of  a trustworthy  nature,  but 
is  it  nQ|imore  likely  that  Lawrence  was  really  primitive 
in  his  festes,  that,  unknown  to  him,  there  was  a strong 
leaning  to  savagery  in  his  make-up,  a gentle  atavism 
connecting  him  with  forest-dwelling  ancestors  many 
generations  back?  Certain  it  is  that  Lawrence  never 
was  in  a hurry,  that  everything  gave  him  tranquil  de- 
light ; that  time  meant  little  to  him — ^he  never  knew  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  coming  of  darkness  never 
suggested  bedtime;  he  slept  when  he  was  sleepy, 
worked  as  long  as  the  immediate  enthusiasm  lasted,  ate 
when  he  was  hungry,  if  there  were  wherewithal  at  hand 
to  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  if  there  were  not,  he  cheer- 
fully went  without.  He  wore  clothes,  apparently,  mere- 
ly to  avoid  obvious  inconveniences  of  going  naked ; 
and  whenever  he  had  money  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  work  until  he  had  spent  it. 

Lawrence  was  not  merely  patient  with  the  reserve 
which  Megissun  and  the  others  manifested  toward  him 
at  first ; he  was  unconscious  of  it.  Whatever  they  did 
interested  him,  and  presently  whatever  he  did  inter- 
ested them.  With  no  forethought,  but  because  his  ar- 
tistic eye  perceived  the  unexpected  possibilities  of 
birch  bark  as  a medium  for  pictures,  he  took  a large 
fragment  from  the  pile  in  Megissun’s  cabin  and  drew 
in  crayon  a life-size  portrait  of  the  old  man  that  de- 
lighted and  amazed  the  entire  family.  Lawrence  left 
the  picture  with  Megissun  as  a gift,  presenting  it  in 
such  an  unaffected  way  that  not  even  the  cautious  In- 
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dian  suspected  that  it  was  designed  to  further  an  ulter- 
ior purpose.  And  it  was  not,  but  the  artistic  result 
of  the  experiment  was  so  striking  that  Lawrence  was 
stimulated  to  extraordinary  activity.  For  at  least  a 
week  he  devoted  himself  to  pictures  on  bark.  M^hnge- 
quay  received  portraits  of  her  children,  bits  of’  land- 
scape and  water  scenes  were  produced,  and  seme  of 
the  pictures  were  despatched  to  friends  in  tfe  city 
whence  Lawrence  came.  These  friends  were  delighted 
not  only  with  the  pictures  as  such,  but  because  they 
were  evidence  that  Lawrence  was  at  work,  and  there 
came  back  money  in  payment  for  them  that  enabled 
him  to  prolong  his  stay  at  the  reservation  throughout 
the  summer. 

From  the  very  first,  Redcloud  had  taken  the  painter’s 
fancy.  The  boy  was  tall  for  his  years,  and  now  had 
the  ideal,  slender  frame  characteristic  of  the  full-blood, 
with  a handsome  face  that  was  just  beginning  to  settle 
into  lines  of  noble  maturity.  His  winter  in  the  lum- 
ber camp  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  him,  physically 
and  mentally.  There  the  knowledge  of  woodcraft, 
which  was  his  by  Indian  education,  was  strengthened 
by  the  necessity  of  work.  He  became,  like  all  his  peo- 
ple, a skillful  wielder  of  the  axe,  he  learned  many 
of  the  tricks  of  wood-cutting  that  must  be  at  command 
of  those  who  toil  in  the  wilderness  for  pay.  So  his 
muscles  hardened  and  became  adapted  to  useful  effort. 
There  was  the  usual  collection  of  Indians  and  whites  of 
various  nationalities  in  the  camp,  and  Redcloud,  doing 
the  odd  jobs  that  were  suited  to  a boy,  had  close  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  suspected  if  not  hated  race.  It 
had  come  so  far  as  that ; suspicion  of  all  whites  en- 
dured, but  hatred  was  beginning  to  limit  itself  to  indi- 
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viduals.  The  conduct  of  the  elder  Wakefield  had  made 
a profound  impression  on  the  lad,  which  was  enhanced 
by  the  wise  comments  of  Tebikoosa,  who  more  than 
once  assured  his  son  that,  but  for  the  intercession  of 
his  em'Dloyer,  his  lot  surely  would  have  been  long  im- 
prisonment. 

RedBoud  thought  much  about  this.  Imprisonment 
he  would  have  endured  philosophically  if  such  had  had 
to  be  the  price  of  punishing  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  be- 
trayer; but  it  appeared  that  the  elder  Wakefield  was 
just,  and  that  what  all  the  Indians  regarded  as  the  only 
right  solution,  as  impossible  as  it  was  right,  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  white  man.  Very  slowly  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a revelation  came  to  Redcloud 
as  he  thought  about  this.  Happy  he  could  not  be 
when  he  reflected  on  the  fate  of  Tsigaysha ; but  that 
the  outcome  of  her  trouble  was  right  he  had  to  believe, 
for  Indians  and  whites  were  agreed  about  it ; and  that 
the  right  had  been  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  a 
white  man  had  much  to  do  with  his  comparatively 
speedy  acceptance  of  Alfred  Lawrence’s  friendly  ad- 
vances. 

The  boy  posed  for  Lawrence  in  all  conditions  of 
dress  and  undress;  he  carried  the  artist’s  materials 
when  there  was  sketching  or  painting  to  be  done  in 
the  woods,  or  at  the  margin  of  the  lake.  Very  early 
in  the  season,  Lawrence  tired  of  painting  and  asked 
Redcloud  to  take  him  fishing,  and  many  days  followed 
that  were  replete  with  pleasure  for  both,  Redcloud  act- 
ing as  guide  and  teacher  in  the  use  of  the  paddle  and 
camp  making.  These  two,  in  short,  became  constant 
companions,  and  gradually  the  artist  learned,  partly 
from  Redcloud  himself,  partly  from  the  schoolmaster 
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and  others,  the  salient  points  in  the  Indian  boy’s  ca- 
reer. 

Attracted  first  by  the  lad’s  face  and  figure,  later  by 
his  unfailing  kindness  to  children,  and  his  evident 
affection  for  home,  and  still  later  by  his  skijl  in  all 
that  pertained  to  outdoor  activity,  Lawrence  came 
eventually  to  the  conviction  that  Redcloud  was  an  un- 
usual type ; that  he  was  exceptionally  gifted,  and  that, 
with  proper  opportunity,  he  should  develop  into  a man 
of  force  and  great  usefulness.  In  unconscious  imita- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  way  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt,  Lawrence  mulled  these  reflections  over  and 
over  before  he  uttered  any  part  of  them.  One  day, 
when  they  had  been  fishing  for  hours  without  success, 
“Redcloud,”  said  he,  “you  ought  to  go  to  school.” 

“Too  big,”  Redcloud  responded  at  once,  with  a pleas- 
ant smile. 

Lawrence  shook  his  head  slowly  and  drew  in  his 
line  for  the  twentieth  time  to  inspect  the  bait.  “I  was 
still  going  to  school  when  I was  bigger  than  you  are 
now,”  said  he.  “Lots  of  white  men  go  to  school  after 
they’re  full  grown.” 

Redcloud  looked  his  wonder,  but  made  no  comment. 

“You  see,”  added  Lawrence,  after  a long  pause,  “if 
you  had  schooling  of  the  right  kind,  you  could  learn 
things  that  would  make  you  get  ahead.  If  you  can’t 
read  and  write  you’ll  always  have  to  be  a day  laborer.” 

“Some  Indians  here,”  said  Redcloud,  “read  and 
write,  but  they  day  laborers.” 

“Yes,”  admitted  Lawrence  thoughtfully.  “I  s’pose 
they  didn’t  go  far  enough  with  their  books.  You  could 
learn  pretty  fast  now  that  you’re  a big  boy,  but  at  that 
you  ought  to  study  several  years.” 
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After  his  turn  at  silent  reflection.  “This/’  said  Red- 
cloud,  “is  what  I think : I no  can  learn  fast  because  I 
must  study  with  little  fellows  too  small  to  learn  fast.” 

“That’s  just  it!”  exclaimed  the  artist.  “You  can’t 
get  the  right  opportunity  here.  The  reservation  school 
is  no  place  for  you.  I’ll  admit  that,  Redcloud.  You 
ought  to  be  in  a special  school,  with  special  instruction. 
There  are  such  schools  in  the  States.  How  would  you 
like  to  go  to  one  and  learn  all  the  things  the  white  boys 
learn?” 

“Dunno,”  the  boy  replied.  “Pretty  far  away,  I guess.” 

“Yes,  but  you  could  come  home  every  now  and 
then.” 

The  discussion  stopped  at  this  point,  for  Lawrence 
had  a sudden  thought  that  he  wanted  to  work  out  be- 
fore pressing  his  argument,  and  he  felt,  moreover,  that 
he  had  given  the  boy  enough  to  think  of  for  the  time. 
That  night  he  wrote  one  of  his  friends  about  Redcloud, 
setting  the  boy  forth  as  a promising  and  worthy  sub- 
ject for  educational  influence;  and,  as  a result  of  that 
letter,  Lawrence  before  long  w’as  in  a position  to  lay 
before  Tebikoosa  a definite  plan  for  the  education  of 
his  son  in  a school  where  the  lad  would  have  special 
attention  to  his  peculiar  needs.  This  was  when  the 
summer  was  half  over,  and  the  suggestion  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent,  almost  uninterrupted  discussion  for 
weeks.  The  end  of  it  was  that,  when  Lawrence  started 
homeward,  Redcloud  went  with  him  part  of  the  way. 

Their  journey  was  mostly  by  steamboat  over  the 
Great  Lakes,  a short  ride  from  the  terminal  port  on  a 
railway  bringing  them  to  a pleasant  village  where  the 
school  was  located.  Lawrence  left  Redcloud  there. 
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promising  to  write  him  during  the  winter,  and  to  re- 
join him  for  the  summer  vacation  on  the  reservation. 

The  Indian  boy  was  cordially  welcomed  by  teachers 
and  pupils  alike.  He  felt  their  genuine  interest  in  him 
even  through  the  crust  of  his  shy  reserve,  and  he  was 
grateful.  Nothing  was  done  to  hurt  his  pride;  there 
was  no  standing  in  a row  with  little  boys,  no  reciting 
in  the  presence  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  Redcloud 
had  the  benefit  of  private  lessons  at  the  beginning,  the 
principal  designing  to  lead  him  by  imperceptible  stages 
to  the  manner  of  work  pursued  by  the  other  boys. 
But,  from  the  beginning,  he  had  to  conform,  as  did  the 
others,  to  a scheme  of  carefully  ordered  days.  There 
was  rising  at  a regular  hour,  attendance  at  prayers  be- 
fore breakfast,  definite  periods  in  the  schoolroom,  defi- 
nite periods  for  outdoor  exercise,  a definite  period  of 
liberty  within  the  bounds  of  the  school  property,  defi- 
nite occupation  for  the  evening,  a fixed  time  for  going 
to  bed,  and  rigidly  enforced  decorum  in  the  dormitory. 
Redcloud  had  not  the  slightest  disposition  toward  in- 
fraction of  any  rule.  This  was  a white  boys’  school, 
therefore  every  requirement  must  be  right;  it  was 
merely  his  business  to  be  very  sure  what  was  required, 
and  then  do  it.  The  only  question  was  whether  he 
could  endure  it. 

He  endured  it  for  exactly  a week.  On  the  seventh 
day  after  his  arrival  he  furtively  tested  the  strength 
of  the  metal  pipe  that  led  from  the  eaves  trough  at  a 
corner  of  the  building  in  the  gable  of  which  was  his 
sleeping  room.  The  desire  of  the  woods  was  upon 
him;  the  voices  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  Tebikoosa 
and  Mahngequay,  of  Sibequay  and  Megissun,  called 
to  him  across  vast  space ; now  were  the  northern  for- 
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ests  brilliant  in  the  autumn  garb ; now  were  boys  and 
girls,  whom  he  knew  as  he  knew  the  fingers  of  his 
hand,  scrambling  for  nuts  that  pattered  on  dry  leaves. 
Here  were  discreet  groves  putting  on  brilliant  colors, 
too,  and  here  was  abundance  of  friendly  associates ; 
but  the  trees  were  not  his  trees,  the  boys  were  not  of 
his  kind. 

“They  have  always  lived  here,’^  said  Redcloud,  in  his 
aching  heart,  “and  they  know  no  better.  I am  too  big 
to  learn  to  like  what  they  like.” 

Several  boys  shared  his  room  in  the  gable.  He 
waited  that  night  broad  awake  until  sure  they  were 
asleep.  Then  he  dressed  and  noiselessly  crawled  out 
of  the  window,  shoes  in  hand,  and  slipped  down  the 
roof  to  the  eaves  trough  along  which  he  half  walked, 
half  crept  to  the  corner  where  the  pipe  began.  He 
dropped  his  shoes  to  the  ground  and  waited  a long 
time  to  be  sure  that  the  sound  had  attracted  nobody’s 
attention.  All  was  still  about  the  school  precincts.  He 
let  himself  over  the  roof  edge,  laid  hold  of  the  pipe, 
and  slowly  descended.  Again  he  waited,  and  some 
compunction  entered  his  heart  for  what  he  was  doing. 
These  people  had  been  kind  to  him.  They  meant  well. 
They  would  probably  despise  him  for  running  away. 
He  wished  he  had  learned  enough  to  write  them  a let- 
ter to  say  how  sorry  he  felt. 

Presently  he  crept  away  from  the  school,  and,  when 
he  had  gone  some  distance  along  the  highway,  he  put 
on  his  shoes.  Thereafter,  shaping  his  course  north- 
ward by  the  stars,  he  traveled  as  an  Indian  travels,  run- 
ning lightly  most  of  the  time,  until  daybreak.  By  then 
he  was  come  to  the  summit  of  a ridge  whence  the  gray 
gleam  of  a great  lake  was  visible.  The  sight  of  it 
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seemed  almost  like  home,  and  his  heart  leaped,  but  he 
knew  that  the  lake  must  be  crossed,  and  yet  another 
after  it,  before  he  could  come  to  his  own  land.  How 
the  journey  should  be  accomplished  he  knew  not,  for 
he  had  no  money,  but  that  the  lake  was  his  homeward 
trail  was  certain,  and  it  was  cause  for  rejoicing  that 
he  had  come  within  sight  of  it. 

When  it  was  full  day  he  was  making  his  way  appre- 
hensively through  the  streets  of  a city.  Eventually  he 
saw  landmarks  that  he  recognized,  and  he  knew  that 
this  was  the  terminal  port  of  his  steamboat  journey 
with  Lawrence.  Encouraged  by  this  discover^,  he 
pressed  on  until  he  came  to  the  docks.  There  he  stood 
looking  doubtfully  at  one  boat  and  another,  when  sud- 
denly his  heart  seemed  like  to  leap  from  his  mouth,  for 
he  heard  his  own  language. 

''Bozho,  neezhe;  keen  O jibway  nuhf’'  (hello,  friend; 
aren’t  you  an  Ojibway?) 

Gay  get!  gay  get  T cried  the  boy,  infinitely  relieved 
to  find  that  the  fam.iliar  sounds  were  addressed  to  him. 
He  saw  a tall  Indian  in  the  rough  costume  of  a steam- 
boat hand  looking  curiously  down  at  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  the  man  asked. 

Redcloud  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes  while  his 
thoughts  stirred  faster  than  they  had  ever  stirred  be- 
fore, for  this  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  ‘T  am  run- 
ning away  from  school,”  said  he,  almost  without  pause. 
“It  was  a paleface  school,  and  I want  to  go  home.” 

The  man’s  face  was  as  immobile  as  if  years  away 
from  his  own  people  had  not  accustomed  him  to  the 
ready  expression  of  surprise  and  other  ordinary  emo- 
tions. He  looked  the  boy  over  deliberately,  and  then 
asked  him  where  his  home  was.  Redcloud  told  him. 
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*T  know  the  place,”  said  the  man.  “I  used  to  visit 
there  a few  years  ago.  What  is  your  name  ?” 

“Redcloud  is  my  right  name,  but  on  the  roll  I am 
George  Thompson.” 

“Thompson.  I don’t  remember  that  name  among 
our  people  on  the  reservation.” 

“No.  We  were  not  there  at  the  time  you  used  to 
make  your  visits,  I suppose.  We  have  been  there  less 
than  three  years.” 

“Where  were  you  before  that?” 

“In  Mitigwaki.” 

“Mitigwaki !”  The  man,  Indian  though  he  was, 
actually  repeated  the  word  in  a tone  of  wonder.  “What 
is  your  father’s  right  name?”  he  asked. 

“Tebikoosa,”  said  Redcloud. 

The  man  laid  both  hands  on  Redcloud’s  shoulders 
and  looked  at  him  most  intently.  “Tell  me  if  I am 
right,”  said  he ; “your  mother  is  Mahngequay ; her  fa- 
ther was  Megissun,  whose  totem  was  a buffalo,  and 
her  mother  was  Sibequay.  Mahngequay  had  a brother 
named  Ibenese ” 

“Yes!  yes!”  exclaimed  Redcloud,  too  surprised  and 
delighted  to  let  the  man  finish. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  the  other.  “Did  you  ever  hear 
of  Maskenozha  ?” 

“Yes.  He  went  away  from  Mitigwaki  after  a great 
sorrow  when  I was  a baby.  I have  often  heard  my 
father  and  mother  speak  of  him.” 

“And  Megissun  and  Sibequay;  did  they  ever  speak 
of  him?” 

“Oh,  yes,  often.  They  have  wished  so  much  to  see 
him  before  they  die.  He  would  be  my  uncle.  I,  too> 
have  wished  to  see  him.” 
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‘‘You  see  him,  Redcloud.  I am  Maskenozha.  John 
Masken  the  whites  call  me,”  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Redcloud  took  the  hand,  and  each  grasped  the  oth- 
er’s left  elbow,  standing  thus  for  several  seconds 
speechless,  their  hearts  teeming  with  emotions  not  easy 
to  put  into  words. 

“Does  Megissun  still  live?”  asked  Maskenozha  pres- 
ently. 

“Yes,  and  Sibequay,  too.  Oh,  but  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  !” 

“I  hope  so.”  Then,  after  a characteristic  pause: 
“Do  you  think,  Redcloud,  that  Tebikoosa  and  Mahnge- 
quay  would  be  glad  to  see  you  ?” 

The  boy  hung  his  head.  “I  do  not  know,”  he  an- 
swered, “but  I want  to  see  them.  I belong  with  them, 
not  here.  The  school  is  no  place  for  a big  boy  like  me.” 

“Tell  me  about  it.” 

Redcloud  told  his  story,  whereby  it  came  out  that 
he  had  traveled  all  night  and  had  not  eaten  since  the 
previous  evening.  Maskenozha  immediately  took  him 
to  a restaurant  and  provided  breakfast,  and,  when  it 
was  eaten,  “How  did  you  expect  to  get  home?”  he 
asked. 

“I  didn’t  know,”  Redcloud  replied,  “but  I thought  I 
might  hide  on  one  of  the  big  boats.” 

They  had  a long  talk,  in  the  course  of  which  Maske- 
nozha carried  on  a debate  in  his  own  mind,  the  end  of 
which  was  that  he  decided  to  forward  his  nephew’s  plan 
of  escape.  He  was  himself  a deck  hand  on  a steamer 
that  made  regular  trips  to  lake  ports  as  far  north  as 
the  Soo,  and  when  it  departed  next  day,  Redcloud  was 
a passenger  at  his  uncle’s  expense. 
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In  due  course  these  two  went  from  the  Soo  to  the 
reservation  by  train,  and  Redcloud  showed  his  uncle 
the  way  to  Megissun’s  cabin.  They  parted  when  in 
sight  of  it,  Redcloud  proceeding  alone  to  face  his 
father  and  mother.  He  knew  not  whether  he  were 
happy  at  sight  of  surroundings  that  had  become  as  dear 
to  him  as  once  was  Mitigwaki,  for  he  dreaded  his  par- 
ents’ displeasure.  They  had  sent  him  away  for  his  own 
good.  Would  they  not  justly  be  angry,  and  banish 
him  forthwith?  Would  they  not  insist  on  his  return 
to  school?  They  might,  and,  if  they  should,  Redcloud 
was  resolved  on  a final  disobedience.  He  would  go 
from  the  reservation,  but  not  to  school ; he  would  be- 
come a deck  hand,  like  his  uncle. 

It  was  evening,  and  Tebikoosa  sat  outside  his  cabin, 
smoking.  Mahngequay’s  work  was  done,  and  she, 
too,  was  there,  watching  the  children  who  were  at  play 
near  by.  With  choking  heart,  apprehensive,  but  glad 
at  sight  of  his  own,  Redcloud  turned  in  from  the  trail. 
Tebikoosa  saw  him  and  removed  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth.  Mahngequay  saw  him  and  stood  up  with  out- 
stretched arms.  The  boy  saw  the  sign  and  ran  to  her.. 
He  hid  his  head  one  moment  on  her  shoulder,  and  then 
turned  shamefacedly  but  frankly  to  his  father.  Tebi- 
koosa’s  lips  were  parted  in  a smile  of  unmistakable 
delight,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  his  son,  who  took 
it,  and  they  grasped  each  other  also  by  the  elbows. 
Thus  they  stood  for  a moment,  looking  into  each  oth- 
er’s eyes. 

‘T  could  not  stay  at  the  white-man  school,  father,” 
said  Redcloud,  mastering  his  shaking  voice.  ^Tt  was 
no  place  for  me.” 
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‘"You  are  welcome,  son,”  Tebikoosa  responded,  giv- 
ing the  lad’s  hand  another  shake. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  fell  to  smoking  very  fast, 
for  him,  and,  while  Redcloud  told  how  he  had  come 
upon  Maskenozha,  Tebikoosa  smiled  his  perfect  con- 
tent. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

CONFLICT  OF  THE  GODS. 


It  was  the  general  belief  of  the  ^litigwaki  Indians 
on  the  reservation  that  ^legissun  was  one  hundred 
years  old.  The  time  came  when  none  was  alive  who 
remembered  him  as  a young  man.  The  respect  in 
which  the  people  held  him  increased  with  his  advancing 
years.  Whenever  any  question  arose  concerning  the 
customs  of  the  tribe  in  past  ages,  old  men  advised  in- 
quirers to  consult  IMegissun.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  new  religion  and  constant  contact  with  the  pale- 
face, the  ancient  traditions  lost  such  sharpness  of  out- 
line as  they  once  had,  and  were  often  distorted,  and 
robbed  of  their  significance  by  unconscious  mixture 
with  the  traditions  of  civilization.  Bible  stories,  for 
example,  sometimes  cropped  up  among  O jibway  m}'ths 
to  the  confusion  of  white  investigators  and  Indians 
alike.  When  anybody  wished  to  know  just  what  the 
ancient  legend  was,  he  was  referred  to  ^legissun. 

■ It  was  whispered,  too,  among  those  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  him  dated  only  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  the  reservation,  that  he  had  been  a Wabeno ; that  is, 
a master  of  certain  secret  medicine  rites,  and  more  than 
one  man  into  whose  family  sickness  came,  privately 
besought  ^Megissun  to  charm  the  evil  away.  Privately, 
because  not  only  were  the  Wabeno  practices  forbidden, 
but  also  because  the  seekers  for  help  were  Christians 
and  presumably  contemptuous  of  the  old  superstitions. 
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Privately,  too,  because  Megissun’s  peace  must  be  re- 
garded  if  advantage  were  to  be  taken  of  his  supposed 
magic,  for  Sibequay,  faithful  to  the  new  religion, 
frowned  on  all  forms  of  the  old,  and  unhesitatingly 
made  life  a burden  for  her  husband  for  his  soul’s  sake 
when  she  suspected  that  he  was  backsliding  from  the 
allegiance  to  Christianity  to  which  he  had  testified  by 
undergoing  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  As  for  Megis- 
sun  himself,  although  in  fact  he  never  had  been  a 
Wabeno,  he  never  denied  the  possession  of  magic  pow- 
er. As  the  present  gradually  became  an  indistinct  veil 
^ through  which  he  peered  at  days  long  past,  he  seemed 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  powers  that  new 
neighbors  attributed  to  him.  It  was  even  said  that 
Nanabozho  personally  supervised  the  youthful  vision, 
which  clung  more  tenaciously  to  the  old  man’s  mem- 
ory than  anything  else  in  his  experience,  and  which 
at  this  late  day  he  related  whenever  there  was  imagina- 
ble  provocation  for  the  tale.  He  did  not  say  to  anybody 
that  Nanabozho  did  not  appear  to  him  on  the  hilltop; 
when  the  question  was  raised,  his  eyes  took  on  their 
mistiest  expression,  his  lips  parted,  and  he  relapsed 
into  such  profound  reflection  that  his  visitors  went 
away  wondering  darkly  and  uncomfortably  if  it  might 
not  be,  after  all,  that  Nanabozho  existed,  and  that 
Megissun  were  in  some  degree  his  prophet. 

As  long  as  he  could  hobble  to  church,  he  was  assidu- 
ous in  attendance  at  services  on  Sundays.  He  learned 
the  responses,  and  raised  his  cracked  voice  on  the 
hymns,  and  he  said  Amen  at  the  appropriate  places 
with  emphasis  and  unction.  Yet  Sibequay,  shrewd  as 
ever,  looked  askance  at  him  even  when  he  was  most 
absorbed  in  religious  duty,  for  well  she  knew  that,  if 
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such  a thing  were  possible,  he  was  silently  apologizing 
to  the  manitos  for  thus  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
white  man’s  God.  Presumably  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  old  man  to  side  with  both  religions  at  precisely 
the  same  moment,  for  he  seldom  failed  to  retreat  from 
his  cabin  of  a Sunday  afternoon  and  spend  hours  in  the 
woods,  beating  his  drum  softly,  and  singing  ancient 
prayers.  These  services  were  more  than  private ; they 
were  Megissun’s  secret,  and  wrathfully  he  resented 
Sibequay’s  efforts  to  discourage  them.  She  held  out 
the  terrors  of  hell  as  his  reward  for  worshiping  false 
gods,  and  Megissun  retorted  that  the  sign  of  the  water 
on  his  brow  was  security  against  such  a fate.  It  was 
by  a sort  of  tacit  compromise  that  he  took  his  drum 
to  the  w’oods  alone,  and  so  kept  the  house  free  from 
ceremonies  identified  with  pagan  doctrines,  but  Sibe- 
quay  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were,  for  she 
often  watched  his  forest  devotions  secretly,  her  heart 
aching  with  fear  lest  he  be  condemning  himself  to 
eternal  torment  thereby. 

After  the  time  came  when  Megissun  could  not  al- 
ways endure  the  long  walk  to  the  church,  he  retired 
to  a shorter  distance  from  the  cabin  for  his  prayers, 
and  the  sound  of  his  drum  was  distinctly  audible  from 
it.  Sibequay  was  scandalized  as  well  as  troubled  for 
her  husband’s  salvation.  If  she  could  hear,  the  neigh- 
bors would  hear,  and  word  would  be  taken  to  the 
missionary,  and  there  would  be  doubt  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  whole  family.  She  scolded  Megissun 
about  it,  but  he  laboriously  filled  his  pipe  and  set  it 
going  without  response,  sure  token  that  her  rebuke 
had  fallen  on  stubborn,  heedless  ears. 

One  Sunday  there  was  a tempestuous  rainfall,  and 
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not  even  Sibequay  went  to  church.  The  habit  of 
making  special  invocations  to  the  manitos  was  now 
fixed  on  the  old  man,  and,  as  the  hours  dragged  by, 
he  grew  restless.  At  last  he  took  down  his  drum,  and, 
with  no  word  of  apology  or  explanation,  began  his 
primitive  devotions.  The  drum  was  all  but  inaudible,. 
so  softly  did  he  beat,  and  his  voice  was  a mere  mur- 
mur, but  of  course  Sibequay  understood.  It  was 
sacrilege  in  a way,  for  she  regarded  her  dwelling  as 
sanctified  by  and  dedicated  to  the  true  faith  ; but  clearer 
in  her  mind  than  that  was  the  probable  consequence 
of  such  an  affront  to  the  Deity  she  had  learned  to 
fear.  Not  only  would  Megissun  be  damned,  but  such 
obnoxious  defiance  of  religious  propriety  might  readily 
drag  all  his  family  down  to  the  torrid  pit  with  him, 
Ibenese  and  Segwunequay  and  their  children,  Sibequay 
herself,  and  possibly  the  family  of  Tebikoosa  also. 

'‘Megissun  \”  she  cried,  “stop  it ! I won’t  have  it  in 
my  house!” 

“Let  me  alone,”  said  he,  intermitting  his  song  suffi- 
ciently for  the  harsh  reply. 

“You  must  stop !”  she  insisted  frantically.  “You’ll 
send  us  all  to  the  bad  place.  Stop  it,  Megissun,”  and 
she  laid  a restraining  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Go  away,  woman,”  he  retorted,  trying  to  turn 
from  her. 

Beside  herself  with  anxiety  and  anger  together, 
Sibequay  snatched  the  drum  from  his  feeble  hands, 
dropped  it  on  the  floor,  and  put  her  foot  through  it. 

“Now  you  have  to  stop,”  said  she. 

Megissun  stared  at  her,  his  lips  quivering,  his  whole 
frame  in  a tremble.  Presently  he  dragged  himself’ 
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slowly  to  his  feet,  stooped  painfully,  and  lifted  the 
wrecked  drum,  and  started  for  the  door. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  cried  his  wife,  in  fresh 
apprehension,  and  with  the  beginning  of  remorse  biting 
at  her  heart. 

“I  am  going  my  own  way,”  he  answered,  and  raised 
the  latch. 

“You  must  not  go  out  in  such  a rain,”  she  urged, 
approaching  him. 

He  turned  upon  her  with  a look  that  awed  her,  his 
aged  limbs  suddenly  firm,  his  eyes  as  bright  as  when 
she  first  knew  him  a long,  long  time  ago. 

“Don’t  touch  me !”  he  warned,  and  his  voice  was 
strikingly  clear,  the  tone  vibrant  with  the  spirit  of 
command.  She  could  not  disregard  his  assumption  of 
authority,  and  so  she  stood,  terrified  and  remorseful, 
while  Ibenese  and  Segwunequay  and  the  children 
looked  on  in  silent  wonder.  “I  am  going  my  own 
way,  alone,”  said  Megissun. 

He  hobbled  through  the  pelting  rain  to  Tebikoosa’s, 
and  there  his  spirit  broke.  In  childish,  faltering  ac- 
cents he  babbled  forth  his  complaint,  displayed  his 
ruined  drum,  as  a baby  might  show  a broken  toy,  and 
whined  about  Sibequay  as  a child  whines  of  the 
tyranny  of  a larger  playmate. 

“This  must  be  my  hom.e  now,”  was  the  burden  of 
his  plaint.  “I  never  will  set  foot  again  in  a house 
where  Sibequay  lives.” 

Tebikoosa  was  infinitely  distressed.  Such  a break 
in  the  family  relations  seemed  irreparable,  a disaster 
which  had  not  a single  palliative  feature.  He  sat  mis- 
erably silent,  unable  to  find  a word  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  Megissun’s  protests,  which  was  still  at  its  heigh", 
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when  Sibequay  came  in,  wet  and  flustered.  Megissun 
stopped  his  talk  then,  gave  one  resentful  look  at  his 
wife,  and  turned  his  back  upon  her.  Tebikoosa  was  as 
motionless  as  his  children,  who  stood  in  a group, 
startled  into  statuesque  repose  by  the  extraordinary  oc- 
currence, for  never  in  their  recollection  had  family 
dissension  been  productive  of  more  than  scolding, 
which  children  of  all  races  learn  to  ignore.  Mahnge- 
quay  was  hurriedly  building  a fire,  the  only  active 
person  in  the  cabin. 

“He  will  catch  cold,”  said  Sibequay,  in  evident 
embarrassment,  “and  at  his  time  of  life  that  will  be 
dangerous.” 

“You  are  as  likely  to  catch  cold  yourself,”  Mahnge- 
quay  responded  with  a sharpness  of  tone  that  told  on 
which  side  her  sympathy  lay,  “and  you  are  none  too 
young  to  take  risks.  I am  building  a fire,”  she  went 
on,  with  rising  voice,  “that  my  father  may  dry  himself, 
and  you  are  welcome  to  dry  by  the  same  fire.” 

“I’m  not  wet  enough  to  hurt,”  Sibequay  declared, 
ignoring  unfilial  thrusts.  “I  put  on  my  shawl.  He 
took  nothing  to  protect  himself — not  even  his  hat.  I 
couldn’t  stop  him.  I didn’t  drive  him  out.” 

Nobody  had  said  she  drove  her  husband  forth. 
Sibequay  was  merely  defending  herself  against  her 
own  conscience. 

“I  will  not  stay  in  the  house  where  Sibequay  stays,” 
croaked  Megissun,  trying  to  rise. 

Tebikoosa  roused  himself  to  action.  “Sit  still, 
Megissun,”  said  he,  putting  his  hands  on  the  old  man’s 
shoulders.  “You  need  not  leave  my  house  until  you 
wish  to,  for  you  are  my  guest,  but  you  must  not  go 
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merely  because  I have  another  guest.  There  is  room 
for  all  here.” 

Megissun’s  response  was  an  inarticulate,  discon- 
tented mumbling,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  resist  his 
son-in-law.  He  settled  himself  on  the  rude  chair  and 
hitched  it  about  so  as  to  be  as  near  the  fire  and  as  far 
from  Sibequay  as  possible. 

“You  should  be  in  your  own  home,”  said  Sibequay, 
in  a gloomy  tone  suggestive  of  struggle  between  unex- 
pressed regret  and  desire  to  dominate. 

“A  man  has  the  right  to  his  drum,”  Megissun  re- 
torted. “It  is  every  Indian’s  right.  No  one  knows  that 
better  than  Sibequay.” 

“Yes,”  she  admitted,  “that  is  right,  but  one  who 
has  been  baptized  should  not  pray  to  the  old,  dead 
gods  in  his  home.” 

“A  man  has  the  right  to  pray  as  he  likes.  I sing 
the  songs  in  the  Christian  church.  That  should  be 
enough  for  you.” 

Sibequay’s  lips  parted  to  utter  a counter  argument, 
but  Tebikoosa  raised  his  hand  in  warning,  and  Mahng- 
equay,  rising  suddenly  from  the  now  crackling  fire, 
gave  her  such  a look  of  indignation  that  the  mother 
checked  her  words.  So  silence  fell  on  the  disturbed 
household,  and  it  remained  unbroken  until  the  rain 
ceased.  Then  Sibequay  put  on  her  shawl. 

“Will  you  come  home?”  she  asked  in  a general  way, 
but  Megissun  took  the  question  properly  and  replied, 
“My  hom.e  is  where  I have  the  right  to  sing  the  prayers 
of  my  people  in  the  way  of  my  people.  My  home  is 
here.” 

His  wife  stood  hesitant  a moment.  Nobody  spoke 
to  her,  and  presently  she  returned  to  her  cabin  alone. 
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Three  days  passed  during  which  Megissun,  despite 
the  care  Mahngequay  gave  him,  developed  a racking 
cough.  Sibequay  came  as  far  as  the  door  several 
times,  but  she  did  not  enter.  After  inquiring  for  her 
husband’s  health,  she  hastened  back  and  applied  her- 
self with  all  possible  energy  to  the  completion  of  a 
task  the  like  of  -which  had  not  been  hers  for  many 
years.'  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  she  called  at  Tebi- 
koosa’s  with  a bulky  object  concealed  under  her  shawl. 

“His  cough  is  very  bad,”  said  Alahngequay,  at  the 
door,  before  any  questions  were  asked. 

“I  can  cure  it  if  he  will  let  me,“  Sibequay  responded 
apprehensively,  and  this  time  she  went  in.  It  was 
a warm  evening,  but  there  was  a fire  on  the  old  man’s 
account,  and  Megissun  sat  before  it.  All  the  children 
were  out  of  doors  except  Redcloud,  who,  now  full 
grown,  was  smoking  a pipe  by  an  open  window. 

Sibequay  went  to  IMegissun  and  stood  beside  him, 
motionless  a moment.  He  saw  who  she  was,  but  he 
gave  no  sign.  Presently  she  unfolded  her  shawl  and 
showed  him  a drum,  newly  made  with  her  own  hands 
in  the  traditional  way.  Its  frame  was  of  ash,  its  head 
of  untanned  deerskin,  and  no  nail  or  hempen  cord  was 
employed  to  hold  the  skin  in  place,  taut  and  resonant. 
All  the  binding  thongs  were  of  deerskin,  too,  woven 
hard,  and  the  ends  looped  together  to  form,  a handle, 
all  in  just  the  way  of  the  drums  that  Megissun  had 
made  for  himself  many  times  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life.  And  on  one  head  Sibequay  had  painted  a 
dark  smooch  that  Indian  imagination  might  recognize 
as  a buffalo  head,  the  Megissun  totem. 

She  held  the  article  toward  her  husband,  and  he 
looked  up  at  her  mistily,  his  lips  widely  parted.  “Take 
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it,  Megissun,”  said  she,  putting  the  drum  against  his 
hands.  As  if  in  a maze,  he  took  it,  ran  his  withered 
fingers  over  the  head  and  around  the  frame ; he  let  the 
instrument  depend  by  the  handle  from  his  thumb  and 
forefinger ; gingerly,  as  if  some  carking  doubt  were 
troubling  him,  he  tapped  the  head.  At  length  he  drew 
a long  breath. 

“I  think  ril  be  better  off  at  home,”  said  he,  in  a 
tone  hardly  above  a whisper. 

Sibequay  helped  him  to  his  feet,  and  Redcloud  laid 
down  his  pipe  and  offered  to  assist.  Megissun  accepted 
his  aid,  and,  stumbling  feebly  between  wife  and  grand- 
son, he  returned  to  his  own  cabin.  Arrived  there,  he 
made  sure  of  Redcloud’s  companionship  for  a time  by 
telling  him  of  a canoe  journey  he  had  accomplished 
in  the  remote  past.  The  story  was  not  very  entertain- 
ing, it  had  no  especial  point  of  interest  to  the  young 
listener,  but  finally  Megissun  said,  “And  this  was  the 
song  of  that  journey.”  Then  the  point  was  clear,  for 
the  old  man  raised  his  new  drum  and  beat  upon  it 
while  he  sang  a traveling  song.  The  story  had  been 
invented,  or  recalled,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
the  performance  of  an  ancient  song  of  a kind  that 
would  not  offend  Sibequay,  and  yet  would  indicate  that 
with  the  drum  he  accepted  also  her  apology. 

Redcloud  so  understood  it,  and  was  happy,  and, 
when  at  last  he  set  forth  for  his  own  home,  he  left 
Sibequay  with  a satisfied  smile  on  her  face. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 
megissun’s  long  journey. 

The  old  woman’s  skill  in  the  administration  of  In- 
dian remedies  did  not  avail  to  prolong  Megissun’s  life 
by  many  days  thereafter.  She  early  perceived  the 
doubtful  issue  of  her  efforts,  or  rather  their  certain 
failure,  and  she  sent  for  the  schoolmaster,  who  kept 
a chest  of  white-man  medicines  for  general  use,  and 
whose  services,  and  those  of  his  sympathetic  wife, 
were  always  at  the  command  of  the  sick  and  aged. 
The  schoolmaster  was  enough  of  a physician  to  know 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  await  the  end,  for, 
although  Megissun  coughed,  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  he  suffered  from  definite  illness.  His  worn  frame 
could  not  endure  an  extra  strain,  that  was  all.  Medi- 
cines, therefore,  were  given  to  him  more  to  satisfy 
Sibequay  than  in  the  hope  of  saving  a waning  life. 

The  missionary,  at  Sibequay ’s  earnest  request,  also 
came.  He  was  proficient  in  Ojibway,  and  he  knew 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  mental  level  of  his  parish. 
For  a long  time  he  talked  with  Megissun  of  faith  and 
repentance,  and  the  various  doctrines  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances ; he  prayed  by  the  old  man’s  bed- 
side, and  Megissun  uttered  a fervent  “Amen !”  at  the 
end ; the  missionary  sang  a hymn,  and  Megissun  added 
his  wavering  voice  to  the  tune. 

Sibequay  was  greatly  relieved.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  one  who  had  been  so  devout  a listener  to  and 
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participant  in  a service  for  the  dying,  could  hardly 
fail  to  make  a lasting  impression  on  the  Almighty  and 
induce  Him  to  pardon  the  childish  profanity  of  pagan 
prayers  to  the  accompaniment  of  a drum. 

“I  want  Redcloud,”  said  Megissun,  some  time  after 
the  missionary  had  departed. 

Redcloud  was  there  at  the  time,  awed  and  sorrowful. 
He  sat  beside  his  grandfather’s  bed  and,  for  the  last 
time,  heard  the  tale  of  the  vision.  The  words  came 
slowly,  there  were  pauses  between,  but  none  were  for- 
gotten. The  picture  was  as  real  to  Megissun  then  as 
ever  it  had  been,  never  had  he  been  more  convinced  of 
its  genuine  symbolism. 

“There  were  many  years,”  he  added  at  the  end, 
“when  I waited  to  see  you,  my  grandson.  I had  faith 
that  you  would  come,  and  you  did,  and  my  life  was 
better  for  it.  Then,  old  though  I was,  I thought  I 
should  live  to  see  the  crisis  set  forth  in  the  vision.  I 
shall  not  see  it,  for  I have  to  go  upon  a long  jour- 
ney, but  the  crisis  will  come,  Redcloud,  and  you  will 
meet  it  as  the  manitos  foretold.  The  manitos,  Red- 
cloud, the  manitos  of  your  people ” 

His  thoughts  seemed  to  wander,  for  he  hesitated,  and 
his  eyes  wavered.  A fit  of  coughing  disturbed  him 
before  he  could  go  on,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it 
was  apparently  along  a different  line. 

“I  came  to  believe  that  the  Beast  was  the  white  race, 
Redcloud.  I am  not  sure,  but  you  will  know  when  it 
faces  you.  There  will  be  no  doubt  then,  for  the  mani- 
tos, the  manitos  of  your  people — they  are  not  the  same 
as  the  spirits  of  the  whites — Gitche  Manito  is  God, 
we  know  that,  Amen! — but  I have  heard  them,  I, 
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Megissun  who  speaks  to  you,  I have  heard  and  seen 

the  manitos  of  your  people ” 

The  old  man  sank  back,  exhausted,  and  the  silent, 
awed  sons,  daughters,  grandchildren  and  wife,  thought 
the  end  had  come,  he  lay  so  still.  But  presently  re- 
newed fire  came  into  his  sunken  eyes,  and  he  struggled 
to  a sitting  posture,  helped  by  Tebikoosa  and  Ibenese, 
who  anticipated  his  desire. 

‘'Neen  teweigan”  (my  drum)  he  whispered. 
Redcloud  handed  him  the  instrument  that  Sibequay 
had  made.  He  could  not  sustain  its  trivial  weight, 
and  Sibequay  herself,  knowing  that  her  husband  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  Pauguk,  and  wished  to  sing  his 
death  song,  held  the  drum  in  position  for  him. 

“A  hymn,  Megissun,”  she  pleaded  in  a faltering 
whisper,  “a  hymn  of  the  church.” 

Megissun  appeared  not  to  hear  her,  and  she 
trem.bled.  Not  only  was  she  awed  by  the  majesty  of 
death,  not  only  was  she  grieved  at  the  passing  of  her 
life  mate,  but  she  quivered  with  anxiety  lest  in  his 
last  moment  he  should  recant  his  conversion  and  seal 
his  doom  by  an  invocation  to  the  dead  gods  of  the 
Ojibways.  It  was  on  the  edge  of  her  loyal  impulse  to 
start  a hymn — the  Traveler’s  Old  Hundredth,  which 
Megissun  knew  better  than  any  other  song  of  the 
church — in  the  hope  that  he  would  join  his  voice  to 
hers,  but  grief  and  awe  paralyzed  her  throat,  and  she 
could  only  stand  in  the  anguish  of  silent  fear. 

The  old  man  tapped  lightly  on  the  drumhead,  and 
all  strained  their  ears  to  hear. 

‘‘Mahnoo  nenah  ningamahjah ” 

It  was  little  more  than  a whisper  at  first,  but  the 
words  were  distinguishable,  and  they  seemed  to  in- 
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spire  the  singer  with  superhuman  strength,  for  his 
voice  rose  with  the  onward  march  of  the  melody,  the 
tremulous  huskiness  of  age  cleared  away,  and,  with 
the  steadiness  though  not  with  the  power  of  a young 
man,  Megissun  sang  to  the  end  the  most  majestic  song 
that  ever  originated  with  a primitive  people.  His 
words  were : 

Mourn  ye  not ; I am  going  far,  very  far  away. 

Mourn  ye  not;  I go  upon  a journey; 

Mourn  ye  not;  my  journey  is  eternal. 

I,  Megissun,  soon  will  have  departed. 

Was  it  Christian,  or  pagan?  Did  it  testify  to  faith 
in  God,  or  in  the  manitos?  Sibequay  could  not  tell. 
It  was  an  ancient  song  of  her  people  adapted  by  Megis- 
sun to  his  supreme  moment,  and  it  might  be  interpreted 
as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  nature  of  the 
long  journey,  or  of  doubt  whether  God  or  the  manitos 
would  be  his  guide  upon  the  unseen  pathway. 

His  wavering  eyes  told  his  sons  that  he  could  no 
more,  and  they  laid  him  back.  Feebly  he  turned  until 
his  gaze  rested  on  Redcloud.  His  lips  moved.  They 
seemed  to  frame  the  words  “The  manitos  of  your 
people,”  but  no  sound  issued  until  a convulsive  sigh 
proclaimed  that  the  cords  that  bound  the  old  man’s 
soul  to  mortal  life  were  snapped,  and  that  he  had  be- 
gun the  journey  eternal. 

This  was  in  the  forenoon.  By  evening  news  of  the 
event  had  traveled  to  the  several  ends  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and,  in  pairs,  and  groups,  and  singly,  the  people 
began  to  wend  their  ways  to  Megissun’s  cabin.  Sibe- 
quay and  the  young  women,  meantime,  had  worked 
hard  to  bake  cakes  and  prepare  dishes  of  maple  sugar 
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for  the  friends  who  would  come  to  relieve  the  soul  of 
Megissun  of  loneliness  in  the  first  stage  of  his  journey. 

The  first  to  arrive  was  Greensky,  himself  an  old 
man,  the  undisputed  leading  singer  of  the  community. 
Greensky  could  not  read,  but  he  brought  a book  with 
him,  nevertheless,  a tiny  volume  containing  favorite 
hymns  translated  by  the  missionary  into  Ojibway.  He 
entered  the  cabin  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  With 
no  word  or  nod  of  greeting  to  the  assembled  family, 
he  took  a seat  near  the  death  bed  and  waited.  Two 
women  came  next,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
uttering  no  word,  and  then  a man  drifted  noiselessly 
in,  and  after  him  three  other  men  and  a woman. 
Greensky  opened  his  book  and  began  to  sing  softly. 
As  soon  as  the  others  caught  his  words  they  joined  in 
the  hymn,  and  sang  with  the  leader  through  all  its 
many  stanzas  to  the  end.  Followed  an  interval  of 
silence,  and  then  another  hymn,  begun  in  the  same  way 
without  announcement,  swelled  by  all  voices,  carried 
through  in  an  imperfect,  jarring  unison  to  the  last 
word.  For  an  hour  or  more  silence  and  hymns  alter- 
nated, friends  from  distant  cabins  drifting  noiselessly 
in,  one  after  another,  until  the  cabin  was  crowded. 

The  cakes  and  sugar  were  on  a table  where  all  could 
see.  One  of  the  earliest  comers  helped  himself  to  a 
morsel.  Greensky  reached  to  the  table  and  broke  off 
a piece  of  sugar.  The  others,  as  they  were  so  inclined, 
partook  of  the  refreshments,  and  presently  some  who 
had  come  early  drifted  out  as  silently  as  they  came. 
Their  places  were  taken  by  others,  and  new  voices  were 
joined  in  the  hymns. 

Until  after  midnight  the  succession  of  newcomers 
was  almost  constant,  and  when  more  departed  than 
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arrived  there  were  yet  enough  of  those  who  had  waited 
for  a late  hour  to  keep  the  company  nearly  intact  in 
the  mass,  and  frequently  varied  in  its  make-up  of  indi- 
viduals. None  came  who  did  not  sing  and  partake  of 
cakes  and  sugar.  Greensky  remained  until  sunrise,  and 
at  the  last  there  were  with  him  not  less  than  a dozen 
neighbors  besides  the  immediate  members  of  the 
family ; but  at  sunrise  all  departed,  for  in  the  light  of 
day  the  soul  of  Megissun  would  be  in  no  need  of  com- 
panionship. 

With  the  second  night,  again  came  Greensky  and 
his  book,  and  after  him  the  neighbors  from  all  over 
the  reservation,  drifting  silently  in,  singing,  partaking 
of  cakes  and  sugar,  drifting  out  again,  the  places  of 
the  going  continually  filled  by  newcomers,  until  an- 
other sunrise;  and,  as  it  was  the  first  and  second 
nights,  so  was  it  the  third ; and,  after  the  third  sun- 
rise, the  body  of  Megissun  was  taken  to  its  last  resting 
place,  and  the  burial  service  of  a Christian  church  was 
read  over  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

REDCLOUD  IN  PERIL. 

The  friendship  between  Redcloud  and  Lawrence 
was  not  aifected  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  In- 
dian’s rejection  of  the  opportunity  for  education  af- 
forded him  by  the  white  man. 

“So  you  couldn’t  stand  it?”  was  Lawrence’s  only 
comment,  when  he  came  the  summer  following  to  the 
reservation ; “well,  such  chances  don’t  come  twice. 
How’s  the  fishing?” 

The  artist  spent  much  of  his  time  every  summer 
on  or  near  the  reservation,  and  Redcloud  was  always 
with  him.  In  the  winter,  Redcloud  went  to  the  lum- 
ber camps,  where  he  worked  as  other  Indians  worked, 
a few  days  at  a time,  taking  a vacation  whenever  the 
discipline  and  monotonous  procedure  of  camp  life 
palled  on  him.  He  came  home  each  summer  with  less 
money  than  would  take  him  comfortably  through  it 
without  labor,  and  with  a .stronger  disinclination  to 
regular  employment  than  he  felt  in  the  cold  season. 
Consequently  the  pursuits  of  Lawrence  were  a god- 
send to  him,  for  not  only  did  they  fill  in  the  hours 
pleasantly,  but  there  was  a modest  income  derivable 
from  them,  the  artist  paying  his  helper  and  model 
quite  enough  to  keep  him  in  tobacco  and  as  much 
liquor  as  was  good  for  him.  Lawrence  continued  to 
turn  off  Indian  pictures  with  intermittent  industry, 
and  the  sale  of  portrait  studies  of  Redcloud  contributed 
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more  than  any  other  single  item  to  the  artist’s  re- 
sources. 

“Redcloud,”  said  the  painter,  on  his  arrival  one 
June  day,  “let’s  go  down  to  ’Gawas  Bay  and  see  what 
we  can  do  with  the  hotel  people.  Some  of  my  patrons 
are  to  be  there  this  season,  and  through  them  I may 
pick  up  others.  And  you  ought  to  pick  up  a good  bit 
of  money  by  hiring  out  as  paddler  and  guide.  You 
know  about  the  hotel,  don’t  you  ?” 

Yes,  Redcloud  knew  about  it.  The  hotel  at  Agawas 
Bay  had  been  in  existence  two  years.  Situated  on  a 
rocky  point  that  commanded  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
prospects  of  northwestern  Lake  Huron,  and  so  built 
that  a portion  of  its  piazzas  overhung  the  water, 
flanked  by  virgin  forests  on  the  land  side,  miles  from 
any  habitation  of  the  whites,  it  attracted  lovers  of  the 
wilderness  who  found  no  little  special  interest  in  an 
Indian  camip  within  easy  walk  of  the  house.  The 
Agawas  region  was  a favorite  resort  of  the  Ojibways 
during  the  summer.  They  went  there  partly  for  a 
season  of  recreation,  resorting  to  the  ancient  m.anner 
of  life  in  wigwams,  and  depending  largely  on  fishing 
for  subsistence  during  their  stay ; and  they  were  partly 
drawn  by  the  blueberries  that  grew  in  extravagant 
abundance  thereabout.  The  Indians  gathered  them  in 
some  slight  measure  for  the  market  at  the  Soo,  but 
more  for  their  own  consumption  in  the  winter. 

The  venturesome  hotel  proprietor  had  encouraged 
the  Indians  to  continue  their  sumimer  camp  near  his 
house,  and  had  tried  to  persuade  them  to  don  their 
ancient  dress  while  living  there,  to  the  end  that 
picturesqueness  might  be  added  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  simple  life  in  which  his  guests  were  generally 
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interested.  A very  few  of  the  Indians  complied  witfi 
the  request  as  to  garb,  but  most  of  them  clung  to  the 
makeshift  garments  approximating  to  the  dress  of 
civilization  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  some 
of  them,  since  childhood.  Lawrence  had  a sufficient 
eye  to  the  main  chance  to  see  that  a handsome  young 
fellow  like  Redcloud  would  easily  become  a favorite 
with  the  hotel  people  if  he  would  ply  his  canoe  for 
hire,  garbed  in  the  ancient  way. 

The  lure  of  money  was  not  such  an  incentive  to 
Redcloud  as  the  possibility  of  spending  the  summer 
with  his  friend,  and,  as  Lawrence  was  quite  decided 
to  put  in  a part  of  the  season  at  Agawas  Bay,  the  young 
O jibway  took  little  thought  about  the  matter,  but  as- 
sented at  once.  They  journeyed  by  canoe  and  arrived 
at  the  camp  near  the  hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
they  left  the  reservation.  Lawrence  advised  against 
setting  up  an  independent  wigwam.  For  himself  he 
purposed  to  build  a rustic  studio  on  the  lake  shore, 
and  he  would  board  at  the  hotel  until  it  was  finished. 
Redcloud  found  quarters  in  one  of  the  larger  wigwams 
established  there  by  a family  from  the  reservation. 

Few  guests  had  arrived  at  the  hotel  thus  early  in  the 
season,  and  for  some  days,  therefore,  Redcloud  was 
more  occupied  in  helping  Lawrence  build  his  studio 
than  in  paddling  his  canoe,  but  he  did  have  an  occa- 
sional patron  in  the  person  of  a city  man  who  wanted 
to  troll  for  pike,  and  the  ridiculous  ease  with  which 
money  was  earned  in  this  way  impressed  the  Indian 
deeply.  It  was  difficult  to  spend  his  money  there.  The 
nearest  store  was  at  a crossroads  settlement,  where 
there  was  a railroad  station,  some  miles  inland.  It 
was  reached  by  a winding  river  that  debouched  into 
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the  lake  a mile  or  more  from  the  hotel,  and  there  was 
also  a little  used  trail  through  the  forest.  Lawrence 
now  and  then  had  to  make  trips  to  the  store,  and  he 
always  traveled  with  Redcloud  in  the  canoe,  unless 
there  were  unusually  large  parcels  to  bring  back,  in 
which  case  they  took  one  of  the  hotel  rowboats ; and 
when  they  did  this,  Redcloud  had  his  first  experience 
with  that  craft  of  civilization. 

When  the  rude  but  picturesque  shack  that  Lawrence 
called  his  studio  was  ready  for  occupancy,  the  artist 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a journey 
to  the  Soo  for  some  of  the  furnishings,  and  Redcloud 
paddled  him  one  morning  to  the  crossroads  settle- 
ment in  time  for  the  train.  Lawrence  was  gone  two 
days,  and  it  was  during  his  absence  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Gregory  and  their  daughter,  Kate,  arrived  at 
Agawas  Bay.  The  accidents  of  travel  brought  them 
there  in  company  with  a Miss  Blaisdell  and  her  moth- 
er, of  whom  no  more  need  be  said  than  that,  when 
they  found  that  Agawas  Bay  did  not  afford  them 
proper  excuse  for  the  display  of  the  considerable 
variety  of  wearing  apparel  with  which  their  trunks 
were  filled,  they  departed  to  regions,  wherever  they 
may  be,  upon  which  the  forest  lover  looks,  when  he 
cannot  help  it,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and 
from  which  he  flees  as  the  Blaisdell  ladies  fled  from 
^Gawas.  But  Miss  Blaisdell  was  with  Miss  Gregory 
when  that  young  lady  first  laid  eyes  on  Redcloud.  It 
was  in  the  edge  of  the  long  northern  evening.  They 
had  arrived  at  the  hotel  just  before  supper,  and,  with 
two  or  three  hours  of  full  daylight  remaining,  nothing 
would  do  but  they  must  pick  their  way  over  the  rocks 
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to  the  Indian  ‘Village,”  as  the  hotel  man  called  the 
Ojibway  camp. 

Redcloud  was  just  from  supper,  also.  He  stood 
with  folded  arms  at  the  margin  of  the  lake,  gazing 
westward,  the  direction  of  his  home,  where  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  were,  and  of  the  Soo,  whither  his 
friend  had  gone.  Near  him  lay  his  overturned  canoe. 
The  two  eagle  feathers  projecting  from  his  head- 
dress caught  the  sun’s  rays  and  threw  them  back  as 
if  they  were  of  burnished  metal ; his  long  hair,  and 
the  fringes  on  his  shirt  and  leggings,  fluttered  gently 
in  the  evening  breeze ; his  dark  face,  seen  in  profile, 
seemed  the  embodiment  of  thought  in  bronze. 

“Oh ! look.  Miss  Blaisdell !”  exclaimed  Miss  Greg- 
ory, halting  suddenly,  and  speaking  in  a tone  of  awe 
but  little  above  a whisper. 

“That  animated  statue?”  returned  her  companion; 
“at  least,  I suppose  he’s  animated.  Isn’t  he  perfectly 
great !” 

“But  I know  him!”  was  Miss  Gregory’s  response. 
“I’m  sure  I do.  There  can’t  be  two  such  Indians  in 
the  world.  I’m  going  to  speak  to  him.” 

“What!”  gasped  Miss  Blaisdell,  but  she  was  not  as 
shocked  as  her  tone  would  have  implied,  apparently, 
for  she  followed  quickly  when  her  companion  went 
toward  the  Indian. 

Redcloud  heard  them  and  turned  slowly.  He  saw 
a pale,  slender  girl  whose  sparkling  eyes  seemed  to 
take  him  in  hungrily;  he  saw  that  she  impulsively 
held  out  her  hand,  and  his  native  politeness  dictated 
that  he  should  put  forth  his  own.  Before  he  was  fully 
aware  of  what  was  taking  place,  the  pale  girl  had 
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grasped  his  hand  in  the  friendliest  way,  and  she  w’as 
saying,  “Excuse  me,  you  are  Redcloud,  are  you  not?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “that  my  name,”  and,  Indian 
though  he  was,  his  eyes  were  openly  expressive  of 
wonder. 

‘T  knew  I could  not  be  mistaken,”  said  Miss  Greg- 
ory, as  she  dropped  his  hand  and  laughed  a little  to 
cover  emxbarrassm.ent  that  followed  suddenly  on  her 
impulsiveness.  “You  see,”  she  added  hastily,  “I  am 
a friend  of  your  friend,  Alfred  Lawrence.  I have 
seen  his  pictures  of  you,  and  I have  one  of  them  in 
my  homie.” 

Redcloud's  features  reassumed  their  habitual  re- 
pose. The  pretty  little  m.ystery  was  explained,  and 
this  pale  girl,  as  a friend  of  Alfred  Lawrence,  was 
welcom.e.  Perhaps  he  would  have  said  so  if  it  had  been 
practicable  to  express  himself  in  O jibway,  but  there 
was  no  need  of  words  from  him  to  keep  the  talk  going, 
not  while  3.1iss  Blaisdell  was  present. 

“Oh !”  she  exclaimed,  “then  this  is  the  original  of 
the  beautiful  painting  you  told  me  about  in  the  train. 
I rememxber  you  said  you  rather  expected  to  see  him 
before  your  visit  was  over.  Well,  ^liss  Gregory,  I 
quite  agree  with  you.  He  is  certainly  a handsome 
type.  I'm  not  sure  that  I shouldn't  go  as  far  as  you 
do,  and  call  him  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world.” 

“Why,  IMiss  Blaisdell!”  said  the  other,  plainly  an- 
noyed, “you  mustn’t  think  you  are  talking  to  a statue. 
Redcloud  understands  English,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes.”  replied  the  Indian  simply.  “Xo  speak  Eng- 
lish pretty  well.” 

“You  see.  Miss  Blaisdell.  You  must  be  careful  how 
you  talk  enthusiastic  nonsense  to  an  Indian’s  face.” 
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Miss  Blaisdell  was  not  of  the  kind  who  are  readily 
abashed.  Delicate  rebukes  failed  ever  to  pierce  her 
armor  of  feminine  assurance.  “I  don’t  care,”  she  re- 
torted merrily,  “you  did  say  it,  and  if  I were  the  In- 
dian I should  be  offended  at  you  for  trying  to  deny 
it.” 

Miss  Gregory  bitterly  regretted  that  this  chance  ac- 
quaintance was  present  to  mar  her  first  meeting  with 
the  man  whose  portrait  she  had  admired  from  the  day 
she  saw  it  in  Lawrence’s  studio,  but  she  was  tactful 
enough  to  gloss  over  a situation  which  was,  to  her, 
excessively  distasteful. 

“Redcloud  will  not  misunderstand  me,*’  she  said, 
looking  at  the  Indian  quite  gravely,  although  she 
smiled  as  she  spoke;  “I  thought  his  picture  as  painted 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  represented  a very  handsome  man, 
and,  as  I believe  everything  Mr.  Lawrence  tells  me,  I 
am  sure  it  was  the  picture  of  a good  man.  I hope 
you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  to  you  as  I did.  I 
have  seen  so  much  of  your  portrait  that  when  I saw 
you  it  was  like  looking  at  an  old  friend.” 

She  paused,  but  the  Indian  had  nothing  to  say.  He 
merely  maintained  his  attitude  of  unaffected  dignity. 
Miss  Blaisdell  ran  her  fingers  over  the  beadwork  on 
his  sleeve. 

“Isn’t  it  elegant!”  she  gushed.  “Did  you  do  it?” 

“Me  and  my  sister,”  said  Redcloud. 

“Is  Mr.  Lawrence  here?”  asked  Miss  Gregory. 

“Lawrence  gone  Soo,”  Redcloud  replied.  “Come 
back  tomorrow,  I think.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  It  was  he  who  told  us  about 
this  place,  which  is  very  beautiful.  I know  I shall 
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like  it  here.  Come,  Miss  Blaisdell,  we  must  return  to 
the  hotel  before  they  get  anxious  about  us.” 

'‘Fudge !”  returned  Miss  Blaisdell,  “they  know 
w’here  we  are.  I want  a canoe  ride.  You’re  one  of 
the  Indians  the  landlord  told  us  about,  aren’t  you?  I 
mean,  you  take  people  out  in  your  canoe?” 

“Yes,”  said  Redcloud. 

“Then,  let’s  return  to  the  hotel  by  water.  Miss 
Gregor}’.  Will  your  canoe  hold  two  persons?” 

The  Indian  smiled  faintly.  “You  sit  still?”  he  in- 
quired. “Canoe  hold  eight  if  they  sit  still.  It  tip  over 
with  one  if  he  no  sit  still.” 

“I  promise  not  to  stir.  Come,  ]\Iiss  Gregory,  let’s 
have  a voyage  around  the  point  of  the  hotel  with  a 
real  live  savage  to  paddle  us.” 

l\Iiss  Gregory  glanced  quickly  at  the  Indian’s  face. 
It  was  as  imm.obile  as  if  he  had  never  heard  an  Eng- 
lish word.  She  hesitated  for  an  imperceptible  moment, 
and  then  assented  to  her  companion’s  suggestion. 

Redcloud  accordingly  launched  his  canoe  and 
brought  it  to  a convenient  boarding  place,  where  he 
held  it  while  IMiss  Blaisdell,  laughing  excitedly,  and 
■Miss  Gregory,  with  grave  circumspection,  stowed 
themselves  on  the  bottom.  It  was  but  the  briefest 
trip,  and,  as  the  young  ladies  obeyed  his  injunction 
literally,  and  sat  motionless,  the  hotel  landing  was 
made  without  mishap.  The  elder  Gregorys  and  i^'.Irs. 
Blaisdell  were  on  the  piazza,  with  other  guests,  and 
there  were  some  expressions  of  mild  astonishment 
when  the  canoe  rounded  the  point.  ^Ir.  Gregory  and 
the  landlord  stepped  down  to  the  landing  to  help  the 
passengers  debark,  ^liss  Gregory  then  turned  to  Red- 
cloud, proffering  him  a twenty-five-cent  piece. 
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‘Ts  that  right?”  she  asked. 

“Lawrence’s  friends  my  friends,”  said  Redcloud. 
“No  take  something.” 

“But  that  won’t  do,”  she  responded  seriously.  “I 
am  going  to  be  here  a long  time,  all  summer,  I think. 
I shall  want  many  rides.  If  you  won’t  take  pay,  I 
must  find  another  Indian  to  do  my  paddling.” 

Redcloud  held  out  his  hand.  “Quarter  too  much,’^ 
said  he.  “This  pay  part  next  time.” 

“Well,  if  there  isn’t  an  honest  Indian!”  cried  Miss 
Blaisdell,  who  had  watched  the  little  scene  interestedly. 

“Every  full-blood  is  honest,  miss,”  said  the  land- 
lord, and  Redcloud  paddled  away  to  the  sound  of  a 
discourse  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Ojibways; 
He  heard  the  words  without  noting  them  as  long  as 
he  was  within  hearing.  He  saw  his  course  across  the 
water  plainly  enough  to  avoid  error.  But  deep  in  his 
consciousness  was  the  sound  of  a sweet  voice  and  the 
image  of  a lovely  face.  Aye,  Alfred  Lawrence’s 
friend  was  welcome,  indeed! 

Redcloud  was  on  the  lake,  rowing  while  Mr.  Greg- 
ory trolled,  at  the  time  of  Lawrence’s  return,  and  the 
friends  did  not  meet  until  evening,  when  the  artist 
strolled  out  to  the  Indian  camp. 

“I  find  you’re  already  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
people  I know,”  said  Lawrence,  beginning  to  hunt 
through  one  pocket  after  another  for  his  tobacco  pouch, 
which  at  the  moment  lay  in  another  coat  in  his  studio. 

“Yes,”  Redcloud  responded,  “I  go  fishing  with 
Gregory  this  afternoon.” 

“And  you’ve  met  Kate — Miss  Gregory,  too.” 

“No,  she  meet  me.” 

“Well,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,”  and  Lawrence 
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smiled  in  lazy  amusement.  “You’ve  made  a hit  with 
her,  Redcloud.  She  thinks  you  the  handsomest  man 
she  ever  saw.” 

“Yes,  she  tell  me  so.” 

Lawrence  looked  just  a little  bev/ildered,  and  then 
thoughtful.  He  began  to  feel  of  the  outside  of  his 
pockets,  and  even  pinched  the  lining  of  his  coat. 

“Did  she?”  he  inquired  absently. 

“Comes  to  same  thing,”  Redcloud  replied,  falling 
into  his  friend’s  way  of  speech.  “Other  lady  say  Miss 
Gregory  say  so  when  she  see  my  picture  you  make, 
and  Miss  Gregory  don’t  say  no.” 

“Funny  how  these  white  women  will  say  such  things 
to  an  Indian’s  face,  isn’t  it?”  said  Lawrence.  “They 
wouldn’t  dream  of  talking  that  way  to  a white  m.an. 
I tell  you  what,  Redcloud,”  and  he  hesitated,  partly 
to  find  precisely  the  words  he  thought  would  best  con- 
vey a warning  to  his  friend,  and  partly  because  he  had 
come  to  that  stage  of  excessive  irritation  known  to 
every  man  who  fails  to  find  a familiar  article  in  its 
accustomed  place.  He  made  a rapid  exploration  of  all 
his  pockets  once  more,  and  then  rem.embered  the  other 
coat.  “I  say,  Redcloud,”  he  resumed,  “give  me  some 
tobacco.  I left  mine  in  the  shack.” 

The  Indian  quickly  produced  his  pouch,  and  Law- 
rence filled  his  pipe.  By  the  time  he  had  set  it  going, 
he  had  forgotten  the  warning  he  was  half  minded  to 
utter,  and  circumstances  so  shaped  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  again — which  is  not  to  say  that  a warn- 
ing would  have  exerted  the  slightest  influence  on  Red- 
cloud’s  future.  Speculation  may  be  exercised  at  will 
on  that  matter,  the  fact  being  that  the  Indian  was  not 
warned. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  INDIAN. 

Miss  Gregory  attached  Redcloud  to  herself  almost 
exclusively.  Early  in  the  summer,  when  she  found 
that  his  services  were  in  demand  by  other  visitors,  she 
arranged  with  him  that  he  should  regard  her  as  having 
a first  call  on  his  time,  and  his  ready  but  quiet  “Yes” 
to  her  question  on  this  matter  conveyed  no  hint  of  the 
profound  satisfaction  with  which  he  agreed.  Rare 
was  the  day  when  she  did  not  require  him  both  for 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  Sometimes  she  fished  from  a 
rowboat,  or  she  learned  from  him  how  to  handle  the 
oars ; sometimes  she  sat  in  the  canoe  while  he  paddled' 
her  on  excursions  among  the  islands  that  were,  to  her, 
veritable  voyages  of  discovery.  It  was  on  such  an 
excursion  that  they  came  to  a small  bay  whose  surface 
was  thickly  dotted  with  the  bloom  of  water  lilies.  Miss 
Gregory  was  aglow  with  admiration,  and  they  glided 
from  flower  to  flower,  he  plucking  the  best,  until  the 
canoe  between  them  was  so  full  that  the  blossomis  hung 
over  the  gunwales.  When  they  came  to  shore.  Red- 
cloud  helped  her  convey  the  fragrant  freight  to  the 
hotel  dining  tables,  which  they  decorated  profusely. 
At  the  end,  Miss  Gregory  chose  a large  blossom  and, 
obeying  a thoughtless  impulse,  held  it  against  his 
shoulder  while  she  eyed  the  effect  critically. 

“It  harmonizes,”  said  she.  “Will  you  wear  it,  Red- 
cloud?” 
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“Yes,”  he  answered,  like  a docile,  uncomprehending 
child. 

She  pinned  it  forthwith  to  his  deerskin  shirt,  bade 
him  call  for  her  at  the  usual  hour  next  day,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  no  further  thought  on  the  matter. 
Redcloud  wore  the  flower  until  it  was  brown  with  age, 
and  cast  it  off  only  when  his  employer  bade  him  do  so. 
She  thought  his  persistence  was  merely  an  instance 
of  the  typical  Indian’s  literal  obedience  to  commands. 

They  had  been  fishing  one  day,  and  were  about  to 
cross  a weed-grown  pool,  when  Miss  Gregory  rather 
abruptly  began  to  haul  in  her  line.  “This  will  do  for 
to-day,  Redcloud,”  she  said. 

He  ventured  a mild  protest.  “Always  pike  in  that 
hole,”  he  said,  with  a glance  at  the  weeds. 

“Let  them  wait  till  another  day;  we  have  enough 
here  to  prove  our  skill,”  and  she  looked  proudly  at 
three  large  pike  that  lay  between  her  and  the  oars- 
man. “A  friend  of  mine  is  coming  to-morrow,”  she 
added,  “ and  I shall  want  you  to  give  us  the  whole 
day.” 

He  turned  the  boat  about,  his  face  expressive  of 
nothing  but  contented,  emotionless  obedience,  and 
rowed  toward  the  hotel. 

“We’ll  take  the  canoe,  of  course,”  she  went  on,  “for 
we  sha’n’t  want  to  do  any  fishing— not  the  first  day. 
You  must  take  us  to  the  bay  of  lilies,  and  the  picture 
rocks,  and  around  Sugar-loaf  island — you  know,  all 
my  favorite  places.  Will  you?” 

Trolling  no  longer,  she  now  sat  facing  him,  and  her 
eyes  and  voice  were  insistent  with  eagerness. 

“Go  where  you  say,”  said  Redcloud  simply. 

On  the  hotel  veranda,  waiting  the  return  of  the 
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boat,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  and  a stalwart  young 
man  clad  in  the  picturesque  garb  affected  by  the  city 
when  it  takes  to  the  woods. 

“No  use  to  take  a boat  and  hunt  for  them,  Sinclair,” 
said  Mr.  Gregory.  “Kate  would  be  sure  to  have  the 
Indian  row  around  one  side  of  an  island  while  you 
rowed  around  another.  Youdl  save  time  by  waiting- 
hello  ! there  they  are  now.” 

The  boat  came  into  view  around  a point,  and  Sin- 
clair darted  down  to  the  foot  of  the  landing  steps  and 
waved  his  hat  vigorously. 

The  Indian,  rowing  steadily,  saw  the  bronzed  cheeks 
of  his  passenger  take  on  a deeper  flush,  saw  her  eyes 
dilate,  and  her  handkerchief  flutter  an  instant  from 
her  uplifted  hand. 

“My  friend,”  she  murmured,  as  if  she  felt  bound  to 
explain,  “has  arrived  today ! I thought  it  would  be 
tomorrow.  We  shall  want  the  canoe  at  once.  Red- 
cloud.” 

Without  a word,  without  turning  his  head,  Redcloud 
pulled  on,  as  steadily  and  as  slowly  as  before.  No 
change  came  upon  his  features  when  the  boat  drew  so 
near  the  landing  that  conversation  was  practicable, 
and  a hearty  young  voice  made  explanation  of  how  a 
day  had  been  saved  in  the  journey,  and  the  passenger 
exclaimed  of  the  beauties  of  lake  and  islands  that  must 
be  seen  immediately.  She  held  up  a huge  pike. 

“This  shows  the  kind  of  sport  we  can  offer  here,” 
she  cried. 

“Gee  whiz ! but  that’s  doing  pretty  well  for  a girl,” 
was  Sinclair’s  comment.  “Aren’t  you  going  to  bring 
them  ashore  ?” 
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She  had  stepped  from  the  boat,  which  the  Indian 
held  steady  against  the  landing  stairs. 

“No,"’  she  answered,  “Redcloud  always  takes  care 
of  my  catches.  You  must  bring  the  canoe  around  as 
soon  as  you  can,  Redcloud.” 

The  Indian  pushed  off  and,  with  all  the  moderation 
of  his  race,  rowed  into  the  tiny  harbor,  made  the  boat 
fast,  took  up  the  day’s  catch,  and  strolled  along  a 
path  that  led  into  the  forest  behind  the  hotel.  There 
had  seldom  been  any  reason  for  hurry  in  his  life,  and 
there  certainly  was  none  now.  His  passenger  and 
her  ‘‘friend”  would  not  miss  him  for  a long  time.  He 
knew  enough  of  the  ways  of  young  men  and  young 
women  to  be  sure  of  so  much,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  embark  in  his  canoe  and 
paddle  to  the  reservation;  for  there  was  a dull,  bitter 
pain  in  his  heart. 

Summer  was  on  the  wane,  a summer  of  dreams 
such  as  Redcloud  had  not  known  before.  Once  again 
his  distrust,  formerly  hatred,  of  the  white  race  had 
given  way  to  affection  for  an  individual.  The  first 
impression  made  upon  him  by  Miss  Gregory  on  the 
day  of  her  arrival  had  deepened  as  the  weeks  went 
by  and  he  saw  the  pale,  fragile  girl  of  June  develop 
into  a bronzed  and  hardy  woman  by  the  end  of  July. 
Why  should  he  not  dream?  Had  not  more  than  one 
white  woman  since  that  first  day  told  him  how  hand- 
some he  was?  Did  he  not  know  that  he  was  strong, 
that  no  white  man  he  had  ever  seen  could  compete 
with  him  in  land  or  water  sports,  or  in  wielding  the 
axe,  and  guiding  the  logs  through  the  perilous  drives 
of  springtime?  And,  as  for  her,  she  who  had  tired 
at  breathing  in  June,  endured  now  a day  that  would 
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have  fatigued  a man ; and  in  the  camping  excursions 
had  he  not  seen  how  readily  she  adapted  herself  to 
coarse  fare,  had  he  not  heard  her  assert  that  she  would 
rather  eat  and  live  thus  than  go  back  to  the  stifling 
air,  the  formalities  and  delicate  luxuries  of  the  cities? 

Aye,  a Summer  of  dreams ! When,  soon  after  his 
studio  was  finished,  Lawrence  had  to  leave  Agawas 
because  an  opportunity  that  even  he  could  not  neglect 
called  him  back  to  the  States,  Redcloud  would  have 
returned  to  the  reservation  but  for  the  stirring  of  his 
heart  at  the  sight  of  Kate  Gregory,  but  for  the  delu- 
sion, so  natural,  so  justified  from  his  point  of  view, 
so  unnecessary  to  explain,  that  she  regarded  him  with 
especial  and  singular  interest.  A Summer  of  dreams ! 
And  this  unheard-of,  unsuspected  ‘‘friend”  had  come 
to  shatter  them ! 

Redcloud  gave  Miss  Gregory’s  catch  to  the  squaw 
in  whose  wigwam  he  boarded,  and  then  went  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  where  lay  his  canoe.  He  pressed 
his  thumb  and  fingers  along  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  craft,  still  thinking  of  the  reservation.  The  canoe 
was  sound  from  end  to  end.  He  set  it  in  the  water, 
jumped  in  with  a strong  kick-ofif  from  shore,  and 
paddled  around  the  point  to  the  hotel. 

Miss  Gregory  took  her  usual  place,  facing  him,  in 
the  other  end,  and  between  them  sat  happy,  energetic 
Bob  Sinclair,  whose  back  to  the  paddler  was  symboli- 
cal of  the  place  the  Indian  occupied  in  his  conscious- 
ness. They  “did”  the  islands  and  channels  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hotel  before  sunset,  by  which 
time  Sinclair  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
all  their  beauties,  and  infinitely  tired  of  sitting  still. 
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‘To-morrow/’  said  he,  as  they  debarked,  ‘T’ll  row 
you  around  the  big  island — eight  miles,  did  you  say?” 

“You  mustn’t  think  of  it.  Bob,”  she  answered.  “I 
have  engaged  Redcloud  for  the  whole  day  to  take  us 
everywhere.  He  will  take  a rowboat,  if  you  pre- 
fer  ” 

“Take  nothing,  sweetheart,”  he  interrupted,  with 
gay  insistence,  “I  shall  row  you  myself,  and  I shall 
think  of  nothing  else.” 

“Bob,”  she  said,  “you’re  strong,  I know,  but  you 
don’t  realize  how  the  atmosphere  here  tempts  one  be- 
yond his  strength.  You’ll  wear  yourself  out  before 
you’re  aware  of  it.  Besides,  I’ve  engaged  Redcloud,” 
and  she  glanced  at  the  passive  Indian. 

“Never  mind,”  Bob  responded,  “I’ll  pay  Reddy 
just  the  same.  Two’s  company,  you  know,  and  it 
will  be  worth  the  price.  I say,  Reddy,  old  chap,” 
turning  to  the  Indian,  “we  sha’n’t  want  you  to-morrow, 
no  wantee,  see  ? but  you’ll  have  your  money  allee 
samee,  understand?” 

“You  mustn’t.  Bob,”  she  reprimanded  in  an  uncom- 
fortable whisper.  “He  understands  perfectly  when 
you  speak  straight  English,  and  you’ll  hurt  his  feel- 
ings if  you  make  fun  of  his  name.” 

“Feelings!”  Bob  began,  in  genuine  surprise,  for, 
being  just  an  intelligent,  hearty  product  of  civilization, 
it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  a redskin  had  feelings 
beyond  carnal  appetite,  and  a probable  lust  for  lurid 
crime,  but  Miss  Gregory  drew  him  away,  smiling 
pleasantly  at  Redcloud  as  she  did  so,  and  telling  him 
to  be  on  hand  next  morning  as  arranged. 

To  all  of  which  Redcloud  listened  with  unmoved 
features,  and  when  the  scene  was  ended,  and  the  lovers 
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had  gone  into  the  hotel,  he  paddled  slowly  back  to  the 
camp,  where  he  found  the  squaw  cleaning  Miss 
Gregory’s  catch  for  supper. 

Next  morning  he  was  at  the  landing  stairs  at  the 
accustomed  hour  with  his  canoe.  Miss  Gregory  came 
down  to  him.  There  was  constraint  in  her  manner, 
and  he  observed  it.  Her  lips  pouted  when  she  spoke, 
and  he  noticed  it. 

“We  will  not  have  the  canoe  today,  Redcloud,”  she 
said  gently.  “Mr.  Sinclair  prefers  the  boat,  and  he 
wants  to  row.  You  may  be  sure  he  will  be  tired 
enough  to  ask  you  to  row,  or  paddle,  tomorrow,  but  I 
shall  pay  you  for  today.  You  shall  lose  nothing.” 

Pay ! What  if  she  were  to  know  that  not  one  pay- 
ment received  from  her  had  been  spent  during  the 
whole  summer?  Redcloud  earned  his  tobacco  money, 
and  the  little  he  had  to  pay  the  squaw  for  his  board, 
from  other  patrons.  He  had  made  a belt  in  which  he 
treasured  every  coin  given  to  him  by  Miss  Gregory. 

He  pushed  off  with  his  paddle  and  turned  the  canoe 
so  that  his  back  was  to  her.  Something,  and  very 
definite  it  was  to  him,  told  him  not  to  trust  his  tongue, 
and  to  conceal  his  face. 

"“He  does  not  treat  her  right,”  was  his  thought. 
“He  rules  her  before  he  has  the  right.  He  is  a dog 
and  a fool !”  Then  his  eyes  blazed.  “She  will  see 
soon,”  he  muttered.  “She  will  see.  It  won’t  be  long 
when  she  will  not  care  for  him !”  And  he  dug  the 
paddle  into  the  water  as  if  he  were  in  a race. 

His  name,  called  in  a loud  voice,  caused  him  to  turn 
before  he  had  gone  half  way  to  the  point  of  the  hotel. 
Mr.  Gregory  stood  at  the  landing.  “I  want  you,  Red- 
cloud,” he  said,  and  the  Indian  put  about. 
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‘T  understand  my  daughter  has  no  use  for  you 
today/’  Mr.  Gregory  added,  as  the  canoe  drew  along- 
side, “and  so  I’ll  take  you  for  a short  trip  this  fore- 
noon. Come  on,  Mr.  Parker.” 

Redcloud  would  have  preferred  to  pass  the  day 
alone,  and  if  it  had  been  any  other  guest  than  Mr. 
Gregory  he  would  have  found  some  excuse  for  not 
going  upon  the  lake ; but  he  could  not  well  refuse  her 
father,  and  so  he  sat  silent  while  a young  man  let 
himself  gingerly  into  the  canoe  and  took  his  place 
amidships,  with  his  back  to  the  paddler.  Mr.  Gregory 
sat  in  the  bow  and  faced  Redcloud.  ^ General  directions 
for  the  excursion  having  been  given,  the  passengers 
plunged  into  a conversation  that  evidently  had  been 
begun  before  departure. 

“Of  all  their  characteristics,”  said  Mr.  Gregory,  “it 
seems  to  me  the  most  striking  is  their  extraordinary 
love  for  their  children.  There’s  nothing  original  in 
that  observation,  I believe,  but,  as  confirmed  city 
people,  we  came  to  it  in  our  own  way,  so  that  it  has 
all  the  freshness  of  originality  to  us.  The  intimate 
companionship  between  fathers  and  sons,  aye,  between 
fathers  and  little  daughters,  has  aroused  in  us  a feel- 
ing of  compassion  of  a very  tender  sort  for  these  peo- 
ple.” 

“Why  compassion?”  asked  Mr.  Parker. 

“Because  we  recognize  their  backwardness,  I sup- 
pose. They  appeal  to  us  as  grown-up  children,  and 
we  regret  that  their  circumstances  and  outlook  are 
not  more  favorable.” 

“And  yet,”  said  the  younger  man,  “I  get  an  impres- 
sion of  no  little  force.  They  are  not  dullards.  From 
what  I have  seen,  and  you  have  told  me,  I judge  that 
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the  representative  Indian  has  his  points  of  brilliancy. 
Surely  the  Indian  is  not  fated  to  picturesque  stagna- 
tion.” 

“His  stagnation  is  less  picturesque  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  by  so  much  is  it  more  deplorable.  But  the 
fact  that  he  stagnated  is  the  main  thing.  The  Indian 
is  a puzzling  manifestation  of  arrested  development. 
For  centuries  he  has  not  progressed  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative. Why,  we  know  not.  It  is  simply  an  appalling, 
disheartening  fact,  for  admitting,  as  I cheerfully  do, 
the  really  great  capacity  of  these  people,  how  can 
they  hope  to  advance,  nay,  how  can  they  hope  to 
survive  when  their  power  of  initiative  is  atrophied?” 

“But  they  survived  for  centuries  without  advancing. 
Is  it  likely  that  they  receded  during  that  period  ?” 

“I  think  not.  They  survived  on  their  plane  of  de- 
velopment because  they  were  not  in  contact,  or  com- 
petition with  a superior  race.  It  would  be  nothing  but 
silly  sentimentalism  to  deny  that  the  white  race  is  the 
highest  type  of  humanity  yet  developed.  Before  it  all 
inferior  types  have  to  give  way.  It  is  the  law.” 

The  young  man  sighed  deeply.  “What,  then,”  said 
he,  “will  become  of  the  Indian?” 

“His  future,”  replied  Mr.  Gregory,  “depends  on  his 
attitude  toward  the  law — not  the  statute  law,  you 
understand,  but  the  law  whereby  Nature  decrees  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  There  is  no  permanent  place  in 
the  world  for  the  weakling.  We  may  be  as  tender 
and  compassionate  with  him  as  you  please ; he  must 
and  inevitably  will  give  way  before  the  influence  with 
which  the  higher  race  will  surround  him.” 

“Then  the  Indian  will  presently  disappear — die  out, 
as  the  saying  is  ?” 
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^T  hope  not,  but  it  depends  on  the  Indian  himself. 
If  he  can  restore  his  power  of  initiative,  and  adapt 
himself  by  his  own  exertions  to  the  conditions  of 
civilization,  he  will  survive  and  become  a useful  factor 
in  the  general  body  of  humanity.  No  coddling,  no 
lifting  him  up  by  our  own  hands  will  be  of  permanent 
benefit  unless  we  somehow  awake  and  help  him  culti- 
vate his  power  of  initiative.” 

‘T  have  wondered,”  said  Parker,  ‘'whether  the  solu- 
tion may  not  be  intermarriage  of  the  races.  There 
ought,  theoretically  at  least,  to  be  beneficial  results 
from  a commingling  of  the  blood.  If,  as  you  said 
at  the  hotel,  the  Indian  must  be  absorbed  in  civilization, 
does  it  not  follow  necessarily  that,  eventually  at  least, 
he  must  and  will  intermarry  with  the  whites  ?” 

“That’s  a hard  proposition,”  said  Mr.  Gregory. 
‘T’m  not  prepared  to  dogmatize  on  it.  I will  admit 
that  one  might  as  well  discredit  an  axiom  as  to  assert 
that  a race,  once  it  has  raised  itself  to  the  level  of  its 
surroundings,  can  be  kept  down  by  social  conventions. 
I have  no  prejudice  of  race  to  array  m.e  against  mis- 
cegenation, and  yet,  when  I face  that  phase  of  the 
subject,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  marriage  with  an 
Indian  would  generally  mean  a sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  white.  The  result  might  be — nay,  under  a 
scientifically  regulated  mating  of  people  the  result 
surely  would  be — a higher  grade  of  Indian.  But  what 
of  the  white  strain?  Would  not  that  be  deteriorated 
in  the  offspring?  And  are  we  not  more  concerned  in 
the  upward  progress  and  development  of  the  white 
race  than  we  are  in  raising  a hybrid  stock?  In  any 
event,  we  shouldn’t  save  the  Indian  that  way,  should 
we  ? We  should  be  converting  him  into  a new  product 
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of  doubtful  value.  Anyhow,  while  I recognize  the 
logical  force  of  your  inquiry,  and  admit  that  the  In- 
dian in  civilization  must  be  free  to  become  an  un- 
trammeled part  of  it,  I think  the  rock-bottom  problem 
concerns  itself  wholly  with  his  own  nature — his  pres- 
ent deficiency  in  initiative.  If  I thought  it  were  my 
mission  in  life  to  help  the  Indian,  I should  bend  all 
my  powers  of  thought  to  discovering  some  way  of 
enabling  him  to  overcome  his  atrophy  of  initiative.” 

These  visitors  to  the  wilderness  continued  their  dis- 
cussion throughout  the  trip  with  as  much  apparent 
disregard  of  their  paddler’s  sensibilities  as  did  the 
white  women  visitors  who  exclaimed  openly  over  In- 
dian beauty  of  face  and  figure.  Presumably  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  the  silent  man  in  the  stern  could 
understand  their  speech.  Certain  it  is  that  Mi  Greg- 
ory, with  all  his  observation  of  the  people,  had  not 
credited  Redcloud  with  being  an  habitual  student  of 
the  conversation  of  his  elders  and  superiors. 

It  happened  that  the  chief  of  the  reservation  was  at 
Agawas  Bay  just  then  for  a brief  holiday.  To  him 
went  Redcloud  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gregory  had  dismissed 
him. 

“Tell  me,”  said  Redcloud,  “what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  white-man  word,  initiative?” 

“Initiative?”  echoed  the  chief,  “I  never  heard  it.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  WHITE  SQUALL. 

Sinclair  did  not  call  for  Redcloud’s  services  as  pad- 
dler  or  boatman  on  the  day  following  his  long  pull 
around  the  big  island.  A new  scheme  had  burst  upon 
his  fancy  with  all  the  allurements  of  novelty  and  loved 
familiarity  combined.  Sinclair  understood  the  sailing 
of  a boat,  and  he  loved  yachting  second  only  to  his 
sweetheart.  Never  before  had  he  taken  a summer 
holiday  without  a sailboat  as  a conspicuous  factor  in  it, 
and  he  had  felt  disappointment  that  he  was  manly 
enough  to  suppress  when  he  saw  that  the  outfit  of  boats 
at  the  hotel  included  no  sailing  craft.  But  Sinclair 
made  a discovery.  Drawn  up  on  shore,  not  far  from 
the  hotel,  was  a rude  catamaran,  the  product  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  invention  of  a visitor  of  the  previous 
season.  It  had  been  knocked  together  under  his  direc- 
tion by  the  Indians,  who  admitted,  when  Sinclair  asked 
them,  that  the  thing  would  float  and  sail.  Clearly  they 
had  little  respect  for  the  strange  craft,  but  Sinclair 
saw  not  only  a use  for  it,  but  an  absolute  need  of  it. 

He  hired  all  the  disengaged  Indians,  Redcloud  in- 
cluded, to  overhaul  the  catamaran  and  put  her  in  the 
water.  Eor  three  days  he  labored  and  kept  them 
laboring  with  great  zeal,  for  much  more  overhauling 
proved  to  be  necessary  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Bolts,  screws,  rings,  rope,  paint,  one  after  another, 
were  required,  and  somebody  had  to  paddle  up  the 
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winding  river  to  the  crossroads  store  to  get  them. 
Miss  Gregory  stood  by  interestedly  the  first  day.  The 
next,  she  pouted,  and  teased  her  lover  to  let  the  work 
wait  and  go  out  on  the  lake  with  her.  He  complied, 
a little  grudgingly,  it  seemed  to  Redcloud,  at  an  hour 
when  one  of  the  Indians  was  absent  on  a journey  after 
fittings,  but  he  hastened  back  to  shore  when  he  saw 
the  messenger  returning. 

On  the  third  day,  when  Sinclair  discovered  still  an- 
other article  necessary  to  perfect  the  craft.  Miss 
Gregory  made  a decided  stand. 

^‘Very  well.  Bob,”  said  she,  “send  for  the  old  things 
if  you  won’t  go  yourself,  but  send  Redcloud  in  his 
canoe,  and  I will  go  as  passenger  and  troll  for  pike 
on  the  way.” 

Redcloud  dropped  the  heavy  roller  he  was  carrying, 
and  looked  at  Sinclair,  his  amazement  well  nigh 
breaking  through  his  reserve. 

“All  right,”  said  Bob  cheerfully ; “it’s  a good  idea. 
Get  a move  on,  Redcloud.” 

For  once,  Redcloud  hurried,  though  not  until  he 
had  paced  gravely  away  from  the  shore  to  the  path 
that  led  through  the  woods  to  the  camp.  When  out 
of  sight  from  the  catamaran,  he  ran  like  a deer.  He 
fairly  hurled  his  canoe  into  the  lake,  and  he  paddled 
hard,  as  if  he  feared,  as  he  did,  that  Sinclair  might 
change  his  mind,  until  he  rounded  the  end  of  the 
hotel,  when  he  lapsed  into  his  accustomed  languid, 
steady  strokes. 

Miss  Gregory  seated  herself  with  a sigh  of  content 
in  the  bow,  and  Sinclair  gave  the  paddler  a note  to 
the  storekeeper.  “Bring  what  he  gives  you,”  he  said, 
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“and  don’t  let  Miss  Gregory  keep  you  too  long  on  the 
fishing  grounds.” 

Redcloud  spoke  no  word,  not  even  when  they  were 
a mile  from  the  hotel.  His  passenger  cast  a line  over 
when  they  came  to  known  haunts  of  the  pike,  but,  as 
it  happened,  there  were  no  strikes,  and  the  young  lady 
was  more  silent  than  he  had  ever  known  her  to  be. 

“She  is  not  happy  with  him,”  he  told  himself  con- 
fidently, “she  would  be  glad  to  have  him  go  away,  or 
get  drowned,  or  disappear.” 

He  remained  as  silent  as  she,  and  in  due  course, 
without  dallying,  they  returned  with  the  needed  ma- 
terials. Next  day  the  catamaran  was  launched,  and 
Sinclair,  promptly  dubbed  “Commodore”  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  was  in  his  glory.  Given  proper  conditions, 
a strong  wind  and  abundant  sea-room,  and  the  thing 
could  sail.  On  certain  tacks  it  developed  a distinct 
suggestion  of  speed.  On  certain  others,  especially 
when  it  was  necessary  to  beat  back  to  the  hotel  in  the 
face  of  a dying  breeze,  it  was  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  make  port  before  dinner  was  cold.  But  this  troubled 
Commodore  Bob  not  at  all.  As  long  as  his  hand  was 
on  the  tiller,  and  the  sheet  within  reach,  he  was  su- 
premely content,  and  if  others  presumed  to  make  dis- 
respectful remarks  about  the  craft,  he  retorted  by 
dilating  on  her  steadiness,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that 
in  a half  gale  she  would  ride  the  waves  without  careen- 
ing, or  taking  a bucketful  of  water  aboard. 

“It’s  a perfect  ladies’  ship,”  he  declared ; “com- 
fortable, dry,  as  safe  as  a mountain,  and  quite  fast 
enough  for  a place  like  this.” 

A week  and  more  passed  in  daily  excursions  on  the 
catamaran.  Sometimes  her  deck  was  crowded,  some- 
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times  only  Miss  Gregory  went  as  passenger.  Always 
Redcloud  sat  smoking  beneath  a pine  that  grew  soli- 
tary half  way  up  a stern  cliff,  and  watched  the  entire 
expanse  of  island-decked  lake. 

Then  came  a day  that  is  still  famous  in  local  tradi- 
tions thereabout,  the  day  of  the  white  squall.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset  no  tiny  cloud  flecked  the  sky.  The 
forenoon  passed  so  tranquilly  that  the  Commodore 
begrudged  the  weather  its  perfection,  for  it  was  his 
last  day,  and  sailing  was  tame.  In  the  early  after- 
noon a fresh  wind  came  out  of  the  west  that  quickly 
sent  the  spray  splashing  upon  the  veranda,  and  Bob’s 
eyes  glowed  with  delight.  Nothing  would  do  but  he 
must  have  a farewell  dash  before  the  breeze.  He  had 
forgotten,  until  reminded,  and  then  pooh-poohed  the 
arrangement  with  the  Indians  whereby  the  afternoon 
was  to  be  given  to  hauling  the  catamaran  out  of  the 
water  and  making  her  safe  for  the  winter.  That  could 
be  done  in  the  evening.  His  swetheart  needed  more 
than  all  the  time  for  the  packing  of  trunks,  but  she, 
too,  was  giving  up  the  lake  with  keen  regrets,  and 
she,  too,  was  tuned  for  the  mild  excitement  of  a run 
in  that  exhilarating  wind. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  start  in  the  lee 
of  the  hotel  and  beat  up  to  the  head  of  the  bay  at 
the  west,  a mile  or  more,  and  come  flying  back;  a 
short  trip,  but  a swift  one,  and  good  to  carry  in 
memory  as  the  last  of  their  outings  on  Lake  Huron. 
They  made  the  start,  and  were  nothing  daunted  when, 
just  beyond  the  point  whereon  the  hotel  stood,  the  full 
force  of  the  gale  caught  them  and  disgraced  the  repu- 
tation of  the  craft  by  sending  a wave  across  her  flat 
deck  from  stem  to  stern.  Commodore  Bob  shouted  for 
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joy,  and  Kate  merely  gasped  and  looked  a little  rue- 
fully at  her  drenched  feet. 

Then  occurred  the  only  authentic  instance  when 
parental  authority  was  exercised  over  Miss  Gregory. 
Her  father  hurried  into  the  hotel  and  caught  up  the 
megaphone.  With  this  he  went  to  the  tip  of  the 
veranda,  which  was  running  already  with  more  than 
mere  spray  blown  off  the  tops  of  waves,  and  bel- 
lowed : 

“Bob,  you  blamed  fool,  don’t  you  see  that  the  wind 
is  rising?  Bring  my  daughter  ashore!” 

Bob  heard  this  command  above  the  howling  of  the 
gale,  and  he  waved  his  hand  to  show  that  he  would 
obey. 

“Too  bad,”  he  yelled  to  his  companion,  “but  I guess 
the  governor’ll  be  some  disappointed  if  we  don’t  turn 
back.” 

Kate  assented  without  protest,  and  the  catamaran 
was  put  about.  The  craft  was  well  out  in  the  broad 
channel,  and  drifting  perceptibly  eastward,  before  Bot) 
got  her  pointed  well  into  the  wind  on  a tack  designed 
to  bring  her  to  the  landing  stairs,  which  were  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  building. 

His  seamanship  was  abundantly  justified  by  the 
outcome,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  the  catamaran.  Although  the  craft  fell  off 
slightly  as  she  approached  the  hotel  point,  that,  evi- 
dently, was  in  his  calculations,  but  the  amazing,  sen- 
sational increase  in  the  violence  of  the  gale  could  not 
have  been  taken  into  account  by  any  man.  Its  force 
grew  perceptibly  with  every  passing  second.  It  reached 
what  seemed  to  be  the  utmost  possibility  of  fury  only 
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to  leap  instantly  to  a new  climax  that  as  speedily 
passed  from  memory  in  the  presence  of  a greater. 

On  an  island  within  view  of  the  hotel  was  a soli- 
tary tepee,  set  up  with  all  the  skill  of  the  Indians,  and 
heavily  anchored.  All  its  occupants  were  supplement- 
ing the  anchors  by  holding  to  the  cloth  on  the  wind- 
ward side.  Suddenly,  as  if  their  fingers  were  putty, 
and  the  ton  of  anchor  stones  mere  bundles  of  straw,  it 
arose  from  off  its  tumbling  poles,  bellied  an  instant,  and 
then  collapsed  against  a pine,  where  it  was  speedily 
reduced  to  rags. 

The  hotel  shivered  and  groaned,  men  were  hurled 
headlong  if  they  ventured  beyond  a protecting  corner ; 
but  the  most  wonderful,  sublimely  beautiful  manifes- 
tation of  the  gale,  was  the  lake  itself.  From  a tumbling 
mass  of  white-capped  waves,  it  became  a sea  of  driven 
froth,  white  from  shore  to  shore,  a seething  torrent 
of  foam  that  caught  and  broke  the  rays  of  the  tranquil 
sun  into  a vast  kaleidoscope  of  prismatic  colors.  The 
green  of  the  clear  lake  disappeared  beneath  this  flying 
coverlet  of  sparkling,  diamond-studded  white ; and 
through  that  blinding  smother  the  catamaran  slowly 
approached  the  stairs. 

A dozen  men  were  gathered  there,  Indian  and  white, 
some  with  ropes,  Redcloud  with  a long  boat  hook.  It 
could  be  seen  that  Bob  gave  the  necessary  turn  to  the 
tiller  to  effect  a landing,  but  simultaneously  there 
came  sharp  reports,  two,  perhaps  half  a dozen,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  in  the  prevailing  excitement  and 
anxiety,  and  the  rigging  was  a hopeless  wreck.  Ring- 
bolts were  yanked  from  the  deck,  and  where  they  he’ 
the  ropes  parted. 
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The  craft  lost  headway,  but  the  long  boat  hook  just 
caught  the  side,  and  Redcloud  tugged  at  it  with  might 
and  main. 

“Jump,  Kate!”  cried  her  father;  “jump,  both  of 
you.” 

Kate  obeyed  and  was  caught  safely,  but  Bob,  con- 
cerned about  his  rigging,  was  slow  in  starting  toward 
the  forward  end,  which  was  nearer  shore,  and  just  as 
Kate  gained  firm  footing  on  land,  and  just  as  Bob 
started  on  a run  across  the  deck,  Redcloud  let  go  the 
boat  hook.  Nobody  had  eyes  for  the  Indian  alone,  for 
attention  was  concentrated  on  those  in  peril.  To  those 
who  half  saw  what  happened  it  appeared  that  the 
extra  strain  caused  by  the  girl’s  jump  wrenched  the 
pole  from  Redcloud’s  hands  in  spite  of  his  effort  to 
cling  to  it.  At  all  events,  the  catamaran  drifted  in- 
stantly from  shore,  and  Bob  wisely  refrained  from 
jumping. 

“Never  mind,”  he  shouted ; “I’ll  guide  her  by  an 
oar  and  beach  her  around  the  next  point.” 

The  catamaran  was  provided  with  two  long  sweeps 
for  the  purpose  of  making  port  in  a calm.  One  of 
them  had  been  washed  away  while  the  craft  was  reach- 
ing for  the  landing  stairs.  Bob  took  the  other  and 
resolutely  thrust  it  in  astern,  his  resort  to  this  device 
being  sufficient  evidence  that  the  steering  gear  had 
been  wrecked.  His  effort  made  not  the  slightest  dif- 
ference in  the  drift  of  the  craft  eastward.  Leaving 
the  stern,  he  seated  himself  amidships  and  dipped  the 
sweep  over  the  starboard  side.  The  boasted  steadiness 
of  the  catamaran  was  justified,  else  the  Commodore 
would  have  been  washed  overboard;  in  that  sea  a 
staunch  sloop  would  have  foundered  speedily. 
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Seen  dimly  through  the  evanescent  spray,  Bob  was 
pulling  mightily  at  the  sweep,  and  slowly,  very  slowly, 
the  craft  pointed  aslant  the  wind;  but  before  she  had 
it  fairly  on  her  beam,  she  had  blown  away  beyond  the 
point  behind  which  her  navigator  hoped  to  find  shelter. 
It  was  evident  that  he  realized  the  futility  of  his 
struggle,  for  he  stood  up  and  began  to  pull  the  sweep 
aboard,  when  it  left  his  hands  as  suddenly  as  if  a 
monster  had  reached  up  from  the  deep  and  snatched  it 
away.  For  an  instant  the  white  spray  shrouded  him 
and  the  deck,  leaving  only  the  mast  visible. 

Women  on  the  hotel  veranda  were  crying,  white 
men  shuddered,  and  the  Indians,  hands  in  their  pock- 
ets, watched  soberly. 

The  spray  cloud  thinned  again,  and  Bob  was  seen 
standing  beside  the  mast,  clinging  to  it,  manifestly 
resigned  to  let  the  thing  take  its  course.  A mile  from 
the  hotel  and,  as  it  seemed,  directly  in  the  course  of 
the  catamaran,  was  a small  island,  a mere  rough  pile 
of  rock  that  rose  steeply  from  the  lake.  The  dullest 
of  the  observers  had  that  island  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
view,  but  only  one  voiced  the  dread  thought  that  came 
to  all.  That  was  Redcloud. 

His  eyes  were  more  on  Miss  Gregory  than  on  the 
storm-blown  craft,  and  there  was  a fierce  light  in  them. 
He  edged  nearer  and  nearer  to  her,  craning  his  neck 
that  he  might  see  her  face. 

She,  heedless  of  her  drenched  garments,  stood  a 
little  apart,  almost  in  the  clutch  of  the  wind,  clinging 
to  the  railing,  straining  her  eyes  to  see  the  rapidly 
diminishing  catamaran. 

“Say!”  she  heard,  in  a hoarse  whisper  close  to  her 
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ear,  “he  smash  on  rocks.  He  no  come  back,  he  no 
trouble  you ” 

The  panic-stricken  girl  turned  upon  him,  too  hor- 
rified at  the  impending  disaster  to  grasp  the  savage, 
passionate  meaning  behind  his  words.  She  saw  only 
the  familiar  face  of  him  who  had  been  helpful  to  her, 
she  perceived  there  only  eagerness  to  be  of  help  again, 
but  she,  like  all  the  rest,  was  too  convinced  of  the 
hopelessness  of  rescue  to  suggest  it. 

“Oh !'“  she  moaned,  “why  did  I not  stay  with  him !’' 

The  Indian  shook  as  if  he  were  a tree  rooted  in  the 
soil  and  shuddering  before  the  tempest.  He  under- 
stood. Her  eyes  were  turned  again  to  the  raging 
lake,  and  Redcloud  was  forgotten. 

Step  by  step  he  slunk  away,  a storm  of  disappoint- 
ment and  hate  surging  within  him  that  vied  in  its 
savage  fury  with  the  turmoil  of  the  elements ; but  he 
lingered  where  his  greedy  eyes  could  drink  in  the 
tragic  climax.  At  that  distance  it  seemed  as  if  no 
more  than  a boat’s  length  intervened  between  the 
island  and  the  catamiaran.  Across  its  deck  the  rapidly 
rising  and  falling  columns  of  spray  from  waves  break- 
ing on  the  rocky  shore  were  distinctly  visible.  Then, 
when  human  breath  was  held,  awaiting  the  end,  the 
catamaran  veered  aside.  Some  freak  in  the  wind,  or 
some  unthought-of  turn  in  the  current,  or  both,  carried 
her  away  from  the  rock,  and  she  went  galloping  past 
that  danger  to  the  open  stretch  of  lake  beyond. 

A dozen  voices  exclaimed  “Thank  God !”  and  for  a 
moment  there  was  confusion  on  the  veranda,  the  result 
of  relaxed  tension.  Somebody  ran  into  the  hotel  and 
returned  with  a pair  of  field-glasses.  These  were  given 
to  IMr.  Gregory,  who  looked  and  reported. 
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^^He’s  fussing  with  the  ropes,”  said  he. 

‘‘Trying  to  make  sail,”  suggested  another. 

“He’ll  need  to  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  run  into  Num- 
ber 54,”  said  the  landlord. 

Number  54  was  an  island,  otherwise  unnamed,  that 
lay  a mile  or  more  from  the  first.  It  was  larger,  but 
equally  forbidding  in  its  rugged  shore  line,  a well  nigh 
barren  clifx  whereon  only  a few  birches  and  scrub  pine 
found  rooting.  Straight  toward  it  the  catamaran  sped, 
and  it  seemed  unthinkable  that  again  the  elements 
would  spare  her  from  destruction.  And  yet,  as  the 
craft  went  on,  her  course  varied  slightly  until  merely 
the  northern  point  of  the  island  was  in  her  way.  Even 
through  the  glasses  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  what 
would  happen  there,  and  anxiety  again  became  ten«e. 

The  spray  of  breakers  and  the  spray  of  the  white 
squall  obscured  the  craft  for  an  instant. 

“I  think  he  has  jumped  off!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Greg- 
ory. 

His  daughter  snatched  the  glasses  from  him,  took 
one  look,  laid  them  down,  and  burst  into  tears.  She 
had  seen,  what  all  in  turn  saw  later,  the  catamaran, 
empty,  riding  the  waves  beyond  the  northern  point  of 
the  island. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AT  THE  END  OF  DREAMS. 

There  was  grave  dispute  among  the  men  on  the 
veranda.  Some  would  have  it  that  the  catamaran  had 
struck  a half  submerged  rock,  and  that  Sinclair  had 
been  hurled  overboard  by  the  shock.  Others  were 
positive  that  they  had  seen  him  leap  as  the  craft  was 
passing  the  point.  It  was  reasonably  certain  that,  if 
he  leaped,  he  did  so  deliberately  and  because  he  saw  a 
chance  of  safety,  and  that  was  ground  for  hope.  But 
if  he  were  alive,  would  he  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  cliff 
and  show  himself? 

It  was  only  then  that  suggestion  of  going  down  to 
the  island  was  voiced,  but  there  was  no  dispute  as  to 
the  folly  of  such  an  undertaking.  The  squall  had  en- 
dured now  a full  half  hour  without  abating  for  an  in- 
stant, and  the  magnificent  display  of  dancing  colors 
was  at  its  dazzling  climax.  Three  or  four  hours  would 
have  to  pass  before  the  sea  could  moderate  sufficiently 
to  trust  a rowboat  to  it. 

While  yet  the  discussion  was  on,  an  Indian,  whose 
face  was  hidden  by  the  canoe  he  carried  on  his  shoul- 
ders, emerged  from  the  forest  behind  the  hotel  and  ran 
with  the  wind  toward  the  steamboat  landing. 

“It’s  Redcloud,”  said  one  of  his  tribesmen. 

The  whites  looked  blankly  at  one  another.  What 
does  he  mean  to  do?”  they  asked. 
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‘‘He’s  right  enough,”  said  the  landlord,  slowly;  “a 
canoe  can  live  out  there  when  a boat  would  fill  or  cap- 
size. But  it’ll  be  long  before  he  can  come  back  against 
it,  and  even  then  he  will  need  help.” 

He  spoke  a few  words  to  the  Indians,  some  of  whom 
set  out  for  the  dock.  Redcloud  was  there  ahead  of 
them,  and  had  launched  his  canoe  in  the  lee  of  the  dock 
before  they  arrived.  They  shouted  that  they  would  go 
with  him. 

Holding  the  canoe  cord  with  one  hand,  he  braced 
himself  against  the  gale  for  a moment  and  faced  them, 
drawing  a long  hunting  knife  from  his  belt  as  he 
spoke. 

“I’ll  kill  the  first  man  who  tries  to  go  with  me,  or 
stop  me,”  he  shouted. 

The  others  halted  short,  for  Redcloud  looked 
strangely  dangerous.  His  threatening  gesture  was  not 
visible  from  the  hotel,  and  nobody  there  thought  to  ask 
the  Indians  why  he  insisted  on  going  alone.  He  re- 
placed the  knife,  turned  about  quickly,  and  leaped  into 
his  canoe.  A few  seconds  later  he  was  far  from  the 
shelter  of  the  dock,  paddling  easily,  his  canoe  rising 
and  falling  with  the  waves  as  if  it  were  a cork. 

When  he  came  abreast  of  the  point  where  Sinclair 
had  disappeared,  a few  dexterous  strokes  of  the  paddle 
took  him  out  of  the  careering  waves  and  into  the 
scarcely  rippled  water  that  lay  in  the  lee  of  the  cliff 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  There  Redcloud 
paused  and  looked  along  the  shore.  Presently  he  saw, 
part  way  up  the  slope,  half  hidden  by  low  bushes,  the 
outstretched  form  of  a man. 

The  Indian  then  sought  a landing  place,  carefully 
lifted  the  canoe  from  the  water  and  placed  it  bottom 
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up  on  a flat  rock.  Knife  in  hand,  he  clambered  slowly 
and  silently  up  the  steep  island  side.  A dozen  paces 
from  the  man  he  stopped,  for  Sinclair  was  sitting  up. 
The  white  man  looked  around  him  and  at  the  Indian 
with  an  expression  of  blank  amazement.  Attempting 
to  get  on  his  feet,  he  scowled  with  sudden  pain,  and 
then  remembered. 

“Hello,  Redcloud,”  he  said,  “come  in  your  canoe  to 
get  me?  I suppose  you  saw  me  jump  off?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Indian,  grasping  a bush  and  pulling 
himself  nearer. 

“It  seemed  to  be  my  only  chance,”  Sinclair  proceeded 
wrily,  “and  I guess  it  was,  though  I didn’t  land  as  well 
as  I thought  I should.  The  rock  was  wet  with  spray, 
you  see,  and  I slipped.  Hurt  my  foot.  Do  they — does 
Miss  Gregory  think  I’m  dead?” 

“Yes,”  and  the  Indian  was  now  on  a level  with  him. 

“Ye  gods ! I was  afraid  of  that.  I tried  to  crawl 
up  to  the  top  and  signal  them,  but  my  foot  hadn’t  any 
strength,  and — I guess  I fell  asleep,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Poor  girl ! she  must  be  suffering  horribly. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  old  chap  ?” 

Redcloud  was  bending  over  him,  the  knife  in  one 
hand,  the  other  grasping  a bush  for  support.  He  did 
not  answer  the  question,  but  maintained  his  pose  for 
many  long  seconds,  and  Sinclair  noted  with  curiosity 
the  greedy  look  in  his  black  eyes. 

“Two  feet  hurt?”  Redcloud  asked. 

“No,”  Sinclair  answered,  “only  the  left  one.” 

“Got  piece  of  cloth  ? Little  piece  ? Flag.” 

“Will  a handkerchief  do?” 

“Uh-huh.” 
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Redcloud  braced  his  feet  so  that  he  might  not  slip^ 
and  applied  the  knife  to  the  bush  which  he  held.  It 
was  quickly  severed  at  the  base,  and  as  quickly  all  the 
twigs  were  stripped  from  it.  He  tied  Sinclair’s  hand- 
kerchief to  the  small  end.  Then  he  put  up  the  knife, 
placed  his  hands  under  Sinclair’s  arms,  and  lifted  him 
to  his  feet,  or  foot,  rather,  for  the  injured  man  rested 
his  weight  on  one  only. 

‘T  can’t  do  it,  Redcloud,”  said  Sinclair,  comprehend- 
ing in  a general  way  the  Indian’s  purpose.  “The  trail 
is  too  steep  and  uncertain,  even  with  you  to  help  me. 
Go  up  yourself  and  wave  the  flag.” 

“She  see  flag  and  one  man,”  replied  the  Indian.  “She 
take  spyglass  and  see  Redcloud.  She  think  Bob  dead. 
You  make  believe  baby,  uh?  Sit  down.” 

He  stooped  a little,  and  Sinclair  let  himself  recline 
on  the  Indian’s  arm,  throwing  one  of  his  own  around 
Redcloud’s  neck. 

“It’s  a good  argument,  old  chap,”  said  the  white 
man,  through  clenched  teeth,  “and  it’ll  be  a better  one 
if  we  don’t  both  fall  and  break  our  necks  before  we 
get  to  the  top.” 

Redcloud  arose  and  began  the  ascent  with  his  heavy 
burden.  By  dint  of  taking  a zigzag  course,  feeling  for 
crevices  in  which  to  rest  his  feet,  grasping  and  pulling 
at  bushes  and  projecting  nubs  of  granite,  he  worked  his 
way  upward  until  they  were  so  near  the  summit  that 
they  began  to  feel  the  gale  in  their  faces.  Then  he  set 
Sinclair  down  and  rested  while  he  scanned  the  ridge. 
At  one  spot  on  the  summit  a stunted  pine  grew.  He 
pointed  to  it,  said  “There,”  and  stooped  again. 
“Quick !”  he  added,  when  Sinclair  was  again  seated  on 
his  arm. 
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As  their  heads  came  above  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the 
gale  almost  tumbled  them  backward,  but  Redcloud 
rushed  the  position  as  if  he  were  scaling  a rampart  in 
battle,  and  in  a moment  both  men  were  clinging  to  the 
tree,  Sinclair  too  excited  to  notice  the  stinging  pain  in 
his  left  foot. 

The  Indian  flourished  his  improvised  flag,  and  Sim 
clair  feebly  waved  a hand.  Straining  their  eyes,  they 
could  just  distinguish  moving  specks  that  they  knew 
to  be  human  beings  on  the  hotel  veranda.  Between 
them  stretched  a writhing  plain  of  white  that  flashed 
and  glowed  with  a myriad  shattered  rainbows. 

Suddenly  a white  speck  showed  on  the  veranda,  then 
another,  and  then  a large  white  square  that  fluttered 
up  and  down. 

'‘They  see  us,”  said  Sinclair  faintly.  “It  was  hand- 
kerchiefs first,  and  now  it’s  a table-cloth.” 

He  finished  with  a groan,  for  he  had  unwittingly 
put  his  left  foot  on  the  ground.  Redcloud  laid  hold  of 
him  firmly. 

“She  feel  better  now,”  said  he.  “We  go  dowm.” 

Within  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  Sinclair  and 
Redcloud  were  seen  through  the  glass  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  island,  the  white  smother  had  gone  from 
the  lake,  leaving  merely  the  plentiful  but  scattered  caps 
of  tumbling  waves.  Steadily  the  gale  decreased  to  a 
strong  wind,  and  so  to  a breeze,  but,  though  the  waves 
die  almost  as  quickly  as  they  rise  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
it  was  quite  an  hour  before  the  landlord  would  permit 
the  launching  of  a rowboat  to  go  down  and  bring  off 
the  pair.  Inference  had  done  more  than  the  glass  to 
give  a correct  idea  of  the  situation  on  Island  Number 
54.  Sinclair  was  alive,  but  injured,  else  he  would  have 
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shown  himself  on  the  summit  before  Redcloud  reached 
him.  It  was  only  too  clear  that  the  Indian  could  not 
propel  a sick  man  in  his  canoe  against  the  storm,  and 
a rescuing  party  was  therefore  necessary.  Miss  Greg- 
ory was  persuaded  to  stay  at  the  hotel,  and  the  boat 
went  off  with  four  men  at  the  oars,  and  her  father  in 
the  stern. 

The  trip  down  was  speedy  enough,  and  when  the 
boat  rounded  the  point  and  glided  upon  the  still  water, 
the  rescuers  saw  Sinclair  reclining  on  Redcloud’s  deer- 
skin shirt  near  the  water’s  edge  and  beside  a fire  that 
the  Indian  was  industriously  feeding  with  the  drift- 
wood of  easterly  storms. 

Sinclair  was  landed  at  the  hotel  in  the  dusk  of  eve- 
ning, the  lake  then  as  placid  as  a lazy  mill  pond.  Red- 
cloud’s  canoe  could  be  discerned  gliding  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  point,  but,  though  many  voices  called 
to  him,  he  answered  not,  and  presently  the  dim  shadow 
of  his  graceful  craft  merged  in  the  darkness. 

Miss  Gregory  and  her  father  went  out  to  the  camp 
not  long  afterwards,  but  he  was  not  there.  His  canoe 
lay  bottom  up  on  the  strand.  The  squaw  with  whom 
he  boarded  had  seen  him.  He  had  returned  to  her  a 
knife  he  had  borrowed  hurriedly  some  hours  before, 
she  explained,  and  then  had  gone  away  into  the  bush. 

The  departure  of  the  holiday  makers  was  not  de- 
layed on  account  of  Sinclair’s  injury.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  have  been  hastened,  if  possible,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  proper  treatment ; but,  as  there  was  only 
one  train  a day  from  the  station  at  the  crossroads,  it 
was  at  the  appointed  hour  that  he  and  the  Gregorys 
arrived  there  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing the  white  squall.  The  customary  motley  crowd  of 
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idlers,  the  riffraff  of  the  pioneer  settlement,  shabby 
whites,  shabbier  half-breeds,  nondescript  Indians, 
sprawled  along  the  station  platform. 

Leaning  stolidly  against  the  signal  post  at  the  far 
end  was  Redcloud.  His  eyes  were  inflamed,  and  his 
hand,  if  you  noticed  it,  was  unsteady,  but  nobody  no- 
ticed ; for  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  improvised  ambu- 
lance contrived  for  the  benefit  of  the  helpless  commo- 
dore of  the  catamaran.  It  was  backed  up  to  the  wait- 
ing-room door,  and  willing  hands  a-plenty  lifted  it 
gently  and  carried  it  inside,  while  a bronzed  girl  hov- 
ered solicitously  near  and  spoke  cheering  words  to  the 
man  who  would  have  suffered  a hundred  times  more 
for  the  sake  of  just  such  comfort. 

Redcloud  saw  it  all,  and  he  waited  where  he  was  till 
the  train  rolled  in  that  he  might  see  the  very  last.  Not 
once  in  the  interim  did  Miss  Gregory  leave  the  waiting- 
room.  Her  father  paced  back  and  forth  near  the  door, 
but  presumably  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  look  along 
the  line  of  idlers  for  anybody  in  whom  he  might  have 
more  than  a passing  interest,  or  for  whom  he  had  an 
unpaid  reward  for  service  generously  accorded  to  his 
future  son-in-law.  The  train  came,  and  when  the  con- 
ductor understood  the  situation,  he  had  it  move  on  a bit, 
so  that  the  sleeping  car  steps  were  opposite  the  wait- 
ing-room door.  Again  willing  hands  conveyed  the 
helpless  commodore  of  the  catamaran,  while  the 
bronzed  girl  watched  them  and  spoke  comforting 
words.  And  her  father,  standing  on  the  platform  of 
the  receding  train,  tossed  silver  dollars  to  those  who 
had  manned  the  ambulance. 

Slowly,  dejectedly  it  seemed,  for  the  day’s  one  event 
had  taken  place,  the  idlers  lolled  away  from  the  station. 
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Redcloud  bestirred  himself  last  of  all.  He  went  to  the 
tavern,  into  the  “office,”  and  disappeared  through  a 
door  that  led  to  the  cellar.  At  midnight,  or  there- 
about, the  landlord  and  a stableman  carried  him  cau- 
tiously out  and  laid  him  down  under  a tree  not  far 
from  the  back  door  of  the  crossroads  general  store. 

In  the  chill  of  early  morning,  Redcloud  shivered  and 
awoke.  He  sat  up  and  looked  around  until  he  recog- 
nized the  familiar  landmarks.  Then,  dizzy  still,  and 
aching  in  every  joint,  he  walked  the  rough  trail  that 
led  through  twenty-five  miles  of  forest  to  the  reserva- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  REDCLOUD. 

Day  was  far  from  done  when  Redcloud  came  with- 
in sight  of  home.  He  was  fearfully  tired.  Never  be- 
fore had  excessive  drinking  been  followed  by  such 
exhaustion,  such  desolation  of  spirit,  such  infinite  crav- 
ing for  rest  and  comfort.  Ordinarily  a twenty-five- 
mile  tramp  would  have  stimulated  a wholesome  appe- 
tite for  food,  and  have  given  him  no  other  discomfort. 
Often  had  the  exigencies  of  hunting  carried  him  for 
two  days  beyond  his  food  supply,  and  he  had  endured 
privation  and  continuous  exercise,  after  the  manner  of 
his  ancestors,  without  faltering,  and  had  made  light 
of  hunger  and  fatigue.  He  knew  the  apathy  that  fol- 
lows a debauch,  but  it  was  not  like  this.  Here  was 
nervous,  physical,  and  spiritual  reaction,  a wrecked 
body  incapable  of  sustaining  the  spirit  in  its  sudden 
descent  from  the  realm  of  dreams.  He  halted  when 
he  could  see  Tebikoosa’s  house,  and  he  was  hot  with 
shame  because  his  knees  shook,  and  his  fingers 
twitched.  He  was  filled  with  loathing  for  himself,  and 
he  weakly  vented  his  self-contempt  in  renewed  hatred 
of  all  whites.  They,  he  told  himself  childishly,  were 
responsible  for  all  his  unhappiness,  and,  while  he  told 
it,  he  knew  that  it  was  not  wholly  true. 

“I  am  a fool,”  said  he,  with  dreadful  bitterness,  and 
yet  there  persisted  some  remnant  of  logic,  some  linger- 
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ing  faith  in  his  own  manhood  to  give  that  conclusion 
the  lie  also. 

For  one  moment  he  longed  intensely  to  be  a child 
again,  that  he  might  climb  upon  Mahngequay’s  knees 
and  feel  her  arms  about  him,  and  next  instant  he 
glowed  with  mortification  that  such  a wish  should  come 
to  him — ^to  him,  a grown  man. 

Yes,  that  was  what  he  was,  a grown  man,  with  man- 
hood’s right  to  courage,  self-respect,  and  the  respect 
of  others,  and  he  had  none  of  these.  He  wanted  to 
give  up ; if  it  were  shameful  to  wish  for  a return  to 
childhood,  it  was  not  wrong  to  look  forward  to  the 
comforting  atmosphere  of  his  home ; nobody,  not  even 
his  demoralized  self  could  deny  him  that,  but  he  must 
not  break  the  rule  established  on  that  bitter  occasion 
of  his  first  intoxication ; he  must  not  take  sorrow  into 
his  mother’s  house.  So,  firm  in  this  self-imposed  re- 
gard for  duty,  he  lay  down  to  await  the  darkness,  when 
he  might  slip  in  without  exposing  his  haggard,  un- 
nerved condition ; and,  having  stretched  himself  upon 
the  sod,  his  troubled  spirit  yielded  to  the  demands  of 
the  misused  body,  and  he  fell  asleep. 

Twilight  had  come  when  he  opened  his  eyes  from  a 
heavenly  dream — it  seemed  as  if  one  he  loved  had  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  aching  brow — and  saw  a woman 
seated  beside  him.  There  was  a quick  movement  of 
her  arm  as  he  looked,  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  im- 
pelled to  a change  of  attitude,  but  he  did  not  interpret 
the  change,  or  gesture,  correctly  in  his  waking  confu- 
sion. He  was  yet  too  tired,  too  sick  at  heart  on  looking 
out  again  at  the  world  of  reality  to  be  stirred  by  more 
than  curiosity.  She  sat  motionless  now,  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  lap,  and,  as  her  back  was  to  the  dying 
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light,  her  face  was  hardly  discernible,  but  there  could 
be  no  mistaking  that  she  was  looking  intently  at  him. 
He  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and  leaned  forward. 

“Tsigaysha!”  he  exclaimed. 

^T  am  afraid  I waked  you,”  said  she,  and  her  tone 
was  sorrowful,  while  her  voice  trembled  as  if  she  could 
not  wholly  resist  the  appeal  of  joy.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  and  he  clasped  it  weakly. 

''Bozho!  hozho!”  said  he,  in  greeting,  and  his  voice 
was  hoarse.  The  effort  and  surprise  together  brought 
on  his  sense  of  exhaustion,  and  he  sank  back  with  a 
rattling  sigh. 

“Redcloud !”  she  said  anxiously,  ‘‘is  there  something 
I can  do  for  you  ?” 

“I’d  like  some  water,”  he  answered. 

“I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it !”  she  exclaimed,  ris- 
ing quickly  and  looking  about  her.  “In  a moment, 
Redcloud.  Patience,  brother.” 

She  took  a clasp  knife  from  her  pocket  and  ran  to  a 
birch  tree  near.  It  was  late  in  the  season  for  stripping 
the  bark,  but  she,  nevertheless,  pried  and  tore  off  a 
considerable  fragment,  with  which,  working  with  her 
knife  as  she  ran,  she  hastened  to  the  river,  but  half  a 
hundred  paces  distant.  When  she  returned  she  had  a 
rude  birchen  cup  full  of  water. 

Redcloud  sat  up,  took  the  cup  in  both  hands,  and 
drank  its  contents  greedily. 

“Shall  I get  more?”  she  asked. 

“Not  now,”  said  he.  “By  and  by,  and  then  I’ll  get 
it  myself.  Migu'etch,  Tsigaysha.  Water  is  the  best 
drink,  isn’t  it  ?”  and  he  tried  to  smile. 

“The  other ” she  began  sadly,  and  checked  her- 

self. She  was  there  not  to  rebuke,  but  to  comfort. 
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^Ts  not  worth  it,”  he  finished  for  her,  not  yet  fully 
appreciative  of  her  spirit. 

“So  it  seems  to  me,”  she  assented  simply. 

For  a moment  both  were  silent,  while,  refreshed  by 
the  water,  the  man  began  to  wonder  in  earnest.  “How 
long  have  you  been  here?”  he  asked. 

“At  the  reservation?”  she  returned  evasively. 

“No — that,  too,  but  I meant  here,  at  this  spot.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Tsigaysha.  “I  saw  you  on  my 
way  from  the  store,  and,  after  taking  what  I had 
bought  to  the  house,  I came  up  to  meet  you.  I found 
you  asleep,  and  I — I knew  what  was  the  matter,  and 
so  I stayed.  I didn’t  mean  to  wake  you.” 

“I  am  glad  you  did,”  said  he  slowly,  and  his  wonder 
grew.  “Now,  how  long  have  you  been  at  the  reserva- 
tion?” 

“A  few  days.” 

“We  thought  we  should  never  see  you  again.  No- 
body could  learn  where  you  went.  Tell  me  about  the 
baby,  Tsigaysha.” 

“The  baby  died,  Redcloud.” 

“Oh !”  he  exclaimed,  and  there  was  the  pang  of  sin- 
cere regret  in  his  tone,  “I  am  sorry.” 

It  was  not  so  dark  that  he  could  not  discern  the 
profound  melancholy  that  shrouded  her  eyes.  He 
would  have  liked  to  comfort  her,  but  he  knew  not  how, 
and  there  were  other  questions  he  wanted  to  put,  and 
he  shrank  from  them.  One  name,  necessary  to  his  in- 
quiries, he  could  not  speak  in  her  presence. 

“I  do  not  know  where  I went,”  she  said  presently. 
“It  was  a long,  long  way  to  the  westward.  I have  told 
father  and  mother  all  about  it.” 

^‘Tell  me,  Tsigaysha.” 
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She  hesitated  a moment,  and  then,  “’Yes,  you  ought 
to  know,’’  she  said,  “but  it’s  hard  to  tell.  You  know 
the  baby  was  born  before  you  came  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion from  the  log  driving  that  spring.” 

“I  heard  about  it,  and  soon  after  that  you  were 
gone.” 

“Gilbert  was  very  much  afraid  of  his  father.  He 
dared  not  treat  me  roughly,  even  when  he  drank  too 
much,  and,  until  some  time  in  the  spring,  he  pretended 
to  live  with  me,  as  his  father  ordered.  But  he  was 
ashamed  all  the  time.  He  hated  work,  and  he  could 
not  earn  enough  to  give  him  the  kind  of  life  he  wanted. 
At  last  he  came  to  our  house  one  day,  and  he  seemed 
cheerful  once  more.  T have  some  important  business 
to  do  in  another  town,’  said  he ; ‘come,  we  will  go  upon 
a journey.’  I was  afraid,  but  I could  do  nothing,  for 
was  he  not  my  husband  ? Where  he  went  I had  to  go, 
too,  and  we  started  that  afternoon  on  the  westward 
train,  and  we  traveled  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next 
day,  and  far  into  the  next  night.  I knew  not  where 
we  went,  but  we  came  to  a town  finally,  where  he  got 
me  a room  in  a house  where  there  were  many  other 
people.  It  was  not  a hotel,  but  people  paid  for  staying 
there,  and  I saw  Gilbert  give  the  woman  some  money. 
He  gave  me  some,  too,  and  told  me  to  get  what  was 
necessary  for  the  baby.  ‘Where  are  you  going?’  I 
asked  him,  becoming  dreadfully  frightened.  ‘I  have 
to  see  a man  on  business,’  said  he,  and  he  told  me  not 
to  worry.  I couldn’t  speak  to  him  as  a wife  should 
speak  to  a husband ” 

“The  dog!”  exclaimed  Redcloud,  under  his  breath, 
as  she  paused. 
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‘T  never  saw  him  afterward,”  Tsigaysha  went  on, 
dully.  ‘T  lived  there  many  days ” 

“What  became  of  him?”  Redcloud  demanded  hotly. 

‘T  do  not  know.  I never  saw  him,  never  heard  from 
him  in  any  way.  One  day  the  woman  came  to  me  and 
told  me  I would  not  see  him  again.  Tf  you’ve  got  any 
place  to  go  to,’  she  said,  ‘you’d  better  go  while  you’ve 
got  some  money  to  go  with,  for  when  your  money’s 
gone,  what  will  you  do  ?’  ” 

Redcloud  clutched  at  the  sod  in  rage.  “What  did 
you  do,  Tsigaysha?”  he  asked. 

“I  couldn’t  believe  that  he  had  deserted  me,  and  I 
paid  the  woman  for  a week,  though  I think  Gilbert  had 
paid  her  for  much  longer.  At  the  end  of  the  week  she 
made  me  go  with  her  to  the  railroad  station,  and  she 
bought  a ticket  for  me  with  my  money.  By-and-by 
the  conductor  put  me  off.  He  said  it  was  as  far  as  I 
had  a right  to  go.  I don’t  know  where  it  was,  but  it 
was  a large  town.  I had  no  money  left.  Some  people 
were  kind  to  me,  and  we  had  a lodging.  Then  I tried 
to  get  work.  It  was  dreadfully  hard.  I earned  a little 
some  days,  and  I saved  all  I could  to  get  another  rail- 
road ticket.  But  it  cost  so  much,  they  always  told  me, 
to  go  to  the  Soo !” 

She  sighed,  and  Redcloud  groaned.  “What ” he 

began. 

“I  had  to  walk,”  she  interrupted  hurriedly.  “It  has 
taken  me  all  this  time.  I tramped  from  town  to  town, 
working  when  I could,  sometimes  staying  for  a whole 
month  in  one  place,  but  as  soon  as  I got  some  money 
I would  start  on  again.  At  last  baby  died,  and  I didn’t 
travel  so  fast  after  that.  It  was  a very  long  journey. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know  the  way  to  the  Soo,  but  I kept 
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going  eastward,  asking  the  way  at  every  town,  and  so 
I finally  came  home  last  week.  Father  and  mother 
seemed  glad  to  see  me,  and  the  children  were  very 
happy.’’ 

“Of  course !”  said  Redcloud. 

A period  of  silence  followed,  and  he  thought  deeply, 
not  only  on  what  she  had  told  him,  but  of  other  things ; 
the  happy  past,  when  they  were  childhood  playmates ; 
incident  after  incident  crowded  upon  his  memory  to  tell 
him  how  loyal  and  true  she  had  ever  been.  It  was  she 
who  had  cared  for  him  before  he  could  walk,  she  who 
had  guarded  him  when  his  little  legs  could  carry  him 
into  mischief  and  danger,  she  who  had  always  rejoiced 
in  his  boyish  triumphs,  and  smarted  at  his  defeats,  and 
she  who  had  always  told  him  that  the  next  time  he 
would  win.  She  it  was  who  never  had  word  for  him 
but  of  sympathy — and  then  he  remembered  his  recent 
dream,  and  the  supreme  comfort  of  that  moment  of 
delusion  returned  to  him  in  a wave  of  warm  content; 
and  he  recalled  that  hurried  movement  of  her  arm 
when  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  thought  that  a 
woman  he  loved  had  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  his 
brow.  Had  he  been  mistaken?  Had  the  dream  de- 
picted clearly  the  features  of  the  comforter  ? 

“I  will  get  some  water,”  said  Redcloud,  rising. 

“Let  me,”  exclaimed  Tsigaysha  eagerly. 

“No,  I am  feeling  much  better.  I want  to  try  my- 
self. Wait  here,  Tsigaysha.” 

He  went  alone  to  the  river  and  drank  deeply.  For 
some  minutes  he  stood  with  the  drained  cup  in  his 
hand,  thinking.  At  last  he  returned.  She  sat,  dimly 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  darkness,  her 
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elbow  on  her  knee,  her  chin  resting  on  her  palm.  iNOt 
once,  apparently,  had  she  stirred  since  he  left  her. 

“Tsigaysha,”  said  he,  sitting  beside  her,  “let’s  be 
married.” 

She  started  a little,  dropped  her  hand,  and  raised 
her  head  to  peer  at  him.  Their  faces  were  close  to- 
gether. 

“What  mean  you,  brother  ?”  she  asked  tremulously. 

“I  am  not  your  brother,  and  you  are  not  my  sister,” 
said  he.  “We’ve  both  known  that  for  a long  time.  Be 
my  wife,  Tsigaysha.” 

She  began  to  tremble.  “Have  you  forgotten  Gil- 
bert?” 

“No,  but  you  shall.” 

“He  may  be  alive.” 

“Then  I’ll  protect  you  from  him.  I am  an  O jibway. 
What  care  I for  the  dog  of  a white?” 

“But  the  white-man  law ” 

“Did  he  not  desert  you?  Did  he  not  throw  you 
away?  There  are  true  things  in  the  white-man  law, 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  it  would  give  you  back  to  the 
scoundrel  who  treated  you  so  badly.  He  who  threw 
you  away  could  not  possibly  have  you  again,  Tsigaysha, 
not  even  by  white-man  law,  and,  if  it  were  so,  could  we 
not  run  away  into  the  woods  and  live  the  Indian  life? 
Nobody  could  get  us  there.  Come,  Tsigaysha !” 

“Redcloud,”  she  whispered,  “I  always  loved  you.” 

“Then  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.” 

“I  loved  you,”  she  went  on,  “when  Gilbert  came  to 
me.  Oh,  I loved  you,  Redcloud!” 

“And  I loved  you,  Tsigaysha,  but  I didn’t  know  it 
until  it  was  too  late.” 
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“You  seemed  so  much  younger,  Redcloud.  You  are 
younger  now.” 

“How  much?” 

“Two  summers.” 

“It  is  nothing.  I am  a man,  you  are  a woman.  We 
are  O jib  ways.  We  belong  to  each  other.  Is  it  not 
so?” 

“But  I was  bad,”  she  faltered. 

“It  was  the  white  whelp’s  fault!”  he  cried  fiercely^ 
and  he  put  his  arm  around  her.  “Let  him  come  I Let 
all  the  white  men  come  and  take  you  if  they  can  I You 
are  mine,  my  Indian  bride.  Come,  Tsigaysha,  we  will 
go  home  together.  We  are  Indians.  I will  tell  my 
mother  that  I bring  home  my  bride.  She  shall  say  yes,, 
or  no,  in  the  true  old  Indian  way.  Come!  She  will 
say  yes.  She  will  bid  my  bride  welcome,  and  she  will 
prepare  a feast!  Come,  Tsigaysha,  my  bride,  my  In- 
dian bride !” 

He  struggled  to  his  feet,  still  holding  her  in  his  arm.. 
She  was  crying,  and  for  a moment  she  stood  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  shaking  with  sobs. 

“Tsigaysha,”  said  he,  smoothing  her  hair,  and, 
though  his  voice  was  unsteady,  it  had  a reminiscence 
of  the  old-time,  boyish  laughter  in  it,  “you  would  not 
make  me  wait  if  you  knew  how  much  I need  the  feast. 
I have  not  eaten  since  yesterday  noon.” 

“Redcloud!”  she  cried,  “so  long?  Come,  let  us 
hurry.  Oh  ! I ought  to  have  thought  about  it.” 

“We’ve  had  too  much  else  to  think  about  to  mind  a 
little  thing  like  hunger,”  said  he  gaily. 

He  took  her  hand,  and,  side  by  side,  they  hastened 
to  the  cabin  where  dwelt  Mahngequay. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

A QUESTION  OF  MORALS. 

Mahngequay  was  mending  the  children’s  clothes 
when  her  first-born  entered  the  cabin  with  Tsigaysha. 
She  looked  up  with  a happy  word  of  greeting  to  Red- 
cloud,  and  then  laid  aside  her  work  and  gazed  at  the 
pair  silently.  That  they  stood  in  the  doorway,  hand  in 
hand,  was  a matter  too  significant  to  escape  her  imme- 
diate notice. 

'‘Mother,”  said  Redcloud,  “I  have  brought  home  my 
bride.” 

There  seemed  to  be  a momentary  embodiment  in 
Mahngequay  of  the  stern  nature  that  might  have  been 
hers  from  her  mother,  for  her  face  was  very  grave. 
She  slowly  arose  and  placed  her  hands  upon  her  hips, 
arms  akimbo,  Sibequay’s  characteristic  attitude  when 
about  to  deliver  an  ultimatum.  Tsigaysha’s  fingers 
tightened  upon  Redcloud’s,  and  she  shrank  close  to 
him. 

“My  son,”  Mahngequay  began,  and  hesitated.  It 
was  evident  that  her  throat  refused  to  do  its  customary 
duty.  Her  stern  expression  gave  way  to  one  of  anx- 
ious doubt. 

“It  is  Tsigaysha,  mother,  can  you  not  see?”  said  Red- 
cloud.  “Tsigaysha,  who  is  my  sister  in  all  but  blood; 
your  daughter  in  all  but  blood.  She  will  be  your 
daughter  in  reality  from  this  time  forward.  She  is  my 
bride,  mother.  Will  you  not  bid  her  welcome?” 

328 
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“It  is  what  I used  to  hope  for,”  said  Mahngequay, 
a touch  of  apprehension  in  her  tone.  Her  fingers  be- 
gan to  pluck  the  edge  of  her  apron. 

“Then  your  hope  is  fulfilled !”  cried  Redcloud. 
“Look  at  us,  mother.  We  would  be  man  and  wife. 
We  come  to  you,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  peo- 
ple, that  you  may  bid  the  bride  welcome.” 

Mahngequay  looked  with  the  utmost  yearning  at  her 
son.  “Redcloud,”  said  she,  “have  you  thought  about 
it?  Do  you  forget  that  Tsigaysha ” 

“Mother,”  the  young  man  interrupted,  loyalty  to  his 
suddenly  found  bride  bidding  him  overstep  tradition 
and  prevent  his  mother  from  uttering  words  that  might 
give  the  younger  w^oman  pain,  “I  should  be  no  true 
O jibway  if  ever  I forgot  the  wrong  done  to  Tsigaysha. 
It  is  not  the  question  now  of  what  Tsigaysha  was,  or 
where  she  was,  or  why,  but  what  she  is  now.  She  is 
here,  my  bride,  miOther.  Do  you  not  understand?  I 
bring  home  my  bride,  the  bride  I have  chosen.” 

Still  Mahngequay  hesitated.  “The  customs  of  our 
people,”  she  said,  “are  not  respected  as  once  they  were. 
My  mother  herself  says  so.” 

“This  is  my  bride,  my  O jibway  bride,  mother.” 

“I  am  not  sure,”  said  Mahngequay.  “We  do  not  live 
as  we  used  to.  The  white  people  have  taken  away  our 
power  over  ourselves.  I am  not  sure  that  I have  the 
right  to  say  anything.” 

“We  are  Ojibways,  Tsigaysha  and  I.  You  are  my 
mother.  What  are  the  whites  to  us?  I bring  home 
my  bride.” 

“Your  father  is  from  home,”  Mahngequay  said. 
'“He  will  be  here  again  in  five  days.” 
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“It  is  the  mother  who  bids  the  bride  welcome/’  said 
Redcloud  firmly.  “I  bring  you  Tsigaysha.” 

Mahngequay  turned  to  the  younger  woman.  “Tell 
me/'  said  she,  “do  you  wish  to  be  my  son’s  wife  ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Tsigaysha,  her  voice  shaking  with 
fear,  “if  he  will  have  me.” 

“Tsigaysha  is  my  bride,”  said  Redcloud,  looking 
straight  at  his  mother. 

Mahngequay  brought  the  edges  of  her  apron  to- 
gether and  crumpled  them  in  her  straining  fingers. 
Her  eyes  quailed  under  her  son’s  gaze,  and  she  looked 
again  at  Tsigaysha,  who  quailed  in  turn  and  looked 
down.  So  she  did  not  see  the  sudden  change  that 
came  over  Mahngequay’s  face — it  was  like  the  sun 
bursting  the  clouds  asunder  after  a storm — but  she 
heard  the  fateful  words: 

“My  daughter,  you  are  welcome.” 

There  was  an  inarticulate  cry,  a shuddering  sob,  and 
Tsigaysha  let  go  Redcloud’s  hand  and  ran  across  the 
cabin  to  throw  her  arms  about  Mahngequay  and  kiss 
her.  Redcloud  advanced  more  gravely.  He  gently 
disengaged  Tsigaysha  from  Mahngequay  so  that  he 
could  grasp  his  mother’s  hand.  Then  he  bent  and 
kissed  her.  Turning  to  Tsigaysha,  he  placed  both 
hands  upon  her  cheeks  and  kissed  her  lips. 

“My  wife,”  said  he. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  since  his  discovery  of  TsL 
gaysha  by  his  side  that  memory  came  to  him  of  the 
white  woman  who  had  shaken  his  soul,  and  around 
whom  he  had  built  his  own  fanciful  structure  of 
dreams.  He  thought  of  her,  saw  her  in  the  receding 
past,  far  beyond  the  face  of  her  who  had  always  loved 
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him;  he  knew  that  the  soreness  of  his  heart  was  due 
to  her,  to  the  wreck  of  his  dreams,  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  dreams. 

‘T  am  an  Ojibway!”  he  declared  silently.  “My  peo- 
ple are  my  people.  They  alone  can  bring  content.  My 
Ojibway  wife  will  be  to  me  what  no  white  woman 
could  be.  I was  a fool.  Now  I am  a true  Indian.” 

His  features  had  none  of  the  brightness  of  joy; 
they  were  set  in  firm,  stern  lines.  They  spoke  not  for 
the  transports  of  love,  but  for  resolution  to  be  true 
to  his  birthright. 

“Mother,”  said  Tsigaysha;  it  was  the  old  familiar 
address,  but  it  had  a new  meaning  now,  and  the  young 
woman's  voice  trembled ; in  her  eyes  was  the  light  that 
shines  from  dreams  come  true,  in  her  every  movement 
was  the  quivering  elasticity  of  unexpected  happiness ; 
“mother,  Redcloud  is  hungry.” 

“Well,”  said  Mahngequay,  a smile  flickering  over  her 
face,  as  if  she  were  now  visited  by  the  fun-loving  spirit 
of  Sibequay,  “it  is  your  duty  to  feed  him.” 

Tsigaysha  flew  to  the  suggested  work,  and  Mahnge- 
quay took  up  her  sewing.  She  brought  the  garment 
to  position  on  her  lap  and  poised  the  needle  over  it, 
and  held  it  there. 

“I  wonder  what  Tebikoosa  will  say,”  she  said. 

“My  father  will  rejoice,”  Redcloud  asserted  confi- 
dently. 

Mahngequay  pushed  the  needle  through  the  fabric 
and  drew  the  thread  after  it.  “I  think  I’d  better  tell 
my  mother,”  said  she. 

“No!”  exclaimed  Redcloud.  “Not  now.  Wait.  I 
will  tell  her  tomorrow  myself.  What  is  it  to  her? 
What  is  done  is  done.  Let  my  grandmother  wait.” 
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^‘She  has  the  right  to  know.  My  mother  is  a wise 
woman.” 

‘‘My  grandmother  is  a Christian.” 

'T  was  not  thinking  of  that,  Redcloud.  I,  too,  am  a 
Christian.  We  are  all  Christians  now  except  you.” 

“Well,”  said  Redcloud,  “I  mean  that  we  are  all  In- 
dians, but  my  grandmother  has  thoughts  of  her  own. 
So  have  I,  and  I have  a right  to  them.  My  grand- 
mother has  the  right  to  know ; so  has  everybody.  They 
shall  know.  I will  tell  them.  But  they  can  wait.” 

Tsigaysha  had  set  food  on  the  table,  and  he  sat  down 
to  it.  “We  will  have  our  own  home,”  he  went  on,  as 
he  ate.  “I  will  provide,  as  the  Indians  used  to  provide, 
but  in  a different  way.  There  are  no  more  wigwams, 
so  we  will  have  a house.  One  may  no  longer  make 
gifts  of  skins,  so  I bring  money.” 

He  unstrapped  his  belt  and  showed  his  collection  of 
coins  saved  from  Miss  Gregory’s  payments  for  boat 
hire.  “I  am  a rich  man,”  said  he.  “Here  is  enough 
to  buy  slabs  for  a dozen  houses.  We  will  build  it, 
Tsigaysha,  near  the  river  where  we  used  to  play.” 

The  work  of  house  building  began  the  next  morn- 
ing. Redcloud  and  Tsigaysha  went  together  to  select 
the  site,  and,  immediately  the  decision  was  made,  Red- 
cloud sped  to  the  nearest  sawmill,  bought  slabs  and 
timber,  and  arranged  for  their  prompt  delivery.  Be- 
fore evening  the  sounds  of  hammer  and  saw  vied  with 
cheerful  voices  in  the  grove  through  which  the  river 
flowed,  proclaiming,  to  all  who  paused  to  listen,  that 
man  and  wife  were  at  work  there.  The  news  spread 
to  the  ends  of  the  reservation,  carrying,  as  wedding 
news  does  everywhere,  incentive  to  joyous  smiles  and 
gravely  wagging  heads.  In  all  directions  there  were 
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jests,  and  forebodings,  and  favorable  comments.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  called  at  Mahngequay’s  in  the  evening, 
in  the  course  of  which  there  were  songs  and  refresh- 
ments, and  before  the  guests  dispersed,  Redcloud  and 
Tsigaysha  danced  together  on  the  level  space  before 
the  cabin  a dance  of  the  olden  time,  to  the  tapping  of 
a drum  and  a chorus  of  those  who  knew  the  song. 
Among  those  who  came  was  Gitchenoodin,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  enjoying  a period  of  idleness.  He 
volunteered  his  services  to  help  his  old  friends  raise 
their  house,  and  other  former  comrades  joined  them  the 
next  day,  so  that  the  work  progressed  rapidly  and  mer- , 
rily.  Viewing  his  accomplishment,  proud  of  the  tower-' 
ing  timbers,  Redcloud  almost  forgot  the  white  woman. 
He  was  content,  aye,  happy. 

Sibequay,  not  a little  to  Redcloud’s  surprise,  ap- 
proved the  whole  affair.  There  was  one  item  of  res- 
ervation, but  at  the  moment  Redcloud  w'as  not  inclined 
to  give  serious  heed  to  it. 

“It  is  as  it  should  be,”  said  Sibequay.  “Indians 
should  marry  Indians,  and  this  marriage  wipes  out  the 
family  shame.  Tsigaysha  will  be  a good  wife.  I have 
no  fear  of  that.  She  has  learned  her  lesson.  But  you, 
Redcloud,  you  are  a hot-headed,  wdlful  young  scamp. 
You  ought  to  be  baptized.” 

“I’ll  jump  into  the  river  at  once,  if  you  say  so,  grand- 
mother,” Redcloud  replied  irreverently. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  reproachfully,  but 
said  no  more  then.  Her  life  had  been  long,  but  there 
promised  to  be  much  more  of  it.  Time  enough  ahead 
for  converting  her  grandson. 

Tebikoosa  was  loading  ships  at  the  Soo  that  sum- 
mer, and  he  came  home  only  at  the  week-ends.  On 
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this  Saturday  he  returned  to  find  his  son  and  Tsigay- 
sha  already  installed  in  their  new  home.  It  was  rudely 
furnished,  but  the  essentials  were  there,  and  there  was 
no  sense  of  unsupplied  wants  even  on  the  part  of  her 
who  had  lived  in  the  cities  of  the  white  man,  and  in 
houses  where  the  conveniences  of  civilization  were  pro- 
vided in  appreciable  measure.  The  bed  was  of  fra- 
grant boughs  from  the  forest,  the  chairs  were  packing 
boxes  from  the  general  store,  the  table  was  a marvel 
of  roughness,  but  it  held  the  little  outfit  of  dishes 
bought  by  Redcloud ; and  in  a half  covered  shack  out- 
side the  main  structure  was  a camp  stove  and  the  nec- 
essary kitchen  utensils.  The  house  roof  was  weather 
proof,  the  fireplace,  a monument  to  energetic  hurry  on 
the  part  of  Redcloud’s  young  men  friends,  sustained  a 
brisk  fire  without  filling  the  lodge  with  smoke.  What 
more  could  be  desired  ? 

Nothing  by  the  husband  and  wife,  nothing  by  their 
immediate  people.  Tebikoosa  was  serenely  happy.  He 
shook  hands  several  times  over  with  both  Redcloud  and 
Tsigaysha. 

“I  am  glad;  I am  very  glad,”  he  said  again  and 
again,  and  at  last  he  resorted  to  his  pipe  from  very 
inability  to  express  his  joy. 

By  this  time  the  news  had  reached  the  few  whites 
who  had  to  do  with  the  reservation,  and  there  was  no 
little  consternation.  The  schoolmaster  took  the  in- 
formation to  the  missionary,  who  looked  exceedingly 
grave. 

'Tt  won’t  do,”  said  he.  “Will  they  never  learn?” 

“To  say  nothing  of  anything  else,”  said  the  school- 
master, “they  had  no  right  to  build  on  that  spot  with- 
out permission.” 
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^That’s  a detail  that  could  be  easily  adjusted,”  the 
missionary  replied.  “If  other  things  were  right,  Lve 
no  doubt  the  agent  and  the  council  would  grant  the  per- 
mission after  the  act.  But  what  are  we  to  do?  Tsi- 
gaysha  ought  to  have  known  better.” 

“They’re  all  such  children !”  exclaimed  the  school- 
master. “I  have  faith  in  the  young  man  to  believe  that 
he  wouldn’t  consciously  do  anything  wrong.  I have 
reason  enough  not  to  approve  him,  as  you  probably 
remember,  and  yet  I admire  his  honesty,  his  affection, 
his  courage,  aye,  his  all-round  manliness.  What  can 
we  do?” 

“We’d  better  see  his  father  first,  I think.  Thompson 
is  amenable  to  reason.” 

They  went  together  to  see  Tebikoosa,  whose  broad 
smile  of  greeting  was  convincing  evidence  that  he  had 
no  suspicion  of  anything  wrong.  The  missionary  con- 
versed with  him  at  length  in  the  Ojibway  tongue. 

“I  do  not  understand,”  said  Tebikoosa,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  “IMy  son  brought  his  bride  home  and 
asked  our  consent.  She  had  no  parents  to  give  con- 
sent, except  as  we  were  her  parents.  Very  well,  the 
matter  was  simple.  They  wanted  to  be  man  and  wife, 
and  we  agreed.  It  was  so  when  I married  Mahnge- 
quay,  and  nobody  ever  asked  us,  when  we  came  to  the 
reservation,  to  be  married  again.  Nobody  ever  asked 
us  what  had  happened  to  us  before  we  were  married.” 

The  missionary  admitted  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
that  Tebikoosa  might  be  excused  for  not  seeing  that 
this  situation  was  somewhat  different.  There  was  Gil- 
bert Wakefield. 

“But  he  was  a scoundrel  to  Tsigaysha  in  the  first 
place,”  Tebikoosa  responded,  “and  at  last  he  threw  her 
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aside.  He  doesn’t  want  her,  and  if  he  did,  his  mean 
conduct  would  deprive  him  of  any  right  to  her.  She 
is  Redcloud’s  now,  and  always  will  be.” 

“Let  us  hope  so,”  sighed  the  missionary,  and  he  with- 
drew for  further  counsel  with  the  schoolmaster. 

“There  is  just  one  hope,”  said  the  teacher.  “Gilbert 
Wakefield  may  have  taken  her  to  Dakota,  or  some  other 
state  where  divorce  is  easy,  and  he  may  have  freed  her. 
In  that  case  we  have  only  to  persuade  George  to  go 
through  a proper  marriage  ceremony.” 

“And  that  may  not  be  the  easiest  thing,”  the  mission- 
ary responded.  “He’s  not  even  a convert,  you  know. 
But  there’s  no  use  in  discussing  a proper  ceremony 
when  all  we  know  is  that  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  the 
young  woman’s  husband.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  “I  will  go  to  the 
Soo  and  see  Mr.  Wakefield.  I believe  he  will  tell  me 
the  truth  when  I set  forth  the  circumstances.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  say  anything  that  will  help ” 

“Do  go !”  interrupted  the  missionary,  and  the  school- 
master went  on  the  following  day. 

He  found  Mr.  Wakefield  immersed  in  affairs  but 
ready  to  listen.  The  story  was  but  half  told  when  the 
lumberman  interrupted. 

“My  son  is  dead,”  said  he  bitterly.  “You  have  no 
need  to  concern  yourself  with  the  moral  issue  of  the 
matter.  Marry  your  Indians  as  you  will,  if  you  will. 
The  woman  is  free.” 

The  schoolmaster,  infinitely  relieved,  felt,  neverthe- 
less, for  the  tragic  sorrow  of  the  father,  and  expressed 
himself  to  that  effect,  courteously  and  sincerely. 

“I  had  no  suspicion  of  your  bereavement,”  he  con- 
cluded. 
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“Of  course,”  responded  Mr.  Wakefield,  “else  you 
wouldn’t  be  here.”  His  tone  was  still  bitter,  and  he 
labored  a moment  with  emotions  which  it  was  his  habit 
to  repress.  “See,  here,  Mr.  Pedagogue,”  said  he 
brusquely.  “Pll  tell  you  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
doesn’t  know.  My  son  wrote  my  name  on  a slip  of 
paper  and  obtained  money  at  the  bank.  That  was  his 
capital  when  he  went  away  with  his  Indian  wife. 
Rather  than  have  public  scandal  and  the  disgrace  of  my 
son  for  his  crime,  and  of  myself  for  his  erratic  bringing 
up,  I acknowledged  my  signature.  I tried  to  find  him, 
though.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  lack  of  effort  to 
save  him  from  further  error,  but  I didn’t  get  any  trace 
of  him  until  long  after  he  had  deserted  his  wife.  I 
tried  to  follow  both,  but  trace  of  her  was  completely 
lost.  It  was  long  before  I got  on  his  track.  When  I 
did,  it  led  to  a gambling  joint  where  he  had  tried  to 
win  by  using  marked  cards.  It  was  in  a mining  camp. 
I was  assured  that  his  death  was  painless — as  it  was 
instant.  They  gave  him  a decent  burial,  and  I have 
seen  his  grave.  I’m  not  quite  sure  why  I tell  you  this, 
but  you  will  understand  that  it  isn’t  for  the  general 
public.  I’m  glad  the  young  woman  has  got  back  to 
her  people.  It  is  where  she  belongs,  and  the  best  out- 
come for  her  of  a miserable  episode.  Good  day,  sir.” 

So  the  schoolmaster  returned  with  the  news  that 
Tsigaysha  was  free  to  marry.  Redcloud  received  the 
information  as  a joke. 

“No  think  so,”  said  he,  smiling.  “Tsigaysha  my 
wife.  She  no  free  to  marry  some  more,  huh  ?” 

Tebikoosa  was  satisfied.  “I  was  sure  it  all  right,” 
said  he.  “Redcloud  always  good  boy,  Tsigaysha  mean 
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well.  She  make  one  mistake,  but  no  more.  All  right 
now.” 

The  schoolmaster  reported  to  the  missionary,  who  la- 
bored with  Tebikoosa  again,  to  the  end  that  he  came 
to  perceive  the  wisdom,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  a mar- 
riage ceremony  after  the  white  manner,  and  he  joined 
forces  with  the  missionary,  the  schoolmaster,  Sibequay, 
and  substantially  the  entire  reservation,  to  convince 
Redcloud.  The  young  man  was  obstinate.  His  gorge 
rose  against  everything  white,  but  day  by  day  he  saw 
the  faces  of  his  loved  ones  showing  deeper  and  deeper 
signs  of  trouble. 

‘T  wanted  to  be  an  Indian,”  he  complained,  when 
the  pressure  grew  irksome.  ^‘Tsigaysha  is  my  wife. 
Everybody  knows  it.  I did  all  that  my  father  did.  I 
have  provided  a home,  I shall  work,  and  if  I cannot  get 
work,  I shall  hunt  and  fish.  Why  should  I stand  up 
before  the  missionary  and  say  I will  do  the  thing  I have 
already  done  and  intend  to  keep  on  doing  ?” 

But  one  day,  “Redcloud,”  said  Tsigaysha,  ‘T  have 
thought  much  about  this.  I was  baptized,  as  you  know, 
long  ago.  I have  found  that  there  are  good  people 
among  the  whites,  and  they  know  what  is  best  for  us. 
I should  feel  better  if  you  were  baptized.  You  do  not 
believe  in  the  manitos  any  more,  do  you?” 

“I  do  not  know  what  I believe,”  he  answered  wear- 
ily. 

“Then  believe  with  me,  Redcloud.” 

“You  really  wish  it?” 

“’Yes.  We  shall  be  just  the  same,  husband  and  wife, 
as  we  are  now.  It  can’t  make  any  difference  to  us 
that  I can  see,  but  it  will  make  the  others  happy,  and  I 
should  be  happier,  Redcloud.” 
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“Well,  then/’  said  he,  “you  may  say  yes  to  the  mis- 
sionary.” 

His  word,  once  given,  was  unshakable.  On  the  Sun- 
day following,  Redcloud  was  baptized  at  church,  and, 
after  the  regular  sersdce,  the  missionar}*  read  the  mar- 
riage rites  before  a concourse  of  silent,  acquiescing  In- 
dians. The  young  m*an  answered  the  questions  gruffly, 
but  promptly,  Tsigaysha  gave  hers  in  a low,  fluttering 
voice,  and  when  all  was  done  thev  returned  to  their 
cabin  in  the  grove,  whither  Sibequay  followed  to  ex- 
press her  profound  satisfaction. 

“You’ll  find,”  she  said  to  Redcloud,  “that  you  can 
be  just  as  Indian  as  you  were  before,  and  no  white 
man  can  point  his  finger  at  you.” 

Redcloud’s  response  was  a scowl.  He  distrusted 
his  grandmother’s  philosophy  and  conclusions,  and 
there  lingered  in  his  soul  a bitter  sense  of  surrender. 

The  missionar}*  laid  aside  his  robe  that  day  with  a 
sigh  of  relief. 

“That  young  man,”  he  said,  “may  not  be  an  ideal 
convert,  his  Christianity  may  be  open  to  question,  but 
the  reser^*ation  is  saved  from  a bad  example.” 

“Yes,”  the  schoolmaster  assented,  “a  grave  danger 
has  been  averted,  and  I think  the  influence  of  the  epi- 
sode upon  the  Indians  generally  will  be  for  progress,” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A LESSON  IN  NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Sinclair  were  among  the  arrivals  at  Agawas  Bay  early 
in  the  following  July,  and  with  them  came  Alfred  Law- 
rence. Their  first  inquiry  was  for  Redcloud. 

“He  isn’t  here  yet,”  said  the  landlord,  “and  the  In- 
dians tell  me  he  doesn’t  seem  disposed  to  come  down 
this  summer.  You  see,  he’s  not  only  married  now, 
but  he  became  a proud  parent  two  or  three  weeks  ago. 
Just  the  same ” 

“Redcloud  married ! and  a father !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  her  eyes  aglow  with  interest. 

“Good  for  Redcloud !”  cried  her  husband. 

“Boy  or  girl?”  Mr.  Gregory  inquired. 

“Boy,”  said  the  landlord.  “I  don’t  know  who  his 
wife  was,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  she’s  Mrs. 
Redcloud  now,  and  that  she’s  got  a papoose  who  would 
be  the  greatest  attraction  ’Gawas  could  put  up  in  a 
dozen  seasons.  There  hasn’t  been  a papoose  strapped 
to  a board  in  the  Indian  village  since  we  built  the  hotel. 
If  Redcloud  knows  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered 
on,  he’ll  move  his  interesting  family  right  down  here. 
I’ll  guarantee  him  business  enough.  Gee  whiz ! do  you 
think  his  squaw  wouldn’t  get  rich  selling  photographs 
of  the  kid  ?” 

Lawrence  left  his  friends  chattering  with  the  land- 
lord and  went  out  to  the  camp,  where  he  learned  the 
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identity  of  Redcloud’s  wife.  When  he  returned  to  the 
hotel  he  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  the  reservation. 

“Fll  bring  Redcloud  and  his  family  back  with  me,” 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  eager  to  go  also,  but  when  she 
was  made  to  understand  that  there  were  no  hotel  ac- 
commodations at  the  reservation,  and  that  a visit  would 
necessitate  remaining  over  night,  she  abandoned  the 
idea,  but  insisted  that  her  husband  should  accompany 
her  to  the  Soo  for  the  purpose  of  buying  belated  wed- 
ding presents,  a plan  that  Sinclair  favored  heartily. 

‘T  certainly  owe  Redcloud  one  for  helping  me  out 
last  summer,”  said  he,  “and  I should  have  sent  him 
something  long  ago  if  I had  been  sure  how  to  reach 
him,  and  if  I hadn’t  been  too  much  interested  in  some- 
body else.” 

Lawrence,  on  arrival  at  the  reservation,  went  di- 
rectly to  the  grove  where  the  Indians  told  him  Red- 
cloud had  built  his  house.  His  artist’s  eye  was  pleased 
with  the  picturesque  location,  and  the  nicety  with  which 
the  rude  dwelling  fitted  into  its  surroundings ; and  his 
sympathies  were  stirred  by  sight  of  a baby  strapped  in 
a cradle  swinging  from  a limb  near  a woman  who 
looked  too  young  for  his  mental  conception  of  Tsi- 
gaysha.  She  was  washing  clothes  at  the  margin  of 
the  river.  A kettle  suspended  from  a tripod  over  a 
fire  was  a part  of  her  outfit,  a tub  on  a bench  made  by 
nailing  a slab  on  two  short  uprights  was  another.  Her 
clotheslines  were  attached  to  convenient  trees. 

“I  am  looking  for  Redcloud  and  Tsigaysha,”  said 
Lawrence,  when  she  turned  at  sound  of  his  steps. 

‘T  am  Tsigaysha,”  she  answered,  with  better  Eng- 
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lish  accent  than  her  husband  had  acquired.  ^‘Red- 
cloud  is  in  the  garden.  Are  you  Lawrence?” 

‘T  am.  How  did  you  guess  it?” 

“Redcloud  speak  of  you  so  often.  He  say  you  his 
best  friend.” 

She  wiped  a hand  on  her  apron  and  extended  it  in 
greeting.  “You  are  welcome,”  she  added. 

“And  this  is  young  Redcloud,  I suppose,”  said  Law- 
rence, after  shaking  hands,  with  an  admiring  glance  at 
the  baby. 

“Yes,”  Tsigaysha  replied,  smiling  happily,  “but  he 
not  named  yet.  We  want  give  him  Christian  name, 
and  no  find  one  yet.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  won’t  give  him  an  Indian 
name  ?” 

Tsigaysha  shook  her  head,  and  her  smile  was  such 
as  to  say  that  so  much  was  irrevocably  decided. 

“Does  Redcloud  agree  to  that?”  asked  Lawrence. 

“Redcloud  think  that  before  baby  born,”  she  said. 
“Baby’s  name  Thompson,  anyway.  So  we  think  an- 
other white  name  must  go  with  it.  We  think,  and 
think  long  time,  no  find  one  yet.  Some  day.  Bime- 
by.  Pretty  soon.” 

“Well,  I suppose  Redcloud  is  right,”  said  Law- 
rence, feeling  vaguely  that  there  would  be  danger  in 
expressing  either  surprise  or  disappointment ; and, 
when  Tsigaysha  had  told  him  the  way  to  their  garden 
patch,  he  went  on,  wondering  at  the  apparently  unrea- 
sonable mixture  in  the  life  and  ideas  of  his  friend. 
Redcloud,  he  who  had  resented  his  father’s  easy  tracta- 
bility  in  the  matter  of  giving  up  his  rightful  name ; he 
who  had  always  felt  outraged  when  addressed  by  his 
own  official  designation;  he,  of  all  others,  to  choose 
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deliberately  to  identify  his  first  born  under  a mislead- 
ing name ! The  persistence  of  the  old  Indian  in  Red- 
cloud  was  evident  in  his  choice  of  a site  for  his  home, 
and  in  many  trifling  but  significant  details  of  his  daily 
conduct.  Was  there  not  here  some  hopeless  contradic- 
tion which  demonstrated  the  essentially  childish  nature 
of  Indian  character? 

Thus  musing,  the  artist  came  to  the  garden  patch, 
and  there  found  Redcloud  industriously  wielding  a 

hoe. 

'‘Bozho!  bozhoT  cried  the  Indian,  dropping  his  tool 
and  striding  across  the  garden  as  soon  as  he  saw  Law- 
rence. 

This  was  a good  deal  for  an  Indian  to  do,  it  seemed 
to  the  artist,  his  observation  on  the  alert.  The  typical 
red  man  would  have  waited  for  his  friend  to  come  up, 
or,  at  most,  would  have  walked  toward  him  slowly. 

“Thought  you  come  some  day,  pretty  soon,”  Red- 
cloud added,  pumping  his  friend’s  arm  up  and  down 
with  great  energy,  and  grasping  his  elbow  also. 
“Wanted  tell  you  something  pretty  quick.  Get  mar- 
ried, uh?  Pretty  good,  uh?  Baby  come.  Fine  boy. 
Pretty  good,  uh?” 

“Splendid,  Redcloud,”  Lawrence  answered,  with 
hearty  sincerity ; “but,  see  here,  old  fellow,  why  should 
I have  to  wait  almost  a year  to  find  out  all  this  ?” 

“Baby  didn’t  come  till  moon  of  strawberries,”  re- 
turned Redcloud. 

“But  you  could  have  let  me  know  about  your  mar- 
riage last  fall,  couldn’t  you  ?” 

“No  can  write,  Lawrence.” 

“I  know,  but  the  schoolmaster  or  the  missionary 
would  gladly  have  written  a letter  for  you.” 
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“No  like  ask  white  man  write  letters.” 

“Well,  what  was  the  matter  with  Gitchenoodin  ? He 
can  write.  Get  him  to  write  me  the  big  news  about 
yourself  next  time,  Redcloud.  I want  to  know  these 
things.” 

“You  glad,  uh?” 

“Very  glad,  my  friend.  I am  glad  of  anything  that 
makes  you  happy.  And  you  are  happy,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“Yes,  got  fine  boy.  Come  on,  Lawrence,  we  see  him. 
You  see  Tsigaysha,  too.” 

“I’ve  already  seen  them  both,”  and  Lawrence  ex- 
plained his  call  at  the  cabin.  “Your  wife  says  you’re 
going  to  give  the  boy  a white-man  name.  How’s 
that?” 

“Why,”  Redcloud  replied,  looking  suddenly  grave, 
“this  is  what  I think:  We  Indians,  Tsigaysha  and  me, 
and  we  no  get  along  more  than  other  Indians ; we  want 
our  boy  get  ahead.  That  right?  He  got  to  be  like 
white  man  miuch  as  he  can.  You  understand?  So  we 
give  him  white  name.  Indian  names,  Indian  ways  no 
good  any  longer.  That  right?” 

“I  see,”  said  Lawrence,  evading  comment  now  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  Indian  was  groping  toward  a 
principle  by  which  to  guide  his  parental  conduct.  It 
would  be  time  for  advice,  he  thought,  when  matters 
came  to  such  a head,  if  they  ever  did,  that  a question 
of  essential  importance  was  to  be  decided.  “If  you’re 
hunting  for  a white-man  name,”  he  added,  in  his  most 
careless  way,  “what’s  the  matter  with  mine?” 

“Golly !”  exclaimed  Redcloud,  “never  thought  of 
that.  Fine!  Lawrence  Thompson.  That’s  right. 
Come  on.  Hurry  up.  We  tell  Tsigaysha.” 
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There  was  a rapid  exchange  of  words  in  their  own 
language  between  husband  and  wife  when  they  reached 
the  cabin,  and  the  artist  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  matter  of  a name  was  satisfactorily  and  happily 
settled.  Redcloud’s  first  born  was  to  be  Lawrence 
Thompson,  and  the  ceremony  of  christening,  already 
postponed  because  of  the  lack  of  a name,  would  take 
place  on  the  following  Sunday.  Thus  the  artist  learned 
that  Redcloud  had  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his 
environment  and  had  become,  nominally  at  least,  a 
Christian.  Still  he  refrained  from  comment,  but  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  opportunity  of  the  summer.  He 
conveyed  the  landlord’s  assurance  of  business  at 
Agawas  Bay,  and  was  surprised  that  Redcloud  shook 
his  head. 

“No  go  to  ’Gawas,”  said  the  Indian. 

“Why  not  ?”  asked  Lawrence,  and  he  noted  the  look 
of  surprise  in  Tsigaysha’s  eyes. 

“I  stay  with  baby  this  summer,”  said  Redcloud. 
“Next  winter  must  go  lumbering.  Away  long  time.” 

“But  the  idea  is  that  you’ll  take  the  baby  to  ’Gawas 
with  you.  Everybody  will  be  interested.  You’ll  pick 
up  twice  as  much  money  as  you  did  last  summer. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go,  Tsigaysha?” 

“I  go  where  Redcloud  goes,”  replied  the  wife. 

“We  stay  here,”  said  Redcloud.  “No  go  to  ’Gawas.” 

This  was  the  nearest  to  an  explanation  of  the  In- 
dian’s decision  that  Lawrence  ever  received.  He  lin- 
gered at  the  reservation  for  several  days,  hoping  that 
his  continued  presence,  and  occasional  allusion  to  the 
advantages  of  summering  at  Agawas,  would  gradually 
induce  a change  of  mind,  but  Redcloud  was  quietly 
firm.  When  it  occurred  to  Lawrence  to  say  that  his 
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former  friends  were  there,  Redcloud  merely  shook  his 
head. 

“And  Kate  is  now  Mrs.  Sinclair,”  Lawrence  added. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  Redcloud. 

Before  Lawrence’s  departure,  two  packages  arrived 
from  the  Soo  for  Redcloud,  and  the  artist  was  present 
when  the  reservation  trader,  who  had  brought  them 
in  his  wagon  from  the  railway  station,  left  them  at  the 
house  in  the  grove.  One  contained  an  abundant  supply 
of  infant’s  clothing,  and  a dress  for  a grown  woman. 
These  were  Mrs.  Sinclair’s  presents  to  Tsigaysha,  as 
was  indicated  by  a note  attached  to  the  articles,  and 
which  Lawrence  read  to  his  friends.  The  other  pack- 
age contained  an  excellent  hunting  rifle.  Commodore 
Bob’s  present  to  Redcloud. 

“They  think  a lot  of  you,”  said  Lawrence.  “If  they 
had  known  you  were  married  they  would  have  sent 
something  earlier.” 

Redcloud’s  eyes  glistened  as  he  looked  at  the  rifle; 
he  smiled  broadly  as  his  wife  held  up  the  baby  gar- 
ments, one  after  another,  exclaiming  over  them  de- 
lightedly. 

“Pretty  good,  eh?”  said  Lawrence,  aiming  to  draw 
his  friend  out. 

“We  keep  them,”  said  Redcloud.  “You  tell  Sin- 
clair thank  you.” 

“I  will,  but  why  not  come  down  for  a day  or  two 
and  say  thank  you,  yourself?  TheyM  be  mighty  glad 
to  see  you.” 

“No  go  to  ^Gawas.” 

That  settled  it,  and  eventually  Lawrence  returned 
to  the  hotel  and  reported  that  Redcloud  had  taken  an 
unconquerable  and  incomprehensible  aversion  to  the 
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place,  or  that  he  was  oversentimentally  attached  to  his 
wife  and  child,  and  wanted  to  be  alone  with  them,  or 
something  of  that  sort ; anyhow,  the  Indian  couldn’t  be 
budged. 

“Fm  so  sorry!”  said  Mrs.  Sinclair.  ‘T  would  like 
to  see  Redcloud  again,  and  I simply  must  see  that  baby. 
Can’t  we  manage  an  excursion,  somehow?  Why  not 
take  the  sailboat  (the  wise  landlord  had  added  such  a 
craft  to  his  outfit  that  season)  and  go  up  to  the  reserva- 
tion, and  camp  somewhere  for  the  night  ? It  would  be 
glorious  fun,  aside  from  the  pleasure  we  should  have 
in  seeing  just  how  Redcloud  has  settled  down  to  do- 
mestic life.” 

Commodore  Bob  wanted  nothing  better,  and  he  and 
Lawrence  went  to  the  camp  forthwith  to  engage  a pair 
of  Indians  as  crew  for  the  boat.  Among  those  who 
listened  to  the  white  men  as  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  excursion  was  Gitchenoodin,  who  was  even 
then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  reservation.  He 
did  so  that  very  day,  and,  happening  upon  Redcloud 
there,  told  him  how  a party  of  whites  was  coming  to 
visit  him  on  Thursday.  It  was  then  Wednesday.  Red- 
cloud went  thoughtfully  homeward,  and  he  smoked  in 
unusual  silence  for  a long  time  after  supper.  At  last, 
‘‘Tsigaysha,”  said  he,  “I  think  I will  try  my  new  rifle 
tomorrow.  I’ll  start  at  sunrise,  and  go  into  the  bush 
for  a day  or  two.  Maybe  I won’t  be  home  again  for 
three  days.” 

Tsigaysha  made  no  objection.  “You  mustn’t  stay 
away  so  long  as  to  forget  how  little  Lawrence  looks,” 
she  said. 

The  Sinclairs  had  a delightful  excursion.  The 
weather  favored  them,  and  they  arrived  at  the  reserva- 
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tion  shortly  after  midday.  They  saw  Redcloud’s  home, 
and  Mrs.  Sinclair  admired  Redcloud’s  baby  to  her 
heart’s  content.  Disappointed  though  she  was  that 
Redcloud  himself  was  away,  it  appeared  to  her  as 
merely  a matter  of  accident  that  he  had  chosen  to  try 
his  new  gun  on  the  day  of  her  unannounced  visit.  The 
party  camped  on  the  shore  near  their  landing  place, 
and  sailed  for  ’Gawas  early  the  following  morning. 
An  hour  after  their  departure,  Redcloud  returned  to 
his  house,  put  up  his  gun,  fondled  the  baby  long  enough 
to  make  up  for  a day’s  absence,  and  then  went  to  work 
in  his  garden. 

In  the  autumn  a stranger  came  to  the  reservation 
and  found  his  way  to  Redcloud. 

“My  name  is  Thayer,”  said  he.  “I  am  in  business 
at  the  Soo,  and  am  looking  for  somebody  who  would 
make  a good  foreman.  My  friend,  Richard  Gregory, 
has  told  me  about  you.  You  know  Mr.  Gregory?” 

“Yes,”  said  Redcloud,  “we  go  fishing  som*e  time  at 
’Gawas.” 

“That’s  the  man.  He  has  told  me  that  you’re  an 
honest  young  man,  and  that  you  attend  to  business 
faithfully.  Moreover,  he  says  you  would  like  to  get 
ahead,  and  he  thinks  you’d  be  willing  to  work  hard  if 
you  had  an  opportunity  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Is  that 
so?” 

“Yes,”  said  Redcloud.  “I  work  hard  like  two  men. 
I got  baby,  you  see  ?” 

It  was  a sufficient  explanation  of  incentive  for  toil 
for  both  the  Indian  and  the  white  man. 

“Very  well,”  said  Mr.  Thayer,  “I’d  like  to  give  you 
the  chance.  You’ll  have  to  start  at  the  bottom,  and 
learn  the  business,  of  course,  but  as  fast  as  you  learn 
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it,  just  so  fast  will  your  pay  rise.  At  the  beginning 
you’ll  have  to  keep  a time  book  and  some  simple  ac- 
counts, and  I shall  start  you  early  in  learning  how  to 
write  a proper  business  letter — what’s  the  matter?” 

‘T  no  can  write,”  said  Redcloud. 

“What!  not  at  ail?” 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  “I  ran  away  from 
school,”  he  confessed  gloomily.  “No  learn  anything.” 

“Can’t  you  even  read?”  asked  Mr.  Thayer. 

Redcloud  acknowledged  his  ignorance. 

“Well,”  said  the  white  man,  with  a sigh  that  was  a 
vent  for  his  impatience,  “I’m  sorry,  but  I’ve  wasted 
my  time  coming  down  here.  Gregory  said  you  were 
unusually  intelligent,  and  he  supposed  you  could  read 
and  write  a little.” 

“I  no  tell  him  so,”  said  Redcloud. 

“No,  he  guessed  it,  I suppose.  I’m  sorry,  for  I 
would  have  liked  to  help  an  Indian  along,  but  if  you 
can’t  read  and  write,  why,  you  must  see  yourself  that 
there’s  nothing  ahead  for  you  but  day  labor  and  low 
wages.” 

“Yes,”  said  Redcloud,  “I  understand.” 

Mr.  Thayer  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  say  more, 
but  the  unmoved  face  of  the  Indian  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  young  man  cared  nothing  for  his  lost  oppor- 
tunity, and,  with  a short  “Good  day,”  he  betook  himself 
back  to  the  railway  station. 

Some  days  after  this,  Redcloud  called  on  the  school- 
master, such  an  unusual  proceeding  that  the  teacher 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  baby  was  ill  and 
needed  medicine.  Redcloud  assured  him  to  the  contrary. 

“Baby  well  like  a squirrel,”  said  he.  “This  is  what 
I want  to  know : What  mean  initiative  ?” 
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‘Tnitiative !”  echoed  the  schoolmaster,  blankly ; 
“where  did  you  hear  that  word?'’ 

“Oh,  I hear  it  long  time  ago.” 

“Well,  George,  it  means  the  beginning  to  do  things. 
Understand  that?” 

Redcloud  thought  a moment.  “Power  of  initiative?” 
he  said  inquiringly. 

“Why,  yes,”  returned  the  teacher,  vastly  puzzled, 
“that  means  the  power  of  starting  things  in  your  own 
way,  without  being  told  how.  Doing  things  on  your 
own  account.  Do  you  see  ?” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Redcloud.  “You  tell  me  another 
word?  What  mean  survival?” 

The  teacher  thought  hard  a moment.  The  inquiries 
were  suggestive  of  some  sort  of  struggle  in  the  In- 
dian’s mind,  and  he  felt  bound  to  put  his  definition  in 
such  terms  that  the  inquirer  could  not  possibly  be  led 
into  error.  “Survival,”  said  he,  “means  the  living  after 
others  die.  A fire  burns  in  the  forest,  for  example ; 
many  trees  are  killed,  but  some  survive ; that  is,  they 
escape  being  burned.  Again,  suppose  there  is  a boat 
in  a storm,  and  it  sinks.  Some  of  the  people  on  board 
are  drowned.  Those  who  do  not  drown  are  called  sur- 
vivors.” 

“Why  they  no  drown  ?”  asked  Redcloud. 

“Well,  probably  because  they  could  swim.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  Indian. 

“What’s  in  your  mind,  George?”  called  the  school- 
master, as  the  inquirer  departed. 

Redcloud  turned  and  smiled  diffidently.  “I  think 
long  time  ’bout  them  words,”  he  said ; “long  time. 
Some  day,  mebbe  bimeby,  I think  some  more.  I don’t 
know.  Thank  you.” 
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He  hunted  up  his  friend,  Gitchenoodin. 

'‘Do  you  think  you  could  teach  me  to  read?’'  he 
asked. 

“Fm  no  teacher!”  cried  Gitchenoodin.  “Go  to  the 
schoolmaster.” 

“No — no,  I can’t  do  that.  Fd  like  to  learn  if  there 
was  an  Indian  to  teach  me,” 

They  discussed  the  matter  at  some  length,  and  the 
upshot  was  that  Redcloud  went  to  the  Soo  and  bought 
a primer.  Over  this  he  and  his  friend  pored  for  a long 
evening  in  Redcloud’s  cabin.  Gitchenoodin  was  right 
in  his  first  attitude.  He  was  no  teacher.  There  was 
commendable  patience  on  each  side,  but  at  the  end  Red- 
eloud  could  not  be  sure  that  there  had  been  progress. 
However,  “We’ll  try  again,”  said  he,  and  his  friend 
came  the  following  night.  Redcloud  laboriously  wrote 
“A  Fat  Cat”  several  times  over,  and  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  recognize  those  words  wherever  he 
encountered  them,  but  he  began  to  take  account  of  the 
time  required  for  the  acquirement  of  so  much  erudi- 
tion. 

“I  will  think  it  over,”  he  said,  when  the  lesson  was 
done.  “It  seems  to  me  I should  be  a very  old  man  be- 
fore I could  learn  to  read  and  write.” 

Gitchenoodin  was  more  hopeful,  but  on  the  next 
day  Wakefield’s  agent  came  to  the  reservation  to  or- 
ganize an  early  party  for  the  lumber  camp.  Redcloud 
was  one  of  the  first  selected,  for  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  workmen  in  the  place.  It  was  his  best 
opportunity  for  immediate  money-making,  and,  after 
talking  it  over  with  Tsigaysha,  who  understood  his 
aims  and  desires,  he  laid  the  primer  away  and  betook 
himself  to  the  woods. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
redcloud’s  crucial  discovery. 

Redcloud’s  second  son,  born  within  two  years  of  the 
first,  was  christened  Alfred  as  soon  as  the  mother  was 
able  to  attend  church  after  his  birth.  Meantime  Red- 
cloud  grew  in  good  repute  with  his  people  and  all 
whites  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  said 
that  no  Indian  on  the  reservation  was  more  industri- 
ous, sober,  and  thrifty.  Early  in  his  married  life  he 
ceased  to  ask  for  credit  at  the  store,  for  he  always  had 
money  to  pay  for  what  he  wanted.  His  occupation  was 
like  that  of  most  of  his  neighbors — lumbering  from 
early  autumn  to  late  spring;  intermittent  gardening 
and  labor  at  the  Soo  docks  during  the  summer.  He 
had  his  periods  of  idleness,  but  no  holiday  ever  was 
spent  at  ’Gawas.  His  outings  were  sometimes  taken 
alone  with  his  gun  in  the  forests  to  the  north ; some- 
times he  took  his  family  with  him  for  a week  or  two 
of  actual  camp  life.  In  the  winter  he  would  occasion- 
ally break  away  from  camp  in  order  to  spend  a few 
days  at  home. 

His  savings  went  into  improvements  in  and  about 
his  house.  Herein  was  manifest  the  influence  of  direct 
contact  with  civilization  upon  both  Redcloud  and  his 
wife.  Little  by  little  the  structure  was  enlarged  and 
made  more  substantial,  and  very  early  there  were  at- 
tempts at  decoration.  The  white  dweller  in  the  city 
would  have  regarded  Redcloud’s  old-time  garments, 
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utensils,  and  weapons  as  invaluable  material  for  this 
purpose.  Redcloud  used  none  of  them.  Such  relics 
of  the  old  days  as  he  had  brought  from  his  father’s 
house  were  packed  in  a box  and  seldom  brought  to 
view.  There  was  no  pair  of  antlers  over  his  fireplace, 
no  skins  hung  on  the  walls.  Such  skins  as  were  in  evi- 
dence were  for  use  as  rugs,  but,  two  years  after  his 
marriage,  the  walls  sustained  three  framed  chromos 
misrepresenting  landscapes  that  he  bought  at  the  Soo, 
and  several  pictures  cut  from  illustrated  newspapers. 
There  was  a remarkable  timepiece  on  the  mantel ; its 
basis  was  an  alarm  clock  that  would  have  been  expen- 
sive at  a dollar,  but  this  was  overwhelmed  in  a setting 
of  heavy  white  material  that  the  dealer  called  onyx. 
Redcloud  paid  four  dollars  and  a half  for  it.  And 
there  were  two  upholstered  chairs  of  preposterous  pat- 
tern, and  a haircloth  sofa.  Redcloud  never  sat  on  any 
of  these.  He  preferred  the  floor,  but,  out  of  deference 
to  the  customs  he  imitated,  he  usually  contented  him- 
self on  a plain  wooden  chair,  or  a packing  box. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  manifestation  of  the 
reaching  out  for  the  manner  of  civilization  was  the 
fence  before  the  house.  Redcloud’s  house  stood  more 
than  a hundred  yards  from  the  main  trail,  from  which 
a well-trodden  path,  winding  pleasantly  among  the 
trees,  led  to  it.  His  tiny  farm  was  at  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  the  land  occupied  by  his  dwelling  was  his 
only  by  suflferance.  Therefore  he  had  nothing  to  en- 
close or  guard  by  a fence,  there  was  no  boundary  to 
be  defined,  there  was  absolutely  no  use  for  such  a 
structure;  but  a picket  fence,  painted  white,  appealed 
to  Redcloud  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a civilized 
habitation ; and  a white  picket  fence,  therefore,  crossed 
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the  path  about  midway  between  the  trail  and  the  house. 
Its  gate,  properly  hinged,  was  always  open.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  visitors  could  have  turned  a few  paces 
aside  in  either  direction,  and  circumvented  the  fence 
at  the  end. 

Lawrence  had  ceased  to  be  an  annual  visitor  to  the 
reservation ; he  had  not  been  there  since  the  erection 
of  the  fence,  but  he  did  come  once  after  the  installation 
of  the  chromos,  and,  without  letting  Redcloud  suspect 
that  his  taste  was  in  question,  he  suggested  another  use 
for  the  frames. 

“A  family  portrait  gallery,”  he  said,  “is  the  finest 
sort  of  thing  for  house  decoration.  Let’s  use  the 
frames  for  pictures  of  your  grandparents  and  your 
mother.  I’ll  make  a new  picture  of  your  father,  and 
we  can  knock  together  a special  frame  for  it  from  ash 
bark.” 

Redcloud  accepted  the  suggestion  readily,  and  the 
chromos  were  consigned  in  short  order  to  obscurity. 
Frames  of  birch  and  ash  bark  proved  to  be  decorative 
in  themselves,  and  thereafter  when  Redcloud  found  a 
picture  in  a stray  newspaper  that  pleased  him,  he  made 
an  elaborate  frame  for  it  with  his  own  hands.  Tsigay- 
sha  contributed  to  the  adornment  of  the  house  with  en- 
thusiasm equal  to  her  husband’s,  and  with  as  erratic 
taste.  She  had  learned  to  do  exquisite  bead  and  quill 
designs  on  skin  and  bark,  work  that  would  have  been 
prized  in  the  cities ; but  the  designs  had  to  do  with  the 
ancient  faith  of  the  people,  which,  if  not  forgotten,  was 
in  contempt ; so  she  patiently  wrought  impossible  birds 
and  animals  in  colored  beads  on  pasteboard  and  sateen, 
and  distributed  them  about  the  living-room,  pathetic 
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evidences  of  lost  art,  looking  in  one  direction,  and  of 
childish  ignorance,  looking  in  the  other. 

To  his  Indian  neighbors  Redcloud’s  house  was  some- 
thing of  a wonder.  They  admired  it  beyond  measure, 
and  to  some  extent  he  set  a fashion  in  interior  decora- 
tion. Impelled  by  the  same  blind  desire  to  rise  to  the 
full  level  of  civilization,  they,  too,  were  feeble  imita- 
tors of  some  of  its  outward  aspects ; and  chromos  and 
newspaper  pictures,  therefore,  speedily  appeared  in 
many  dwellings.  To  stray  whites  who  came  to  the  res- 
ervation, and  who  heard  of  Redcloud,  he  seemed  to  be 
an  Indian  of  unusual  ability.  Such  persons  occasional- 
ly saw  in  his  apparent  superiority  to  his  tribesmen  an 
evidence  of  a strain  of  white  blood  from  a more  or 
less  remote  ancestor.  If  they  ventured  to  say  so  in 
Redcloud’s  presence,  his  resentment  was  sudden  and 
emphatic. 

“I  am  all  Indian !”  he  would  say,  with  such  a tone  of 
indignation  and  such  a look  of  wrath  that  inquirers 
were  convinced  at  once  of  his  savage  origin. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  Redcloud’s  life  was  se- 
renely happy.  If  ever  the  shadows  of  past  disappoint- 
ments darkened  his  view,  none  knew  it  save  himself; 
no  dregs  from  the  wine  of  his  dreamland  ever  embit- 
tered the  cup  of  Tsigaysha;  never  was  she  disquieted 
by  any  faint  allusion  to  a wild  infatuation  of  other 
days.  His  pride  in  his  children  was  as  deep  as  it  was 
obvious  to  all  who  came  his  way.  After  the  manner 
of  Tebikoosa,  he  was  much  given  to  watching  the  lit- 
tle ones  for  hours  at  a time,  marveling  and  smiling; 
and  he  was  quite  in  agreement  with  his  wife  that  bet- 
ter children  never  were. 

But  even  during  the  helpless  babyhood  of  Lawrence, 
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his  first  born,  he  had  moments  of  profound  gloom,  and 
these  increased  in  frequency  and  duration  as  the  years 
passed.  He  was  forever  trying  to  pierce  the  obscurity 
of  the  future,  ever  casting  about  for  an  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  is  to  become  of  little  Lawrence  ?”  and 
later,  “What  is  to  become  of  my  boys  ?” 

“You  worry  too  much,”  said  Tsigaysha,  at  first. 
“We  are  both  strong,  the  boys  are  healthy.  What  good 
is  there  in  trying  to  think  so  far  ahead  ?” 

He  seemed  to  agree  with  her  for  a time,  shaking  off 
his  depression,  and  frolicking  with  the  little  ones  quite 
as  much  to  his  own  delight  as  to  theirs.  But  one  day 
he  said : “I  once  heard  two  wise  men  talking  about 
Indians.  It  was  very  difficult  to  understand,  and  I lost 
much  of  it,  but  this  I remember,  that  there  is  a law  of 
the  white  men  that  says  only  the  strong  can  live.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  you  and  I are  strong,  and  that 
our  children  are  likely  to  be  strong,  like  us.  Our 
strength  is  strength  in  the  Indian  way ; this  law  means 
that  we  must  be  strong  in  the  white-man  way.  For, 
listen,  Tsigaysha.  The  white  men  have  spread  all  over 
the  land.  You  have  seen  their  big  towns  on  the  plains 
where  my  grandfather  hunted  the  buffalo ; I have  seen 
them  where  once  were  forests  occupied  by  Indians  so 
far  from  the  nearest  Ojibway  habitation  that  they 
spoke  a different  language  and  prayed  to  different 
gods.  And  the  white  men  keep  coming.  They  come 
like  the  never-ceasing  flood  from  the  Big  Sea  Water 
at  the  Soo.  They  will  not  adopt  our  ways,  and  if  we 
cannot  adopt  theirs,  there  will  be  trouble ; for  the  two 
ways  cannot  endure  together.  That  is  how  I under- 
stand this  law  of  the  white  men.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  war.  If  it  were,  the  Indians  would  be 
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beaten.  It  is  silly  to  think  otherwise.  And,  as  the  wise 
men  pointed  out,  when  the  Indian  and  the  white  come 
together,  the  weaker  must  die.” 

“But,”  argued  Tsigaysha,  “we  are  adopting  the  white 
man’s  ways  as  much  as  we  can,”  and  her  eyes  roved  to 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  to  the  upholstered  chairs. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “ ‘as  much  as  we  can.’  But  does 
that  make  us  fit  to  do  the  white  man’s  work  ? I cannot 
be  foreman  even  of  a lumber  camp  because  I cannot 
keep  accounts  in  the  white-man  way.” 

“The  Indian  way  is  good  enough!”  exclaimed  Tsi- 
gaysha loyally.  “I  have  heard  a Hudson’s  Bay  factor 
tell  of  the  perfect  accounts  kept  by  old  Indian  hunters 
who  couldn’t  write  their  names.  Why  disturb  our- 
selves? Are  we  not  happy?  Haven’t  we  all  we  really 
want  ? This  is  better  to  me  than  any  white-man  house 
I have  been  in.” 

“I  can  understand  that  that  would  be  so,”  Redcloud 
admitted  very  gravely,  “but  it  isn’t  the  question  wheth- 
er you  and  I have  all  we  want.  Our  boys  will  grow 
up  and  see  more  of  the  white  men  than  we  have.  The 
boys  will  want  more  out  of  life  than  we  get.  How  will 
they  get  it  ? We  think  they  are  fine  boys ; we  know 
there  are  none  better.  Do  we  want  to  see  them  igno- 
rant woodcutters  and  ship-loaders  who  get  barely 
enough  money  to  keep  them  alive  ? Do  we  not  want  to 
see  them  as  powerful  among  the  whites  as  they  would 
be  powerful  among  their  own  people  if  the  Indians 
could  live  in  the  old  way?  Do  we  want  to  see  them 
take  second  place  to  anybody?” 

No;  Tsigaysha’s  pride  rebelled  at  that,  and  she,  too, 
looked  darkly  toward  the  future,  wondering  how  the 
boys  could  be  saved  from  the  operation  of  the  strange 
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law  her  hubsand  spoke  of,  the  very  word  being  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  her  respect  to  a degree  akin  to  aw€. 
For  she  had  reason  to  know  something  of  the  certainty 
with  which  white-man  law  moves  when  once  it  is  set 
in  motion. 

“You  see,”  said  Redcloud,  in  one  of  their  discus- 
sions, ‘T  am  too  old  to  save  myself.  I missed  it  when 
I ran  away  from  school,  but  that  is  past,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  mourn  over  it.  But  the  fact  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. I can  be  content  for  myself,  if  I have  to  be. 
With  the  boys  it’s  different.” 

“Too  old,”  was  Redcloud’s  way  of  defining  his  lim- 
itations of  heredity  and  environment.  He  could  not 
survey  his  own  past,  and  the  past  of  his  immediate  peo- 
ple, and  say.  These  are  the  inheritances,  these  the  in- 
fluences that  limit  me;  he  could  not  look  abroad  on 
civilization  and  say.  There  are  influences  that  crush 
while  they  invite  me.  He  could  only  grope  in  the  dark- 
ness of  half  developed  intelligence,  stumbling  here  upon 
a reality,  there  grasping  some  misleading  product  of 
primitive  imagination,  and  striving  ever  to  find  that 
path  which  men  call  Truth. 

In  his  mental  method,  as  in  his  outward  life,  was 
manifested  the  mixture  of  influences  by  which  he  was 
buffeted.  As  the  reaching  out  for  a higher  and  better 
plan  of  existence  was  constantly  checked,  or  modified 
by  the  persistence  of  ancient  ways,  so  such  light  as 
Christianity  shed  upon  the  material  problem  was 
clouded  by  memory  of  ancient  superstitions ; and  so, 
also,  such  suggestions  as  were  derived  from  contact 
with  whites,  and  observation  of  their  ways,  were  dis- 
torted, when  he  attempted  to  apply  them,  by  the  rude 
nature  of  his  environment. 
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There  came  a moment  when  his  gloom  was  pierced 
as  by  a flash  of  destructive  lightning.  It  left  him  trem- 
bling, breathless;  of  all  his  members  his  heart  alone 
stood  still.  He  was  in  the  cabin  with  Tsigaysha  and 
the  children  at  the  time ; it  was  after  dark,  and  the  lit- 
tle ones  were  asleep.  He  darted  a glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  wife  to  see  whether  she  observed  his  agita- 
tion, but  she  did  not,  for  her  head  was  bent  over  her 
work.  Relieved  that  he  had  not  to  confess  the  terrible 
thought  that  had  come  to  him,  or  deceive  her  by  in- 
venting an  explanation  of  his  disturbed  mood,  he  fussed 
needlessly  with  his  pipe,  knocking  out  the  ashes,  scrap- 
ing and  refilling  it;  and  at  last  he  went  forth  without 
saying  whither  he  was  going,  or  why. 

Tsigaysha  worked  on,  her  own  busy  thoughts  ai:- 
companying  her  busy  fingers,  which  were  occupied  in 
making  clothes  for  the  boys.  She  was  conscious  of  her 
husband’s  departure,  but  it  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and,  therefore,  made  no  impression  upon  her.  Pres- 
ently, however,  she  came  to  a convenient  stopping  place 
in  her  work,  and  asked  herself  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  lay  the  garments  aside  for  another  day.  She 
glanced,  yawning,  at  the  marvelous  clock  on  the  man- 
tel, and  was  surprised  to  see  that  midnight  had  come 
and  gone.  Delight  in  her  task  had  sped  the  hours,  with 
no  one  at  hand  to  interrupt  and  call  a halt  to  maternal 
activity.  She  wondered  where  Redcloud  had  gone, 
and,  presuming  upon  his  return  at  any  moment  now, 
she  again  placed  her  work  in  order  that  she  might 
make  the  remnant  of  time  useful. 

An  hour  passed,  an  hour  as  long  as  the  whole  fore 
part  of  the  night,  for  Tsigaysha  now  looked  often  at 
the  clock  and  wondered.  It  was  probable,  she  thought, 
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that  Redcloud  had  wandered  off  to  a neighbor’s,  found 
some  festivity  in  progress,  and  lingered  to  enjoy  it. 
In  such  case  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  would  re- 
main away  all  night,  for  the  Indians  of  the  reservation 
were  not  a little  given  to  prolonging  their  social  meet- 
ings, after  the  manner  of  old,  till  rnorning.  But  the 
most  likely  explanation  for  her  husband’s  absence,  the 
only  one  she  could  think  of,  failed  to  satisfy  her.  Im- 
perceptibly, at  first,  a vague  fear  grew  upon  her;  she 
worked  the  faster  to  banish  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
brushed  aside;  it  filled  her  mind  with  forebodings  as 
dismal  as  they  were  indefinable. 

At  last,  with  a desperate  resolve  to  be  sensible,  she 
hurriedly  put  away  her  work,  gave  a final  look  at  the 
children,  and  went  to  bed.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  she  slept,  for,  though  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  but 
closed  her  eyes,  the  first  gray  light  of  day  was  creep- 
ing in  at  the  window  when  she  opened  them.  Tsigay- 
sha  arose  hastily.  She  was  in  a panic  of  apprehension, 
and  she  knew  not  what  she  feared;  for  Redcloud’s 
continued  absence  was  not  reasonable  cause  for  anxiety. 
He  was  given  neither  to  dissipation  nor  adventures. 
Yet  she  wished  with  unutterable  eagerness  that  he 
would  return.  The  children  slept  peacefully ; it  wanted 
yet  another  hour  at  least  before  their  normal  waking 
would  warn  her  that  the  day’s  work  must  begin;  but 
Tsigaysha,  in  her  present  mood,  could  not  be  awake 
and  idle,  and,  having  put  on  her  clothes,  she  relighted 
the  lamp  that  she  might  sew  until  the  time  came  for 
preparing  breakfast.  She  had  hardly  set  the  chimney 
on  when  the  door  opened,  and  Redcloud  came  in. 

“Tsigaysha,”  said  he  unsteadily,  “I  thought  you  were 
asleep,  or  I would  have  come  in  sooner.” 
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‘‘Where  have  you  been  ?”  she  asked,  his  manner  stir- 
ring her  apprehension  to  a climax. 

“I  have  not  been  outside  this  grove,”  he  answered. 
“At  first  I was  as  far  as  I could  get  without  going  into 
the  open,  but  lately  I have  been  standing  near  the  door, 
supposing  you  were  asleep.” 

“Why  did  you  not  come  in?” 

“I  was  afraid  of  waking  you.” 

“Afraid?” 

“Yes,  that  you  would  ask  questions.  When  you 
lighted  the  lamp  I knew  it  would  be  vain  to  evade  them. 
So  I came  in.  I have  seen  that  which  I dread  to  tell 
you,  Tsigaysha.  I would  have  put  off  the  telling,  but 
you  are  awake.  It  is  as  if  you  had  been  waiting  for 
me  to  return  and  tell  you.” 

“Redcloud,  what  is  it?  I have  been  long  awake. 
Not  all  night,  perhaps,  but  I have  been  frightened.  I 
must  have  felt  your  trouble.  What  is  it,  Redcloud  ?” 

“You  have  been  feeling  the  trouble?”  he  mused,  look- 
ing dreamily  at  her.  “I  wonder  if  the  manitos  have 
spoken  to  both  of  us?  Why  not  to  you  if  they  spoke 
to  me?” 

“But  you  do  not  believe  in  the  manitos,”  she  urged 
in  a whisper;  “it  is  bad,  wicked,  to  speak  of  them  in 
this  way,”  and,  as  she  uttered  what  she  understood  to 
be  the  dogma  of  her  Christian  faith,  she  shrank  from 
the  very  beings  whose  existence  her  words  denied. 

Redcloud  clenched  both  fists  and  spread  his  arms 
wide  suddenly,  as  if  he  would  hurl  aside  something  that 
oppressed  him.  “Nevertheless,”  said  he,  holding  the 
attitude  rigidly,  “I  have  seen  the  vision  of  my  grand- 
father, the  vision  of  Megissun.” 

“Redcloud ! not  here ! not  with  your  own  eyes !” 
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“No,  Tsigaysha,  not  as  Megissun  saw  it  with  the 
eyes  of  his  body,  but  I have  seen  it  with  the  eyes  of 
my  mind.  It  came  to  me  while  I sat  here  beside  you 
last  evening,  and  I went  out  into  the  night  to  struggle 
with  it  alone.  Listen,  Tsigaysha,  my  wife.  I am  the 
grandson  of  Megissun.  You  remember  the  vision. 
Who  of  the  Mitigwaki  Ojibways  cannot,  to  this  day, 
rehearse  it?  Who  of  us  has  not  striven  to  solve  its 
mystery  and  discover  its  hidden  meaning?  Tsigaysha, 
the  meaning  has  been  revealed  to  me,  as  is  right,  for 
was  it  not  the  grandson  in  the  vision  who  gave  up  to 
the  Beast  his  mane,  and  horns,  and  heart?  Who  else, 
then,  than  I,  could  come  upon  the  meaning?” 

“But,  Redcloud,”  Tsigaysha  faltered,  intending  to 
oppose  the  light  of  reason  to  his  reversion  to  ancient 
supematuralism ; but  she  could  not  frame  her  argu- 
ment. The  faith  of  Christ  might,  indeed,  be  hers,  as 
she  obediently  professed,  but  the  beliefs  of  her  child- 
hood were  not  dead.  They  were  dormant  only,  ready 
to  awake  not  in  their  ancient  forms  as  unquestioned 
verities,  but  as  doubts  and  fears  unnamable. 

“Listen,”  said  her  husband,  patiently,  “I,  too,  said 
no,  at  first,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  grove  the  light 
was  clear,  and  I could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  it.  Tsigay- 
sha, my  grandfather,  and  the  other  wise  old  men  of  the 
tribe,  were  partly  right  when  they  tried  to  interpret 
the  vision.  The  Beast,  said  they,  is  the  white  race. 
That  is  true.  It  is  the  white  race  that  makes  the  de- 
mand upon  the  Indian  to  give  up  all  that  is  his  and 
dear  to  him.  It  is  the  white  race,  driven  by  what  it 
calls  civilization,  that  compels  the  Indian  to  make  him- 
self over.  It  is  the  white  race  that  is  killing  us,  and 
to  which  we  must  make  sacrifice  if  we  would  be  saved. 
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Megissun  and  his  friends  saw  this  in  part.  The  ques- 
tion that  has  been  unanswered  until  now  was:  How 
could  the  grandson  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  heart?  I 
know  at  last,  for  the  truth  has  been  revealed  to  me, 
and  the  time  of  sacrifice  is  not  far  distant.  It  may  be 
measured  by  years,  but  such  years  are  short  in  the 
course  of  a man’s  life”. 

He  paused,  and  Tsigaysha,  too  deeply  stirred  to 
state  the  question  that  racked  her  soul  with  anxiety, 
looked  at  him,  mute  and  terrified. 

“The  manitos,”  he  went  on  gloomily,  “the  manitos 
of  old,  seemed  to  be  all  about  me  in  the  grove.  They 
asked  me,  What  is  it,  Redcloud,  that  you  love  best? 
What  is  it  that  has  all  your  heart?  Is  it  Tsigaysha? 
And  I had  to  say,  No.  Ask  yourself  the  question,  wife : 
Is  it  I,  Redcloud,  who  has  all  your  heart  ? and  you  will 
answer,  as  I did.  No.  It  is  our  children,  our  boys, 
Tsigaysha.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  vision.  Our 
hearts  have  gone  to  our  boys,  and  it  is  the  boys  that 
the  Beast,  the  devouring  white  race,  demands  of  us.” 

Tsigaysha  wrung  her  hands.  She  did  not  yet  grasp 
his  tragic  meaning  fully. 

“But  the  white  men  are  kind,”  she  faltered.  “You 
have  seen  how  they  do  justice.  They  cannot  ts^e  our 
boys  away  from  us.” 

“Tsigaysha,  they  demand  of  us  that  we  become  what 
they  call  civilized.  We  must,  or,  by  their  law,  we  shall 
perish.  The  only  hope  for  our  boys  is  in  becoming 
like  the  whites.  They  cannot  take  our  boys  from  us 
if  we  resist,  but  we  can  give  them  up  at  the  demand 
of  civilization.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  vision.  We  must  send  our  boys  away  that  they  may 
be  Indians  no  longer,  that  they  may  learn,  while  they 
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are  little  enough  to  learn,  all  the  ways  of  the  whites, 
that  they  may  have  no  Indian  ways  to  forget  and  un- 
learn, that  they  may  have  no  hopeless  Indian  country 
to  grow  up  in,  but,  like  the  white  boys  of  their  age, 
grow  up  in  the  life  of  power,  in  the  land  of  learning, 
that  they  may  become  as  powerful  in  their  day  among 
the  new  people  and  ways  as  they  would  have  been  pow- 
erful if  they  could  have  grown  up  in  the  old  Indian 
ways.  For  their  own  sakes,  Tsigaysha,  we  must  send 
them  away.” 

She  stood  as  if  petrified  before  him,  eyes  and  mouth 
agape,  trying  to  grasp  the  full  breadth  and  depth  of 
his  meaning.  Her  rebellion  flamed  forth  suddenly. 

^‘The  manitos  have  made  you  mad!”  she  cried. 
“There  are  no  manitos!  Megissun’s  vision  was  a 
crazy  dream !” 

“Tsigaysha,”  said  he,  “I  am  not  mad.  I do  not 
know  why  the  manitos  may  not  exist  along  with  the 
new  religion.  The  Traveler  never  said  they  did  not. 
I do  not  know.  But  this  I see  clearly,  that,  manitos  or 
no  manitos,  my  interpretation  of  Megissun’s  vision  is 
right.  It  is  not  madness.  It  is  more  than  sensible,  for, 
seeing  it  as  now  I see  it,  I feel  that  we  have  no  choice. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  save  our  boys.” 

“Save  them  by  sending  them  to  the  white  people?” 

“Yes,  Tsigaysha.” 

“Away  from  us  ? Can  we  not  go  with  them  ?” 

“We  must  not,  Tsigaysha.  They  must  grow  up  with 
nothing  Indian  to  remember.” 

Her  voice  rose  to  a piercing  shriek.  The  breadth 
and  depth  of  his  meaning  was  at  last  in  her  grasp.  She 
leaped  to  the  bed  where  the  boys  lay,  and  crouched 
over  them,  looking  back  fearfully  at  her  husband,  as  if 
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she  would  strike  him  if  he  approached.  ‘‘No!  No! 
Not  that  I”  she  cried.  “I  cannot  do  that,  Redcloud  1” 

Her  scream  awoke  the  boys,  who  uttered  petulant 
cries  until  they  recognized  her  presence,  when  they  laid 
their  chubby  hands  upon  her  cheeks  and  fell  to  laugh- 
ing. 

Redcloud  shuddered  as  if  stricken  with  ague.  High 
above  his  head,  until  they  almost  touched  the  rafters 
of  his  cabin,  he  stretched  his  hands. 

“God  help  me,”  he  groaned.  “I  am  afraid  I,  also, 
cannot  do  that  1” 

He  spoke  in  his  native  tongue,  but  the  word  he  used 
was  “God,”  not  Gitche  Manito.  It  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a genuine  prayer  he  had  uttered  since  his 
forest  gods  were  overthrown. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FULFILLMENT  OF  THE  VISION. 

Time,  which  accomplishes  all  things,  is  necessary  to 
the  Indian  who  would  accomplish  anything.  His  feet 
speed  fast  and  tirelessly  when  the  objective,  seen  or 
unseen,  is  known.  His  mind,  toiling  these  days  toward 
the  uncertain,  is  as  tireless  as  his  feet,  but  its  way  is 
beset  with  thickets  and  quagmires  to  many  impassable. 
Some  there  are  who  hew  a path  through  the  thickets 
by  which  they  pass,  torn  and  bleeding,  to  a point  appre- 
ciably nearer  the  goal;  some  flounder  in  the  sloughs, 
and  on  their  sinking  heads  the  others  cross  to  safety. 

It  was  years  after  Redcloud  discovered  the  true 
meaning  of  Megissun’s  vision  that  Alfred  Lawrence 
received  this  letter  from  the  reservation  : 

“Mr.  Lorence  sir  I hope  you  are  well  I wuld  of 
writen  befoar  now  if  something  had  hapen  Now  mr 
Lorence  I want  you  do  something  for  me.  My  boys 
thay  big  enugh  go  school,  thay  been  school  one  year 
hear  and  this  is  what  I think  Thay  need  go  school  same 
as  you  took  me  to  that  year  long  time  ago  and  stay 
thare  till  thay  grow  up  I want  them  forgit  Indian  ways 
and  learn  to  be  white  men.  This  mean  thay  must  no 
com  hoam  some  more.  When  thay  grow  up  peraps 
mebbe  but  then  thay  forgit  us  and  it  no  harm.  You 
come  see  me  mr  Lorence.  I no  can  say  everything  in 
letter  but  I want  my  boys  go  white  school  and  stay. 

366 
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you  understand  I pay  something  dont  kno  how  much 
but  I have  good  wages  I save  something  you  tell  me 
how  much 

“Gitchenoodin  write  this  for 

“Redcloud 

“Mr  Lorence  I hoap  you  do  this  pritty  quick  Tsigay- 
sha  and  me  git  sick  waiting’' 

With  this  letter  in  hand,  Lawrence  called  on  his 
friends  and  patrons,  Richard  Gregory  and  Robert  Sin- 
clair. 

“It  looks  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Gregory,  “as  if  the  poor 
fellow  had  seen  the  light  at  last.  But  he  must  be  very 
sure,  and  so  must  we.  There  must  be  no  backing  out, 
no  running  away  from  school.  The  thing  can  be  done, 
but  I don’t  care  to  be  concerned  in  a half-hearted  ex- 
periment foredoomed  to  failure.” 

“The  only  way  to  make  sure  of  that,”  said  Sinclair, 
“is  to  go  to  the  reservation  and  see  Redcloud.  I’m  too 
busy  just  now.” 

“Let  Lawrence  be  our  agent,”  suggested  Mr.  Greg- 
ory. “He  can  set  all  the  facts  before  the  Indian,  and 
we  will  act  according  to  his  report.” 

“Very  well,”  Lawrence  assented,  “but  I know  the 
Indian  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  if  his  mind  is  really 
made  up,  it  would  be  inhuman  to  delay  matters.  Can’t 
we  make  all  arrangements  on  the  theory  that  Red- 
cloud means  business,  and  so  put  the  thing  through 
promptly?  You  see  how  he  speaks  of  getting  sick, 
he  means  heart-sick,  of  course,  waiting.” 

The  artist’s  view  of  the  situation  was  approved,  and 
so,  less  than  two  weeks  after  Gitchenoodin’s  laborious 
scrawl  was  mailed,  Lawrence  appeared  at  Redcloud’s 
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door.  He  had  warned  them  of  his  coming  by  a letter 
to  the  schoolmaster,  and  Redcloud,  therefore,  was  at 
home.  There  was  little  change  in  the  house  and  its 
surroundings.  The  picket  fence  was  Redcloud’s  last 
serious  attempt  in  the  way  of  superfluities,  his  spare 
money  in  recent  years  having  been  hoarded,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  with  the  education  of  his  boys  in 
view.  There  was  one  change  in  the  family,  however, 
that  Lawrence  noted  with  instant  relief  to  his  sympa- 
thetic heart:  a daughter  had  come  to  Tsigaysha,  and 
her  lively  prattle  compelled  a postponement  of  serious 
talk  until  sleep  claimed  her.  They  called  her  Mary, 
having  Mahngequay  in  mind  as  a namesake. 

The  boys  were  playing  with  their  father  when  the 
artist  came  down  the  trail.  Redcloud,  on  hands  and 
knees,  had  Alfred,  aged  six,  astride  his  back,  and  Law- 
rence, a year  and  a half  older,  was  driving  the  quad- 
ruped, and  pretending  to  lash  it  with  a willow  twig. 
The  man  arose,  smiling,  when  he  saw  his  friend,  and 
the  boys  stood  by,  staring  in  silence,  their  remembrance 
of  the  rare  visitor  barely  recalling  his  existence  to 
them.  In  his  unconsciously  tactful  way  he  made 
friends  with  them  quickly,  and  before  evening  they 
had  shown  him  their  treasures,  and  led  him  to  a hut 
they  had  made  of  driftwood  a little  way  down  the  river. 
Redcloud  watched  them,  it  seemed  to  Lawrence,  hun- 
grily, and  Tsigaysha,  busy  with  housework  and  care 
of  the  little  girl,  occasionally  stole  into  the  grove  and 
stood  for  a moment,  a silent  witness  of  the  scene. 

When  night  came,  and  all  the  children  were  asleep, 
the  three  elders  plunged  into  serious  discussion  without 
preliminary,  save  Lawrence’s  perfunctory,  “You’ve 
thought  this  all  over,  I suppose  ?” 
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‘We  think  long  time/’  said  Redcloud.  “It’s  the  only 
way  to  save  our  boys.  It  very  hard  for  Tsigaysha, 
very  hard  for  me,  but  we  think  same  thing  now.  You 
understand,  Lawrence,  it’s  like  my  farm.  S’pose  meb- 
be  we  like  corn  bread  wintertime,  and  we  have  only 
corn  enough  for  seed.  If  we  no  fools  we  go  hungry, 
eat  something  else,  save  seed  for  another  crop.  That 
one  way  to  look  at  it.  We  keep  our  boys,  that  mean 
we  eat  up  all  what  make  them  good  strong  men.  You 
see?  P’r’aps  mebbe  I get  Gitchenoodin  come  and  in- 
terpret. I speak  what  I think  in  O jibway  pretty  well, 
but  I no  can  find  all  words  in  English.” 

“Never  mind  Gitchenoodin,”  said  the  artist;  “your 
English  is  good  enough  for  me.  Have  you  thought 
of  this : that  the  boys  will  not  only  forget  Indian  ways, 
but,  in  a few  years,  they  will  forget  their  language? 
They  won’t  be  able  to  talk  to  you  in  O jibway  when  they 
grow  up.” 

Redcloud  looked  steadily  at  his  friend  for  a full  min- 
ute. “Make  no  difference,”  he  said  then.  “White  men 
no  do  business  in  O jibway.  English  must  be  their 
language.” 

“But  are  you  quite  sure  you  can  do  this?  Are  you 
sure  you  won’t  send  for  the  boys  to  come  home  after 
a while?  That  wouldn’t  do,  you  know.” 

“We  think  all  that,”  Redcloud  replied.  “Boys  too 
small  run  away.  Tsigaysha  and  me,  we  grown  up. 
We  too  old  play  fool  after  we  know  what  we  want. 
You  see,  Lawrence,  it  like  one  old  story  I heard  many 
times  when  I a boy  at  our  campfires  in  Mitig^waki. 
Old  chief,  he  tell  it  many  times.  Ojibways  were  at 
war  with  Iroquois.  Great  war  party  of  Iroquois  come 
near  Ojibway  village.  Iroquois  no  know  just  where 
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village  was.  and  people  in  village  not  many  enough 
fight  Iroquois.  So  it  look  sure  they  all  be  killed,  when 
two  young  men  they  see  how  save  their  people.  They 
go  out  at  night,  long  way  round  one  side  Iroquois 
camp,  and  when  morning  come  they  show  themselves. 
Iroquois  see  them  and  shoot  arrows,  but  miss.  Them 
two  Ojibway  young  men  then  run  so  fast  as  they  can 
away  from  village.  Iroquois  think  they  run  back  to 
village ; so  all  Iroquois  they  run  after  them  two  young 
men,  run  long  way,  long  way,  and  at  last  they  kill  both 
them  young  men.  But  all  same  time  the  people  in  vil- 
lage they  go  somewhere  else  till  they  come  to  big  Oj  ib- 
way  war  party.  And  after  that  there  was  big  battle 
and  the  Iroquois  were  beat,  but  that  no  matter  now. 
What  I say  is,  them  two  young  men  give  up  them- 
selves to  save  people.  All  right.  Tsigaysha  and  me 
we  give  up  our  hearts  to  save  our  boys.  That  all 
right?  You  understand?’' 

“I  do,”  Lawrence  answered,  smiling  gravely ; it  was 
characteristic  of  him  to  smile  when  he  was  most  deeply 
moved,  be  it  by  joy  or  grief;  ^‘it  seems  to  me  you  are 
heroic,  both  of  you,  in  your  conception  and  application 
of  the  principle  of  sacrifice.” 

^‘That’s  it!”  exclaimed  Redcloud  eagerly.  He  had 
not  comprehended  many  of  his  friend’s  words,  but  the 
last  one  appealed  to  him.  “That’s  it — sacrifice.  Sacri- 
fice. I hear  that  word  at  church  some  day  when  I go 
one  time  long  time  ago.  No  understand  it  pretty  much 
then,  but  now,  yes.  We  sacrifice,  Tsigaysha  and  me, 
so  we  help  our  boys.” 

Lawrence  turned  to  Tsigaysha.  “And  you?”  he 
began. 
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“I  think  what  Redcloud  think,”  she  said,  gripping 
her  hands  together,  and  evading  a direct  look  into  the 
visitor’s  eyes. 

There  was  further  talk,  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
fateful  evening.  Some  of  it  concerned  financial  mat- 
ters. Redcloud  gave  his  savings  to  Lawrence,  and  the 
artist  assured  him  that  so  much  as  he  could  spare  each 
year  would  be  all  that  the  school  would  require  from 
him.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Gregory  was  extend- 
ing friendly  aid,  but  to  what  extent  Lawrence  did  not 
enlighten  his  friends.  It  was  enough,  he  thought,  that 
they  were  sensible  of  personal  obligation,  and  much 
better  that  Redcloud  should  feel  bound  every  year  to 
pay  something  toward  his  sons’  support.  Another  part 
concerned  the  details  of  departure.  A teacher  and  his 
wife  were  even  then  at  the  Soo,  for  they  had  journeyed 
with  Lawrence,  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  evening’s 
discussion.  If  the  boys  were  to  go,  the  teacher  would 
take  charge  of  them  at  once. 

“That  all  right,”  said  Redcloud.  “We  think  long 
time,  very  long  time.  All  ready  now.  They  go  to- 
morrow.” 

An  inquiring  glance  at  Tsigaysha  brought  out  a dull 
“Tomorrow,”  and  thus  the  momentous  matter  was  set- 
tled. 

All  the  descendants  of  Megissun  then  resident  on  the 
reservation,  and  all  their  connections  by  marriage,  gath- 
ered at  the  railway  station.  Sibequay  had  been  two 
years  beside  her  husband,  but  Tebikoosa  and  Mahnge- 
quay,  hale  in  contented  middle  life^  were  there  with 
their  children,  some  of  whom,  like  Redcloud,  were 
married  and  had  children  of  their  own.  Ibenese  and 
Segwunequay,  with  their  children  and  gjandchildren^. 
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and  Maskenozha,  who  had  been  their  guest  for  the 
summer,  were  there  also.  They  said  little  to  one  an- 
other; everything  possible  to  say  had  been  said  over 
and  over  during  recent  years,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  that  could  be  uttered  to  any  advantage.  Now  and 
again  some  neighbor,  meeting  them  as  they  trudged 
along  the  trail  to  the  station,  asked,  ‘Ts  he  really  go- 
ing to  do  it?”  and  one  of  the  tribe  of  Megissun  an- 
swered, '‘Gay  get,  gay  get,  he  has  made  up  his  mind;” 
and  generally  the  neighbor  joined  the  procession  and 
remained  with  the  little  crowd  on  the  station  platform 
until  the  train  had  come  and  gone. 

Tebikoosa,  whose  features  had  settled  into  a perma- 
nent smile  expressive  of  his  patient,  tranquil  endurance 
of  whatever  befell,  good  or  ill,  conversed  at  some 
length  with  Lawrence.  It  was  mainly  about  the  artist’s 
former  visits,  but  it  was  all  prefatory  to  Tebikoosa’s 
view  of  the  immediate  circumstances. 

‘‘We  all  sorrow  today,”  said  he,  “very  sorrow,  but 
Redcloud  right.  Redcloud  always  good  boy,  he  good 
man.  He  think  long  time.  We  think,  we  talk  much. 
All  right.  We  sorrow,  but  he  all  right.  Redcloud 
knows.” 

The  schoolmaster  went  far  out  of  his  way  to  testify 
to  his  appreciation  of  his  truant  pupil’s  course.  He 
stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  people  on  the  platform 
for  a time,  but  at  last  edged  his  way  to  Redcloud  and 
took  him  by  the  hand. 

“George,”  said  he,  and  the  rasping  voice  of  the 
schoolroom  became  tremulous,  “I  have  reason  to  know 
that  you  feel  what  you  are  doing.  I hope  it’s  for  the 
best,  George,  and  I am  sure  you  are  wholly  conscien- 
tious about  it.  I know  you  never  have  liked  to  ask 
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advice  or  help  of  me,  and  I don’t  have  any  hard  feel- 
ings on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  I wish  you 
could  understand  how  much  I admire  you  and  your 
heroic  wife.  I don’t  believe  a white  man  could  do  it, 
Redcloud,  on  my  word,  I don’t.  You  must  keep  your 

courage  up — keep  your  courage  up ” And,  while 

the  Indian  stood  with  features  absolutely  composed, 
the  teacher  hastily  withdrew,  choking,  and  dabbing  at 
his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief. 

Redcloud  and  Tsigaysha  went  with  the  boys  as  far 
as  the  Soo.  The  people  said  nothing  even  when  the 
train  came  in;  they  watched  their  friends  and  the  ex- 
iled children  board  it  in  silence;  there  was  no  word 
when  the  train  rolled  away,  but  they  watched  it  until 
it  disappeared  around  a curve,  and  then  slowly,  silently 
dispersed  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  teacher  from  the  distant  school,  and  his  wife, 
took  the  boys  at  the  steamboat  landing,  and  they  were 
at  great  pains  to  manifest  interest  in  them  that  gave 
promise  of  affection  as  well  as  mere  pedagogic  care. 
They  tried  also  to  say  something  to  the  parents,  but, 
when  they  looked  into  those  grave,  immobile  features, 
their  speech  halted.  What  could  be  said  ? They  asked 
each  other  afterward  if  it  were  at  all  likely  that 
Thompson  and  his  squaw  really  appreciated  what  was 
happening.  The  mother  said  not  a word.  Lawrence 
could  not  remember  that  she  opened  her  lips  after  leav- 
ing her  home  in  the  morning.  Redcloud  said  good-by 
to  the  artist  when  the  deck  hands  drew  in  the  plank. 
The  boys,  too  excited  by  the  wonderment  of  travel  to 
be  frightened,  peered  down  at  their  father  and  mother 
from  the  upper  deck,  and  their  treble  voices  were  audi- 
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ble  over  the  confusion  of  departure  in  repeated 
of  farewell. 

“Good-by,  Lawrence,”  called  Redcloud,  in  a loud 
voice ; “come  see  us  pretty  soon  bimeby.” 

Lawrence  stood  in  the  main  deck  gangway.  He  saw 
beneath  the  imperturbable  dark  surface  of  his  friends’ 
faces,  and  he  could  respond  in  no  other  way  than  by 
waving  his  hand ; but  his  lips  were  parted  in  his  famil- 
iar, friendly  smile. 

The  boat  faded  down  stream,  and  Redcloud  and  Tsi- 
gaysha  hurried  to  the  railway  station.  Their  feet  sped 
rapidly  over  the  trail  when,  at  evening,  they  were  again 
on  the  reservation.  It  was  Tsigaysha  who  set  the  pace, 
but  Redcloud  would  have  gone  faster  had  he  been 
alone.  At  their  cabin  they  found  Mahngequay  caring 
for  the  little  Mary.  Tsigaysha  snatched  the  child  from 
Mahngequay’s  arms  and  sat  on  the  floor,  straining  her 
daughter  to  her  bosom,  still  without  words ; and  Red- 
cloud stood  over  her  for  a moment,  looking  down,  be- 
fore he  stooped  to  press  his  lips  to  the  little  girl’s  brow. 
Then  he  stood  up  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe. 

“The  teacher  and  his  wife  were  there,  I suppose,” 
said  Mahngequay  inquiringly. 

“Yes,”  replied  Redcloud  steadily,  “yes,  mother,  and 
this  is  what  I think : that  the  vision  of  my  grandfather 
has  been  fulfilled.” 


THE  END. 
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